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A Naurativj; or a JorRNnv to run Diamond Mines at 
SrMnnri.rooR, in the Province of Orissa. 

By T. Motte. Esq. 


if, thr Vrur hy I hr tlircciion oj the late 

J on/ f'lix'r. then (roi-rruor of Iir»f!al.) 


Tnr. !1\JI\H o( .SiiniM>ulp«>or. in the mitUllc of Mnrch 1766, dis- 
p:ilciicd Surdur Kli.'in, liis ^c^v^lnt, to Calcutta, inviiinc the gover- 
nor to J-end to ins capital a person whom he could trust to pur- 
fhace diamonds. There came at the same time four P.at.an mer- 
chants, of whom the rajah had hnui'ht some horses, without a com- 
mand of money t<t pay f«>r them, to whom he had given an order 
on his servant for payment out of the produce of the sale of a 
rough diamond, weighing carats sixteen and a half, which he was 
to dispose of in Calcutta. 

Mohunpersaud, a fellow of an infamous character, employed 
himself at this time in piching accpiaintance with such strangers as 
came to that capital, making himself master of their business, and 
instructing them how to proceed. Surdur Khan fell into his hands, 
who introduced him to I.ord Clive, the governor, persuading him 
to deliver the diamond ns a present from the rajah. The Patan 
merchants, finding they were likely to he deprived of their chance 
of payment, assembled about his lordship’s house, and made a 
clamour. I.ord Clive knew not the cause of the complaint, while 
Surdur Khan and Mohunper.saud joined to persuade the poor mer- 
chants, that a person would be sent to pay them at Sumhhulpoor. 

Mis lordship being then at a great loss for means of remitting 
money to England, proposed to me to return with the vakeel to 
the mines, and to endeavour to open the diamond trade. He 
offered to make it a joint coneern, in which I was to hold a third, 
he the other two; all the expenses to be borne by the concern. 
The proposals dazzled me, and I caught at it without reflecting 
on the din'icultics of the mnrch, or on the barbarity of a country 
in which Mr. Matlock, sent by Mr. Henry Vansittart for the same 
purpose, durst only stay twenty-four hours. 

His lordship instructed me to make what enquiries I could 
into the state of the Mahratfas, supposing that a Government con- 
nected by such very slight ties might be easily divided, and, by 
such division, that the power of a people so formidable in India 
might be weakened. He directed me also to sound the officers of 
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Janooiei’s court, -whether he would not cede the province of 
Orissa for an annual tribute, and thereby give a contiguity to the 
British dominions in India, v.-hich would strengthen them greatly. 

I left Calcutta the 13th of March, proceeded to Midnapo'or, 
and from thence in search of Mr. John Graham on a circuit round 
the province, whom I wanted to take leave of as an old friend, 
and to consult with, as a man superior in judgment to most of 
my acquaintance. 

I found him at Beerkool, on the sea-side at the foot of the 
braces. Here I had a sight of the sea, that spectacle of magnifi- 
cence and terror; that most august object under the heavens. It 
is viewed by the Europeans banished to this countiy with a pleas- 
ing regret; for they regard it as the road to the place of their 
nativity. 

I went with Mr. Graham from thence to Jallasore, and halted 
on the way at Putchumber, under a banyan tree, sub ficii indica 
rainis injerne radicantibus; the branches of which taking root, and 
again issuing fresh shoots, formed a .chade 560 feet in circum- 
ference. I imagine the branches of these trees might be carried 
on to as great an extent as the level of the spot would admit, since 
the body of the tree is not at all exhausted by them, the parts 
which rise from the earth being much larger than the branches 
which descend to it, while the trunk, not being at all affected by 
cutting those branches, it is evident that ever}' shooting bough is 
a separate tree, and as much independent of the original root 
as the layer of a carnation after it is cut. 

We arrived at Jallasore the 23rd, where we found 
Mr. Marriott, the English resident at Ballasore., Jallasore is a 
small town on the Shoobunreeka, bounding on the English terri- 
tories to the southward. While the Mahrattas kept a consider- 
able force in Orissa, a body of troops were always stationed here; 
but since they had borne an appearance more pacific, a small 
guard of sepoys only had been kept. 

I crossed the river Shoobunreeka the 25th in company with 
Mr. Marriott, and entered the Mohur Bunge countiy. I passed 
the fort of Ommerdnagur, about a mile on the right of the road, 
built in the style of the countiy fastnesses; that is to say, a deep 
ditch is dug, the earth of which being thrown inwards, forms a 
bank whereon small bamboos are planted, the thorns of which, 
three inches long, very strong and sharp, render if impassable. It 
is weakest in the month of May; for, during the extreme heats. 
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ihc bamhfios arc inflanininblc, and will, if set fire to, to windward, 
burn with fireal viedence, wliiic the knots, when the flame comes 
to them, fly with a sound equal to that of a pistol. 

The country, from the river to Multanckubiir (the bur-tree of 
tile Multancze, because it was planted by a native of Multan), con- 
sists of paddy-jtrounds, llu»uj;h not half of them arc cultivated; on 
the banks that separate them are bushes, so that the country is not 
open. 'I'hc distance from the river to this tree is five miles, where 
you enter the woods, through which the road is at first broad, but 
t’rows narrower as you approach Uusta. 

Busta is a lart'e villat'e, six miles from the bur-tree, and is the 
first Mahratta chokey on the road, consistint( of a tannadar and 
twenty men. About 100 yards from the villafic is a small river 
which falls into the .Shoobunreeka. 

Beyond Busta the road is more open. I passed a small river 
a mile and three quarters from it, and two miles from thence a 
second, both of which fall into the Shoobunreeka. Five miles 
from Busta, you pass the extremities of two banks, where once 
stood the Rateway of the town of Gurpudda. This place was forti- 
fied in the country manner by Assud Ullah Khan, in the service of 
Mohur Bunfie Rajah, who apostatized from Hinduism, and 
became a Mussalman. Like most other apostates, he became a 
zealot to his new profession, and collected extravagant sums from 
persons who passed this town on their pilgrimage to Jaggernaut. 
The fortifications have been destroyed by the Mahrattas, except 
the inner fort on the right of the road, where Buddcc Zemman 
Khan, son of Assud Ullah, lives, contiguous to which is a small 
village. 

I'rom Gurpudda you come to Ramchunderpoor, where is a 
small mud fort, two miles on the right of the road. 

From Ramchunderpoor the country is at first woody; but as 
you approach Ballasorc, you have extensive cultivated plains, 
until you come to the river Boree Bcllaun, which is passable at 
Phoolwar Gaut, eight miles from the hast place. This is the 
entrance of the town of Ballasorc, and a strong Mahratta station. 
From Rag Gaut, where I crossed the Shoobunreeka, to this place, 
are twelve chokeys, the first and last included, at each of which 
money is extorted from the pilgrims going to the temple of Jag- 
gernaut, according to their means. 

Pipley was once the mart of this country ; but the waters wash- 
ing away great part of the town, at the same time that a dangerous 
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bar was formed at the mouth of the river, the merchants, 
encouraged by Shuja Khan, then Nabob of Orissa, removed to 
Ballasore. 

Ballasore was a considerable town, but is now only one mile 
long, and half a mile broad, in the widest part. It is built along 
the river Boree Bellaun, where the tide rises commonly eight feet, 
and serves to carry vessels into the dry docks, of which there are 
many here; but the spring tides rise much higher. The stream is 
navigable only for vessels of 100 tons burden; nor can these get 
over the bar at the mouth of the river, except at the time of the 
spring tides. 

The English factor)* is a large building, irregular without, and 
as ill laid out within as can be conceived. But though the whole 
building is so badly arranged, it is so large, there must of neces- 
sity be some good apartments in it. The prospect from the top 
is most beautiful. From S. W. by W. to N. W. by N. are plains 
bounded at the distance of twelve miles by the Neelgur hills. To 
the south you overlook a neat town, containing a greater number 
of brick buildings in proportion to the thatched than I have seen 
in any country town before. To the east, you trace the windings 
of the Boree Bellaun, through a country interspersed with villages 
as far as the eye will reach, beyond which you suppose the sea. To 
the northward, you have uncultivated plains, watered by that 
river. Thus the contrast between the blue hills, and the spacious 
plains; between a neat populous town on one side, and an 
extensive uncultivated country on the other; between the idea of 
industry arising from the view of shipping, and of idleness, from 
the prospect of well watered lands, which call on the inhabitants 
for cultivation, is so strong as to please irresistibly by the extra- 
ordinary variety. 

The French factor)* is at old Ballasore, a small village three 
miles to the eastward of the new town. The Dutch have a fac- 
tory near the English one, between which are two lofty pyramids, 
erected to the memory of tw’o Dutch ladies. There is also a 
Portugueze church, and a small number of Portugueze and 
American inhabitants. 

There is usually, at Ballasore, a party of thirty hor.ee and five 
hundred fool ; but at this time they were v.*ith Pillejee, collecting 
the tribute of the Mohur Bunge countr)*. The Mohur Bunge 
country extends from the Neelgur hills to the sea; but having 
borne with impatience a foreign yoke, each e.xpression of such 
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impnficiu'c h;t!; iu'cn piinif^licd hy dismembering pnrt of the conn- 
iry; Mnee’ every nflicer who liclnived remnricably well in the 
expeditions ajjainsl tlie rchclliotis princes, was rewarded hy a por- 
tion of their land, under the name of a tallook. Tor this reason, 
you find in this neitddmurliood so many small laliookdars, who 
heint; oppressed hy the Mahraltas, and in their turn oppressing 
their tenants, have almost made the country desolate. Indeed, the 
tenants of such tallookdars as arc .above attending to agriculture 
themselves, arc in general in a worse condition than those of the 
more considerable zemindars, the causes whereof I shall endea- 
vour to shew. 

When a man raises himself cither by the army or finances, 
he is desirous, if a native, of getting the village of his birth, and 
two or three contiguous, that he may keep his holidays in pomp 
w'ith his family; or, if a foreigner, he covets an estate inland, that 
he may secure to himself a retreat ag.ainst the time when fortunate 
shall cease to smile. He either purchases from the zemindar, or 
gets a grant from the sovereign of five or six villages, at a rent 
below their real value, and hy improvements raises their rents. 
Me dies; the eldest son, not bred up to business, is seldom capable 
of succeeding to his father’s post, hut depends upon his tallook 
to support the charge of a large family. The young man, scorn- 
ing to retract his paternal expenses, though he has not the emo- 
lumcnt.s of his father’s appointment to support them, plunges into 
debt. He harasses his tenants by raising their rents; they run 
away; until, demands upon him increasing in the same proportion 
as his means of answering them decrease, some artful fellow, not 
a whit more merciful to the tenants, becomes nurse to his estate, 
while he degenerates into a despicable wretch, with scarce rice to 
eat, shut up in a ruinous inhospitable castle, puffed up with family 
pride, deprived of society, and supporting his spirits on the fumes 
of opium ! Arc not these the giants of the feudal ages? If the 
son is able to save any of the father’s riches from the claws of 
government, which is entitled to the personal estate of every one 
who dies in its service, the family is not ruined in the first genera- 
tion; hut if a descendant docs not arise who has spirit enough 
to leave his hereditary clay, and seek employment in the capital 
cities, or who has prudence and resignation to apply himself to 
the cultivation and improvement of his lands, it never fails to 
be ruined in the second or third generation. 

But to return from this digression. The first considerable 
avulsion from the Mohur Bunge zemindary, was the iouzdary of 
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Pipley; the next that of Baliasore; since which so many small 
tallooks have been taken from it, that the rajah has now no 
land to the eastward of the road I came. 

At this time there were two rajahs of Mohur Bunge, or the 
Wood of Peacocks. Dusruttee Bunge being dispossessed by his 
nephew Dummoodah Bunge, the reigning rajah, of some lands he 
held, retired into the Neelgur country. He was joined by Jehan 
Mahmud, the principaj military commander, who was also dis- 
gusted. These two went to Bowanee Pundit, the Governor of 
Orissa, promising to discover large treasures, and the avenues 
into the country, on condition he should establish the uncle in the 
sovereignty. Bowanee marched his army, and came alternately 
before the forts of Maun Govinpoor, Mauntree, and Bimdah, the 
garrisons of which Jehan Mahmud, by his influence, induced to 
surrender without a blow. Dummoodah, w-ho was hastening to 
the relief of those places, judging from his treachery that he was 
betrayed, ran away to the pass of Bommin Gaulee among the 
hi'ls, and left his competitors in possession of Hurrarpoor, the 
capital, and of the plain country, 

I left Baliasore the 27th of April, and halted under a tree 
near Extiupoor, where I entered Neelgur, formerly dependent 
on Mohur Bunge. It is bounded on the north by Mohur Bunge; 
on the east, by small tallooks; and on the south and west, by 
Coonjur. It gives name to that range of hills which extend to the 
west of Midnapoor. Some Englishmen, fond of anglicizing it, and 
perhaps in love with a lady of that name, called them the Nelly- 
green-hills, and which you will find them in- the directory for 
sailing to Bengal. This is a better etymology than most geo- 
graphers give of the names of places; for my part as almost all 
the names of places in this country are the names of the founders, 
with the addition of gur or nagur for a. fort, abad for a city, and 
poor or gunge for a village; and as neel is a common name among 
the Hindus, I shall venture to pronounce it Neelgur. The coun- 
try is small, and pays rupees thirty thousand annual tribute to the 
Mahrattas, by whom the rajah is maintained against the claims 
of Mohur Bunge. 

This was a short stage, only eight miles; but as I paid respect 
to the customs of a countiy, and had picked up several new ser- 
vants at Baliasore, I complied with the manner of the east, and 
made the first day’s march a short one. 

There is no village between Baliasore and Shooroo; to remedy 
which inconvenience, Mahmud Ally Khan-, the late fouzdar of 
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that place, established a buzar at Beguneah, sunk a well, and 
encouraged people to build; but when he lost his post, the 
buzar, unsupported, fell with him. Such is the fafe of most vil- 
lages under so bad a government. A worthy man, desirous of 
establishing a good name, and of securing the blessings of travel- 
lers, establishes a halting-place for them on the road. The shade 
of a few trees, and the refreshment of wholesome water, are the 
necessaries in so mild a climate. To form the one, he plants a 
grove of mango trees; to secure the other, he digs a pond, or 
sinks a well, which he surrounds \vith brickwork; two or three 
persons establish chandler’s shops, and he gives a small guard to 
secure them from imposition. No sooner have they thatched 
their houses than they plant a garden to supply them with greens, 
as sauces to render their rice palatable. They have their families 
about them, and cultivate a little land to grow their daily rice. 
The house-wife at night steeps some rice in water; she rises an hour 
before the sun, pounds it in a mortar, and dries it. The liveliness 
of her song while she plies the pestle, added to the charming 
freshness of the morning, has often inspired me with the most 
rational pleasure passing through one of the villages; she fries a 
coarse kind of pease in treacle, and then exposes the goods for 
sale. The rice and pease prepared in this manner, serve travellers 
as a breakfast. Thus do the inhabitants live happy, till disgrace 
falls on their patron, when, if the village is not become of conse- 
quence enough to obtain a new one, they^ disperse, and their traces 
are soon lost, where nothing is left but a howling half-starved dog, 

“The sad historian of the pensive plain !” 

— But if the patron continues long in power, manufactures settle, 
trade flourishes, and the inhabitants are rich enough, on his death, 
to purchase a new protector, or perhaps to claim, by a free gift, 
the protection of the sovereign himself. 

Can we not herein trace the original of all corporations? 
Manufacturers, to save themselves from the oppression of the 
feudal tyrants in general, throw themselves under the protection 
of a particular one, settle under his auspices, and at length, by 
a hearty union, become of consequence enough to need no other 
support than- what they could derive from the king. 

It appears by the ruins on the N. E. of the river at Shooroo, 
that it was a considerable town; whereas all the houses are now 
on the S. W. side; and indeed in my journey it will be unnecessary 
to say, that any place I came to was once' considerable, since all 
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the places which were not so, are now depopulated by the Mah- 
rattas, and such alone remain as on account of their bulk are 
longer in decaying. At Shooroo are the ruins of an handsome 
stone bridge. There is also a Alahratta station, consisting of one 
hundred horse, and three hundred foot, which is all the force 
they keep in' the Neelgur country. 

The road from Ballasore to Shooroo, and two miles beyond, 
must be -very hea\’y during the time of the rains; from thence to 
Budruc, are extensive uncultivated plains, passable at all seasons, 
and such as an European array would wish to see a black enemy 
upon. 

I left Shooroo the 29th, early; five miles from whence I 
crossed Cauns Bauns river, over a stone bridge, one hundred and 
twenty yards long, and ten broad, consisting of ten arches. When 
Shuja !^an was nabob of Orissa, he built such bridges over all 
the small rivers in the road to Moorshedabad, from Cuttac to 
the extremity of his country, which then reached as far as Nana- 
dole, now in the Burdwan province. Three of them remain near 
Midnapoor, built of stone; but the piers being as wide as the 
arches, occasion a stoppage of water; while the arches being 
Gothic, are apt to give way at their centres: still with these 
defects they speak the magnificent spirit of that great prince. 

I recollect no proof he gave of his taste in building, after 
his accession to the subadary of Bengal, except the mosque he 
built at Moorshedabad, to the memory of his father-in-law, Jalfeir 
Khan, which remains the grandest mosque in that city. 

By this bridge I passed into the tallook of Budruc, where I 
found deep marks of the Mahratta claws on the fine tract of land, 
formerly well peopled, where a human creature is not now to 
be seen, except, perhaps, a solitary herdsman, attending a large 
drove of bufialoes, or other homed cattle. 

From this part of Orissa, come all that people improperly 
called by the English, Ballasore bearers; a circumstance which con- 
tributes in some measure to the depopulation of the countiy. 
Seven thousand of the stoute.st young fellows go into Bengal, and 
are employed as chairmen, leaving their families behind. Now, 
although these people stretch the Levitical law so, that a brother 
not only raises up seed to another after his decease, but even 
during his absence on service, so that no married woman lies 
fallow; and although very few of those who go to Bengal settle 
there, yet as they all return with some money, and with hands 
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t^o places. The people emploj'ed contented themselves with 
cleaning out part of an old pond, giving it the name of Rannee 
hu Tollo", and pocketing tvro-thirds of the monev. 

I halted this day at Budrac, containing a fe— vreavers of fine 
muslin, but is particularly remzrhahle for its thieves, vrho are so 
dexterous, it is belici'ed they have the povrer of enchanting. 
Vi'hen the veary pilgrim goes to sleep in the mango groves, he 
frequently v/akes stript stark-naked: nor can he account for this 
but by attributing supernatural povrers to the stripper. It is vreii 
knovrn there is an intoxicating preparation, pos?essed by the peo- 
ple of these parts, vrhich they apply to the nostrils of the sleeper, 
and keep him in that state until the efnuvia is exhausted. Between 
the end of the tov/n of Budruc and the river Sollundee, is the 
tomb of Rajuram Hircarra : this was a servant of the Nabob of 
Bengal, but, dismissed by Shurajah Dowlat, joined Colonel Clive 
when he landed in Bengal in 1756, and was extremely useful for 
liis extraordinary local knowledge of the country', so long as the 
English continued in an active state; but the inactivity of the 
succeeding government rendering him of no consequence, he be- 
came dissatisfied, and entered into a correspondence with the Mah- 
rattas, for which he vras obliged to fiy, and died here in the way 
to Cuttac. 

May 1. — left Budrac early, and crossing the river Sollundee, 
three hundred yards broad, but at this time fordable, I marched 
only four miles, where I found a rivulet tv,'en:y-five yards broad; 
but so deep and rapid, I was obliged to pro^'ide fioats to cross my 
baggage. It is called Toonda Nulla, and over it was a good stone 
bridge, now broken down at each end by the torrents. 

May 2. — ^Having cro-sed this nulla, I entered Jhe pergunnah 
of Dauranagur, and two miles farther crossed another nulla by 
a stone bridge much out of repair, but able to bear guns. This 
brought me to Daum'nagur town, where lives Furrue Hussein, 
whose ancestors obtained the grant of a large tract of land from 
the Patan kings, which they held on condition they shall supply 
all travellers with provision. He holds the land, but does not 
comply with the conditions. Five miles hence I crossed the 
Jehazpoor. These two rfrers joining the Sollundee, form a very- 
large stream, and fall into the sea in Kunnika bay. 

The ruins in Jehazpoor declare its former grandeur; and the 
extreme pleasant situation, the judgment of the founder Mahmud 
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1 lU'hci’ Kh;in. 'I'ho lo.'iil lies llirotitjh ihe ruins of the pnince, of 
which only iwo }:.iicw;»y.>. ;nul the tnosiiuc remnin entire. This is 
biiUt in the style of the Ttirkish mosques, h.nvinfi ;i lofty niin.nrct 
:n e:ich enil of the front :inj;lcs, which t:ihes off their dis.nf'rce.nble 
;u-utcness ;ind. hy heini* huili airy and lifihl, form a pleasing con- 
tta*.t m the disjiustin;! clumsiness of the domes. In my opinion 
there is not a more tlisat’reeahle object in architecture tlian a 
d<»me without a lofty spire on it. except it be an uselcs.s pediment 
loadin’,: a lint r<ud. the ciunmon error of the Calcutta houses. 
This mosque is ojt the river side, and on the oppo.sile bank is a 
tatihttrbarry. which ha- had better luck, having been lately 
thortmghly repaired. Hut why do 1 .say, better luck? Thc.se 
places of worship share the fate of their dififerent religiotu ; the 
natural moral system of the Hindus is in a flourishing state, while 
the confused jtimble of the Koran re(|uiring the most implicit 
f.nith, and aggravated by ridiculous tradition, is too evidently on 
the decline throughout ail Hindustan. 

Mahmutl Tuckee Khan, who preferred .lehazpoor to Cuttac, 
was the natural adopted son of Shuja Khan, and many years older 
tlian Serferaz Khan, born in wedlock with the daughter of JafTcir 
Khan, who first made the subah of Bengal hereditary. When 
Shuja Khan succeeded to that post, he left Meerzahee, his brother, 
viceroy of Orissa, but three years after sent Mahmud Tuckee Khan 
from Moorshedabad to succeed him, who continued till his death, 
which happened just before that of his father. He was succeeded 
by Moor.shed Kouli Khan, who, after the death of Serferaz Khan, 
fought Alliverdi Khan, the usurper, near Ballasore, and was 
defeated. 

May .V— The country beyond Jehazpoor is so intersected with 
rivers that you cross one every two miles. After crossing the 
Betrunnee twice, I crossed the Ciirsuah, six miles from Jehazpoor, 
and entered the Burway pergunnah. One mile from hence is the 
town of that name, in which are the ruins of a magnificent garden 
planted by Meerzahee, of which only a tank, lined with brick, 
remains entire. Beyond this is a very fine plain, watered by the 
rivulet Lussonca, fiver which is a handsome stone bridge, said to 
have been built by a servant of Meerzahee. At the extremities 
of the piers arc small turrets, and as the bridge is built on marshy 
ground, a stone causeway is carried on at each end of it to some 
distance; a precaution, for want of which most of the bridges 
in this country soon fall to decay. 
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Two miles beyond this bridge I crossed the river Bommonee, 
and entered the zemindary of Arungabad. The country between 
the Gaintee and this river is by much the finest p^rt of Orissa. 
It is inhabited by a great number of weavers, who weave muslins 
in pieces, chiefly for turbans. Manufacturers will always settle 
in those parts where they are most free from, oppression; and 
for this reason, so many flock hereabouts; for Jehazpoor being 
a fouzdary or military station, to the support of which the rents 
of the neighbouring country is appropriated, it is, in other words, 
an official fief, and the country becomes the property of the fouz- 
dar for the time being. Now it is the custom of the Mahratta 
troops, to plunder as much in the zemindaries tributary to them, 
as in any enemy’s country ; the tenants of such zemindaries, there- 
fore, desert their villages at the approach of an army, while the 
fouzdar, meeting the commander with a present, obtains an order 
to be exempted from pillage, the execution of which he attends 
to himself, and, if any inferior officer commits violence, fails not 
to repel force by force. The fouzdary also having continued some 
time in the same family, contributes to render the country popu- 
lous. Jagoo Pandit has secured the succession to his son-in-law 
Incoojee, who came to see me. He praised Sheoo Butt, the late 
governor of Orissa. I asked him, “Why people, in general, pre- 
ferred him .so much to the present governor?” He answered in the 
style of a baron-bold : “Sehoo Butt supported the national troops 
with the plunder of foreign countries ; Bowannee Pundit, with the 
plunder of his own.” 

I halted this evening on the banks of the Kimmera, where 
I began to feel the inconveniences of travelling in the manner 
Europeans do in a country, where, certain of meeting with no 
resources on the road peculiar to their wants, they are obliged 
to carry all necessaries with them. This evil arises from the surly 
obstinacy of the English, and from the totally different mode 
of living between the natives and us. Their mode is better suited 
to the climate, being more limited ; and I could not but observe, 
the ambassador who went with me knew not one twentieth part 
of the wants I did. His train consisted of an emaciated horse, 
and a slave fourteen years of age. 

The ambassador and his boy rose early. While the master 
washed, and said his prayers, the servant put a linen quilt stuffed 
with cotton on the horse’s back, and a small leather pillow; the 
remains of his bedding served as a pummel, the whole fastened 
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with .1 oiroinjtlr: llui*-, lli.’ii vvliirh w;is ll^c•ll ;is ;i bed nl iiif'lil, 
MTivcd ns n ^;uUlU* by d.iy. .In*.! bebire we renebed the end of 
ouj junreb. ibe boy. wl>«»so ntUTiion w;is e()iinliy divided between 
tbc nnt! rider. .siippe<l inio :i vill;ii;e, nnd cillier licfc'Ked, 

Ivnichi or ^IoU> ;i wisp of sJi.uv, which, ns soon ns we bniled, 
be tluew I'efine she benM. He io<«U oil ibe saddle, nnd spread 
il under n liee. nnd lilied n sninli brnss pt)i wiib wafer: then 
K«>e;idin}'. iwo smnii enbes of ilonr, wnler nnd sail, nnd baking 
ibeni on s«nne e«»al •. be pni one of ibeni, together with some 
water, at bis master's pillow, who eat it, nnd ernnposed biinscif 
to sleep. Tlie poor boy llien tnbbetl d<*wn llte bor.se very care- 
Inlly, nnd composed himself also, .'\bimt four in llie afternoon, 
be went to market, where lie purchased rice, greens and fish, 
if it was to be got. On a ^‘riday liuy iisnaily feasted on a fowl 
cut in pieces and slewed. ‘1‘be eooking. began about five; tlie rice 
was boileil in a large pot, while a small one which contained 
the sanec, served ns a cover to it. and was kept regularly hot 
by tlie ’.team. The meal was ready by sunset, to which they 
sat down with a most hearty appetite. My God ! how few thing.s 
me necessary to the happiness of that mind which knows not 
abundance of wants! How miserable was poor I, compared to 
this rich I’alan I My party consisted of .Mr. Raby, a young 
t'cnlleman that accompanietl me, of an bniropenn servant, of 
three horses, two camels, three teiil.s, thirty native servants, and 
twenty-si.N sepoys. .My wardrolie was a great incumbrance, con- 
taining four suits tif clothes, and forty shifts of linen, since 1 
could employ my washerman only on halting days; while Surdar 
Khan, assured that he should find a washerman at every pond 
of water, who would wash and dry his clothes in half an hour, 
and a shop and a tailor at every principal town, who would equip 
him in six hours, kept up no wardrobe at all. Tobacco smoked, 
supplied him with the refreshment which 1 derived from wine. 
1 have given an account of his diet above, while an It'iiglishman 
says, there is no dinner without roast meal, garden stufT, butter 
and bread, and I thought il an hardship to be confined to biscuit. 
My situation depending on so many circumstances, must be sub- 
ject to many more disappointments than his, which rested on two; 
and I often went to bed in disgust, while he joined my attendants, 
who spent the evening in cheerful conversation, or assembled 
with silent attention round a slory-leller, whom I entertained in 
my service for their amusement, and to improve me in the 
language and manners of the cast. 
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May 4. — I entered most beautiful vallies, which lie between 
the Altee and Arungabad, and which, in spite of the present 
drought, retain a charming beautiful verdure, the vicinity of the 
hills affording them a supply of moisture. Through the last of 
these vallies runs the Nulla Gulgalla, or swampy rivulet, over 
which is a stone bridge in good repair. This road is so swampy, 
it is impassable in a wet season, or even after two or three smart 
showers of rain. At such times, travellers keep the river Com- 
morea close on the right, till they come to the foot of the hills, 
which they ascend about half-way, and keeping on the brow, 
pass a fakeer’s house; then descending again, fall into the other 
road at N. E. of the bridge. About a mile to the right of the 
road is the fort of Arungabad, situated among the hills, naturally 
very strong. In it is a Mahratta garrison, where the rajah is 
obliged to hold his court, that he may be immediately under the 
eye of the commanding officer. The highlanders might, in this 
pass, be troublesome to an army on, its march, though .it is scarce 
probable they would act in concert with the Marrattas. 

The plains continue to the Hurreepoor river, overgrown with 
long coarse grass, such as is usual in marshes. Crossing this river, 
came to Arrucpoor, which was formerly a village, but, being 
destroyed by the Mahrattas, on account of a riot, a good Hindfi 
beggar built two sheds for the reception of travellers, to which 
the inhaibtants of the neighbouring villages bring provisions for 
sale, in proportion to the number of persons who halt there. 
Many herdsmen from Cuttac drive such cows as are dry, and such 
bullocks as are out of work, to graze on the spacious plains, build- 
ing themselves temporary huts at this place. Here, also, when 
the Mahrattas are not in the field, live those followers of the 
camp, which are plunderers by profession. These are under a 
chief, who accounts with the commanding officer. They carry 
each an iron rod, ten feet long, with which they probe the ground 
wherever they suspect money or effects to be buried. They smell 
the rod, repeating cabalistical words, and pretend they make 
their discoveries by the nose; but this is mere affectation; for they 
know by the ease with which the rod enters, whether the ground 
has been lately dug, however carefully the earth may have been 
thrown in again, or however artfully the surface may have been 
formed. As soon as the army takes the field, they make a feast, 
and burn their huts for joy. 

May 5. — From Arrucpoor the land is arable, interspersed 
with bushes, but not thoroughly cultivated, and continues so for 
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a mile and a half; you then enter thick woods, though you have 
usually the river close on your right. This is here called the 
Jipoor river, from a village of that name which stood on its 
banks. It is, however, only a branch of the Maha Nuddee, which 
separates from the main body above Cuttac, and, as it runs, taking 
the name of a neighbouring village, it goes near Arruepoor, where 
I passed it by the name of Hurrepoor river, and falls into the 
Commorea, about two miles below the ford, where I crossed 
that river. 

Indeed the rivers, both in this country and Bengal, change 
their names so often, as makes it very difficult for travellers to 
ascertain them; and as hircarras scorn to be ignorant of any thing, 
ask one of them the name of the river, he seeing it has no cur- 
rent, and being ignorant of the name of the next village, pro- 
nounces it a Connur Nuddee, or one-eyed river, a name common 
to all such as do not run the twelve months. This the traveller 
sets down as the proper name, on which account you meet with 
so many Connur rivers in the English surveys. 

y Keeping the river still on your right, you come to the spot 
where stood the village of Mausumpoor, on which two weekly 
markets are still held; just beyond which the hills project into 
the river, and for.-n a strong pass. The road, about three feet 
wide, strewed with fragments of the rocks, runs at the foot of the 
hill, which is so steep, it, as it were, overhangs the way, while 
the river, in this part more than ordinarily deep, runs close on 
the right. On the top of the hill is a stone taghurbarry, from 
whence troops might be much annoyed; however, as the Mah- 
rattas have no respectable infantry, and as the cavalry could not 
act in this pass, a company of .sepoys thrown into the taghurbarry, 
would be sufficient to keep the enemy in awe while a road was 
making for the guns. 

Beyond this you still keep the river on your right for a mile, 
when the country begins to be more open, and you approach 
Puddampoor, where it is thoroughly cultivated. Puddampoor is 
a military station, under the command of Futtee Khan, the prin- 
cipal officer in the service of the nabob of Orissa, and may be 
called the advanced guard of the Mahratta camp. It is, in con- 
sequence of being well protected, a considerable village, inhabited 
by s number of weavers. From hence to the Maha Nuddee, or 
great river, is a heavy sand, which is sometimes overflowed even 
unto this village. 
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May 6. — Guttac appears from hence a noble city. The rising 
ground on which it is situated; the stone. wall by which it is 
defended from the force of the stream; the great number of 
mosques with which it is adorned, and the regular appearance 
of the citadel, strongly resembling the west side of Windsor castle, 
unite to make the perspective view of the place extremely grand. 
It is true it has the advantage’ of being viewed from the opposite 
bank of a river two miles and a half wide, whose course is to 
straight, that the eye takes in the whole city at one sight. But 
when you have crossed a long burning sand, and forded the river, 
what a falling off is there ! You find the ground is raised entirely 
by the rubbish of the ruins, the stone wall maintains itself by 
its original strength ; for people are suffered to steal the materials 
though on the wall depends the very existence of the city. Such 
mosques as are in repair, are dens of thievish beggars; and the 
citadel, on examination, proves a weak fortification. 

To be more methodical, Guttac is triangular, built on the 
neck of land formed by the separation of the two rivers, the Maha 
Nuddee and the Cotjuree. The Maha Nuddee, or great river, 
runs on the west by the north side, and keeping a course about 
E. by N. it is joined by the several streams of the Sollundee, 
the Gaintee, the Bitrunnee, the Cursan, the Bommonee and the 
Commorea, and falls into Kunneka bay, in Ballasore road. The 
Cotjuree, washing the walls of Guttac on the S. S. W. side, and 
keeping about an R. by S. course, divides itself into two branches, 
one of which joins the Maha Nuddee again, while the other, tak- 
ing the name of the Kouakai, runs into Chilka, which bounds 
the province of Orissa to the southward, and which falls into 
the sea, twenty-five miles north from Juggernaut, and about the 
same distance south from Point Palmiras. 

Each of the sides of the triangle, on which Guttac is built, 
>s two miles, but that on the banks of the Cotjuree is best in- 
habited. On it is Lolbaug, the residence of the governor of the 
province, a large building, laid out in a number of courts, in 
the Morisco taste, but much out of repair; the governor, when 
one part is ready to fall, removing to another. From the princi- 
pal entrance of this palace, runs the great street, formerly built 
in a straight line, one mile and a half long, and still the chief 
place of business in the town. On the right of it is the English 
factory, the meanness of which does no credit to so flourishing 
a company. 
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Cuii.ic is noi foriiftcci now, hut on tiic side next the Malm 
Nudde is a cilndel, called the Harahhaltee, because it is said 
l<« coniain 12 bailees, or 2-UI bitlUahs of land. Hut ihis must be 
underslood noi ottly of the f<»rl ilscif, but of the oflicial fief 
annc.xed nt the conunand: for the fort itself did not appear to me 
al'ove S(K) yards in cireuniference. It is square, with a small bas- 
tion at three aiulles; at the huirth, to the N. W. a very lar^c one, 
evidently the itnprovenieni of an Kur<»pean eniiinecr, to counter- 
act a lofty inos()ue. which coininands that (|uartcr of the fort; 
the ditch is 2d yards wide, and 7 deep, lined with stone, and a 
perfect niuare without; for the bastions havintl been added .since 
the but was built, there are n«* projections in the ditch to answer 
the ptf^ectioM'- of the basii«in. The works arc formed of two 
stone walls, each IS incite*- thick, built perpendicular two feet 
from each rtlher. which ilistance is filled up with rubbish. The 
outer wall beinj; taifed five feel hirther than the inner, forms the 
parapet, which !•- only one .•-lone thick. The entrance is defended 
by three j-aieways. .so Mroti!:, it would be impos.siblc to force them, 
if they were manned by brave fellows; for the passafic between 
them is narrttw and windiml, with a stone wall on each side, 
thirty feet perpendicular, from the top ttf which, if they were 
to let lariie stones fall, every man in the passaiie must be crushed. 
The fort is, however, too small to make a lon»I defence aiiainst 
an ICuropean enemy. 

1 found at this place Mr. Charles Alleyn, a r^entlcman em- 
ployed by the jlovernment of (iaicutia as post-master, to keep up 
the coniiminieaiion between Madras and that place. He waited 
on me to the court of Howanee Pundit, the rlovcrnor of Orissa, 
where 1 was received with more politeness than state. I deli- 
vered him the letters from l.ttrd Clive, which desired him, -in 
general terms, to pay all attention to what 1 should say, as I was 
in his lordship's confidence. 1 be’an by opening to him my desire 
of purchasing diamonds at Sunibhulpoor, as the object of my 
journey thither. Me looked at me with a penetrating eye, and 
said, so trifling a matter could not be all the meaning couched 
in his lordship’s letter, nor all the purpo.sc of a man of my con- 
Bcciuence; for the diamond trade of Sunihliulpour could not be 
carried on to any considerable amount. His suspicions were, 
that I was employed to form alliances with the mountaineers, 
through whose territories my road lay. He explained to me 
the just demand, .lannoojci, his master, had on the Company, 
for the arrears of the tribute of Hcngal and Bahar. 1 seized this 
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lucky opening, entered at once on the discussion of the point, 
and answered, I understood the revenues of Orissa were made 
over to Jannoojei, in lieu of the tribute of the three provinces, 
and that the best mode which could be adopted, was to restore 
it to the Company, who should pay a stipulated sum, and send 
a resident to the court of Nagpoor as an hostage. I urged, that 
by so doing, a mutual confidence would be formed between that 
court and the government of Calcutta, for the advantage of both. 

Jannoojei’s situation was at that time extremely critical. A 
bitter inveteracy had arisen between- him and Maddoo Row, the 
pesfiwa, in effect the sovereign of Poonah, while he became de-- 
tested by the nizam of the Deccan, his only ally, for his treachery 
at the conclusion of the last campaign. The peshwa resolved 
to make him feel the weight of his resentment. Bowanee Pundit 
was too good a statesman not to comprehend the use which might 
be made of an alliance with the English. He caught the idea 
with the vivacity of a Mahratta, told me the interest of his court 
and ours were the same; that he would write what he had said to 
Jannoojei, and desired me to write to Lord Clive, • Business being 
finished, he became extremely cheerful, supplied me with guides, 
and promised me every assistance. I then paid a visit to Laic- 
munjee Jazie, the commander of the citadel, who treated me 
with great civility. 

May 10, — I left Cuttac the 10th, and crossed the' river Cot- 
juree, one mile and a half broad. I passed from hence through 
a country divided into small zemindaries, from which the collec- 
tions are made at Cuttac. They are most grievously oppressed 
by the jemidars stationed at that place, who daily send out their 
servants hither to forage. It is consequently very thinly inhabited, 
overgrown with bushes, and continues so for five miles, when 
you come to the banks of the Maha Nuddee. On the neck of 
land between this and the Cotjurec, is the fort of Ottagur, forti- 
fied with a ditch and bamboo hedge. 

May 11. — Keeping along the banks of the river four miles, 

I came to a pass formed by the projection of the rocks into it. 
Ihe pass is 200 yards in length, and strewed with broken rocks. 

At the S. W. end is an excellent spot for a small encampment, 
the rear of which to the N. E. would be covered by the pass and 
the river, the right flank also by the river, and the left 
flank by the perpendicular hanging rock; in the front to S. W. 
a very pleasant plain, the part by which alone an enemy could 
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approach. At the S. E. foot of these hills, three-fourths of a 
mile from the road, is the town of Ghilobonk, defended by a 
bamboo hedge. 

The river is here full of rocks, most of which are something 
lower than the height to which the waters rise in the rainy season. 
This makes the navigation difficult, and obliges the natives to 
use small boats to carry on their trade. The boats are very light, 
the plank being only an inch thick, and the timbers small in pro- 
portion. They are built like Chinese junks, with a flat bottom- 
and perpendicular sides, and carry from 60 to 100 maunds; the 
largest I have seen were 40 feet long, and 4 wide. In going up 
the river, during the season of the floods, the following observa- 
tions may be of use. The hills run always in regular ranges, from 
N. by W. to S. by R. ; now from the place where they project 
into the river on one side, to where they project on the other 
you may be sure of finding a reef of rocks. But this holds no 
farther than Boad, beyond which, the country being totally moun- 
tainous, no regular ranges can be traced. 

May 12. — Four miles from the pass of Ghilobonk, I entered 
the zemindary of Bonkey, where the country begins to wear a 
different aspect with respect to cultivation, the consequence of 
more numerous inhabitants. The manner in which the small 
villages are built, was also new to me. The houses are placed in 
a regular street, close to each other; and have neither door nor 
window, except in front. At each end of this street is a fence 
made of bamboos, knit together like cow-cribs in England. This 
serves to protect the inhabitants and their cattle from bears, 
wolves, and tygers, w'hich come from the mountains every night 
to these plains in search of prey. The large villages are not built 
in the same manner, because the Mahrattas will not permit any 
thing that looks like a fortification in the grand road. 

Near the village of Sumulpoor, ten miles from Ghilobonk, a 
rock of white marble appears above the ground, which somebody 
has made sacred, by building a taghurbarry over it; from hence 
it is probable a vein of fine marble runs hereabouts; but tradition 
has prevented any one from working it, by asserting that under it 
lie a great number of venomous snakes. The rajah of Bonkey 
is named Seerec Chundeen, and resides usually at the town of 
Bonkey, one coss inland from Chadgeka, but was at this time 
prisoner at Cuttac, on account of his revenues. 
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Chadgeka is a large village, remarkable for a handsome tag- 
hurbarrj’, or house of God, built on the summit of a rock, forty 
feet high, which is ascended by a verj* handsome flight of stone 
steps. This place of worship is endowed with 20,000 biggahs of 
land, as the gardeners who officiated in it told me. 

I cannot conceive how the gardeners, in this country, have 
stolen from the Brahmins the right of officiating in the temples 
of Roadur and Bowanee. Was a person of that caste to do so 
in Bengal, all the Brahmins would rise and thunder the most 
shocking anathemas against him. It is certain the Brahmins ori- 
ginaly confined the priesthood to their own tribe; it is as certain 
the priesthood is beneficial, because the priests hold everywhere 
large tracts of land, in the name of their God, rent-free; by what 
means, then, the laity have been admitted to share this advantage 
with them, I am at a loss even to guess. I inquired of a learned 
Brahmin; he told m.e Roadur and his family were so jealous, 
and punished the least omission in their duty with so much sever- 
ity, that the Brahmins, not caring to ser\'e them longer, gave up 
that office, reser^dng to themselves only the right of officiating 
to Kishnu and his wife. This is scarce probable; for the Hindus 
being strict manichees, actuated rather by fear than by love, are 
much more generous in their offerings to the. god that hurts them, 
than to him who does them good. The service of Roadur is 
much more profitable than that of Wiestna. The Brahmins of 
this country', having thus lost the means of supporting themselves 
without labour, are much more illiterate than those in Bengal, 
which has also an effect on their religion, in the practice whereof 
they are not near so strict. 

May 13. — Opposite this part of the Bonkey country, on the 
other side of the river, is the chucla of Tigorea, the rajah of which 
is named Chumput Singh. This rajah has taken great pains to 
improve his country, by keeping it in a state of tranquillity. 
When Seccoo Butt laid waste the zemindaries of Dinkanol and 
Burrumba, because they did not pay their rents, Chumput Singh 
invited the weavers, who fled from thence, to settle in his capital ; 
Nia Patna granted them extraordinary privileges, and has since 
given all possible encouragement to merchants. That place, 
therefore, bids fair to be a flourishing manufacturing town, if 
not nipped in the bud by the rapacity of the Mahrattas. Din- 
kanol is a large zemindary, which bounds Tigorea to the north- 
ward; Burrumba, a small one, which bounds it to the westward. 
The latter is on the banks of the Maha Nuddee, opposite the 
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westerly part of the Bonkey country; in it is the town of Monnea- 
bund, formerly a considerable place of trade, but lately fallen 
to decay. 

Keeping still on the banks of the river, through a very plea- 
sant country, I came to Bidissur, a large village at the foot of 
a steep mountain, on the top of which is a plain, and a mango 
garden, to which the inhabitants of the village retire with their 
effects upon any alarm. The eminences I had hitherto passed 
were mole-hill compared with this mountain, the side of which 
lies on an angle of seventy degrees, and is half a mile high. The 
commander of the place desired me not to go up to the top ; and 
truly all the paths I could find were so overgrown with thorns, 
that, climbing only a little way to shoot peacocks, I tore my 
waist coat and shirt off my back. Probably there was another 
path which I did not hit on. This mountain forms also a pass, 
rendered strong by a rivulet, which running at the westerly foot 
of it, falls into the great river, and is not fordable even in the 
driest seasons. I was obliged to cross the stream of the river, 
and keep on the northerly side, till I had passed the mouth 
of the nulla, and then to recross the stream, and ascend the banks 
again. This pass, therefore, must be of consequence at any time 
when the river is not fordable. 

In the middle of the river, opposite this mountain, is an 
island, a most romantic spot of ground. At the west end, a 
rock, thirty feet high, most irregularly shaped, breaks the force of 
the stream, echoes the sound of the current, and preserves the 
island from being washed away. The rest of the island consists 
of a grove of venerable mango trees, 600 yards long, and 300 
broad. While the river is full, it must be the pleasantest situation 
in the world. 

May 14. — The Bonkey country reaches only five miles beyond 
Bidissur, when you enter the Cundea Parra chucla. Cundea 
Parra, the residence of the rajah, is three coss S. E. from Coollo, 
where I halted two days to provide my servants with necessaries, 
as I understood they could not meet with another place where 
they could be supplied; the rest of my journey being through 
a country thinly inhabited, mountainous, ill cultivated, and bar- 
barous in every sense of the word. 

Coollo is a large village, the most considerable place for 
trade in this road. The merchants of Berar, and the inland parts 
of India, bring cotton and other goods hither on bullocks, which 
return loaded with salt, which is made at Gunter Bi, on the 
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Chelka, and in the parts to the southward of that river, which 
is the only kind of salt in consumption; the rigid Hindus think- 
ing their purity would be doubted, if they ate salt made by an 
inferior tribe. The trade of Coollo is founded on the same prin- 
ciples as the fairs in Europe were, ere the increase of wealth 
gave rise to merchants on speculation. During the months of 
Januaiy, Februarj*, March and April, the traders of the inland 
parts of Hindustan form themselves into caravans, for the better 
security of their property, and bring their goods on bullocks 
hither, where they are met by the traders from the sea-coast 
with salt and European commodities. Business is carried on 
by barter; so that veiy little money passes between them. They 
live in huts, with which they are furnished by the factors they 
employ, who furnish them also, during their abode here, with 
food and necessaries at reasonable rates, and for their trouble 
draw only one per cent. A month before the setting in of the 
rains, they take their departure; and the factors, who are by no 
means opulent, remain the only inhabitants of the place, in which 
condition I found it. Nothing could induce the inland mer- 
chants, who bring their goods five or sis hundred miles, t© carry 
them one hundred and tv/enty miles farther to the sea; but this 
I attribute to the dread they have of the nosious effects of the 
salt air. 

May 17. — Opposite this place, on the other side of the river, 
is the chucla of Nersingpoor, whose capital of the same name is 
three coss inland. It is bounded to the northward by the coun- 
tries of Tolchair and Hindole, from whence only come the best 
bamboos used for palankeens, particularly from the mountains of 
Goorjang, and Rodgong, in the Tolchair chucla. They grow 
near the summits of the rocks, and spring in July, when the peo- 
ple who prepare them, culling the strongest shoots in the clumps, 
tie them to stakes drove into the ground, and thus direct their 
growth to the proper shape. In this manner they grow twent}’ 
yards long by the setting in of the dry season, when their tops 
are cut off, and they are sent to marker. If they are suffered 
to stand longer, the hollow part increasing, and the wood grow- 
ing thinner, they become so weak as to be unfit for service. I 
believe no plant equals this for rapidity of grov.Th, it being in 
five months 20 yards high, and 18 inches in circumference. 

Three miles from Coollo, the road again passes at the foot 
of a mountain, with the river close to the right. However, it 
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is here two yards and a half wide, and not spread with fragments 
of tlic rock, as in the other passes. From hence the country, 
less populous, begins to he overgrown with bushes. 

Twelve miles from Coollo, T entered the Dusspulla chucia, 
and came to Hailparra, where the rajah collects duties on travellers 
for passing the straits of Bcrmule, which are 14 miles distant; so 
that if any person proves refractory, he has time to send orders to 
his people stationed there, to prepare for the reception of an 
enemy. The commanding oflicer of this place knew not in what 
manner to treat me, when 1 shewed him the edict of his majesty 
Shah Allum, then residing at Allahabad, concerning me. I was 
surprised to observe the respect with which he received it; for 
the gentle conquerors of the' race of Timur are still beloved by 
tradition, even in parts where they have ceased near a century 
to reign ; he also paid attention to Lord Clive’s letter, for his 
fame was then at the highest; but when 1 shewed him the Mah- 
ratta pass which llowance Pundit had given me, he laughed at 
it, and said the Mahrattas had always made him presents when 
they passed that way. He assumed the bully, demanded bills on 
Cuttac for a large sum ; but finding, by his frequent changing his 
note, that he was irresolute, I was apprehensive, lest if I submit- 
ted to his extortions, his people should behave tracherously when 
I was entagled in the straits; I, therefore, assumed a superiority, 
ordered the sepoys to seize him, and him to attend me through 
them myself, at the end of which, if he behaved well, I would 
make him a present. I served my sepoys out with fresh ammuni- 
tion in his presence. His people outnumbered mine five to one; 
but, struck with my firmness, although they at first put on a 
threatening appearance, submitted to let him escort me with 
twenty men. Indeed these people are far more necessary as 
guides than formidable as enemies; for a small body might, in 
spite of such ill-armed troops, force its way if it could but find it. 

May 18. — I marched early with my new companion, and found 
the country indifferently cultivated. The mountains also, which 
began to surround me more closely, formed several vallies, which 
at any other season had appeared pleasant. At present the extra- 
ordinary heat had the effects of frost, and robbed the trees, which 
sprung from the crevices of the rocks, of their leaves. The rocks, 
deprived of the screen which sheltered them from the sun, were 
affected by his fiery rays, particularly in his descent, and reflected 
them^ on the vallies with such redoubled force, as rendered the 
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air pent up in them almost suffocating. At this time also, I was 
seized with a mountain fever, which held me the rest of the jour- 
ney. This shed a browner horror on the woods, and aggravated 
the heat by occasioning an insatiable thirst. The thermometer 
was, at three in the afternoon, at 112 ‘in my tent. 

I halted this day at Burmule, where is a something called a 
fort. It might, with more propriety, be called a fenced village, 
being only some thatched houses surrounded with a fence made 
of dry bamboos wove together, ten feet high. The fence is fast- 
ened to rough hewn timbers, irregularly stuck in the ground, 
like piles. The timbers in those parts near the entrance of the 
village are only twelve inches distant from each other, but in other 
parts three or four feet; so that when the bamboo fence was 
destroyed by fire, or otherwise, two men might enter abreast. 
The gateway is in the form of a gallows, to the horizontal timber 
of which is tied the gate, made also of bamboos, wove together 
in the manner of a cow-crib. At a distance equal to the height 
of the gate is another gallows, by which it is drawn up. This 
is certainly the most simple, and consequently the original of all 
portcullises. 

May 19. — I left Burmule early, and entered the grand pass, 
which is the key of Orissa. The whole way from this place to 
Khussumgur, may, with strict propriety, be called a pass, since 
it is every where defensible; but that part called Burmule Gautee 
is more particularly strong. The entrance is 600 yards from the 
fort of Bermule, and it continues near a mile. It is formed by 
two very loft mountains, almost perpendicular, 200 yards from 
each other, between which the road lies. — Through this valley 
runs a deep rivulet with a very muddy bottom. The stream 
being at first close under the southern mountain, I was forced 
to dismount my horse and climb the crags a little way, since the 
consequence of a false step either of horse or man, would prob- 
ably be either a broken neck, or suffocation in the mud of the 
rivulet. Beyond this, the river glides across the valley from the 
foot of the northern mountain, and forms a beautiful plain 501) 
yards long and 200 wide, at the end of which the stream is again 
close under the southern mountain, where the path is better than 
the former, being ten yards wide, but spread with craggy rocks. 
This valley is therefore a very strong pass; and if the straits of 
Thermopylae were as strong, we must acquit Leonidas and 300 
Spartans of temerity. 
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I'rnm ht'iioc 1 nscciulcd fruin n>ck to rock for ten miles 
WluMljcr the n>:Ki. or nillior was originally formed by the 

course of the water from ihe ictp of the mountain, or whether, 
as a the labour of man, it has since become a channel for 
the water, 1 cannoi (leterininc: the rciUilariiy of its direction 
scciiis to countenar.ce the latter opinion, but the roujlhness of 
«he \%ay stron>ily indicates the former; for man would surely never 
leave a piece of work so imperfect in all its parts as this is, con- 
sidered as a road ; while, considered as a water-course, it is a 
perfect work of nature. 'Flus path is quite impassahle for wheel 
carriai-es, nor could it be made passable but at a very great 
expence The trees which grow on the rocks arc mango, saul, 
and such «»ther sorts as arc common in the plain country; but 
their roots being limited to a narrow .^paec of soil, furnish a very 
slender .•.upply of nutritive juices, so that the trees arc stinted 
in their growth, and never rise t«» the seizes of the same kinds of 
tree-: planted on the plains : the face of the country, therefore, 
'escmblcs a forest of tl’.rec or four years growth. 'I'hc mangoes 
may be called crab-mangoes, being small, sour, and full of strings. 
If any body of men refuse to make the mountaineers a present, 
they fell the largest trees, and lay them across the road, so as 
to obstruct the passage of hor.«es: and this obliges the travellers 
to buy their assistance for removing them: so that they pay at 
last. Whether, however, yoji pay them or not, they will plunder 
any part of your baggage that straggles, if they can master it. 
1 was protected from anything of this kind, by having the com- 
mandant of Ihiilparra in my company; and every hour we tra- 
velled together, he became more conversable as we became bet- 
ter acquainted. 

As nothing refreshes the people of this country so much as a 
whilT of tobacco, which fire is necessary to the preparation of, 
the mountaineers, whenever they sec a withered tree, put a little 
fire to the stem of it ; which burning slowly near a month, affords 
travellers a supply. This accounts for a circumstance Mr. Marriott 
mentioned. Me said, that on the Neelgur hills were many vol- 
canoes, and that from the top of the factory at Ballasore he saw, 
during the months of April, May, and June, pillars of smoke 
issuing from them. These volcanoes I judge to be nothing more 
than burning trees, as well such set on fire by the mountaineers 
for the above purpose, as such as take fire of themselves; for, 
during those months, the sap being down in some me.asure, and 
the wood being more inflammable, if one tree is by the wind 
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rubbed against another, the friction will cause it to take fife. 
From observing this, mankind were probably taught to kindle 
a fire, by rubbing two pieces of dry wood against each other; a 
mode in practice from Kamschatka to the Cape of Good Hope. 

I reached the summit of the mountain at two o’clock, after 
a fatiguing march; and halted on the banks of a large pool of 
water, where once stood the village of Puddumtolah. At night 
there was an alarm of a tyger, and the next 'morning we missed 
a great dog ; I therefore suspect it was an hyaena, that beast being 
particularly fond of dog’s flesh. 

May 20. — I was too much fatigued in the evening to look 
much about me; but flattering myself that I was' at the summit of 
the highest mountains, I pleased myself with the hopes of com- 
manding by the break of day all the flat country; to trace the 
road I had come; and to count over the various precipices I had 
passed : but getting up a tree, the mountains to the south still 
rose so considerably above me, that they seemed to touch the 
skies; while the ground was so overgrown with trees, I could 
not see above half a mile from me, save when one of those moun- 
tains intervened. I expected, in the interval between the nearest 
of these and that I was upon, to find a promontory command- 
ing a beautiful prospect; but after scrambling among the bushes 
a mile, I found only a deep chasm, which probably afforded a 
grand cascade in the rainy season, but now resembled the descent 
of Avernus. 

I then commenced my descent, which I found more difficult 
than the road up, though not quite so rugged. But first I dis- 
missed my conductor, with a present of a piece of scarlet broad 
cloth, a fusee, and a pair of spectacles, with which he was highly 
pleased, and vowed an eternal friendship for me. I now entered 
the province of Boad. The descent was, by my calculation, nine 
miles and a half, which took me up the major part of the day. 
I halted in the evening at Khussumgur, a small village in a dreary 
valley, overgrown with underwood. The descent did not appear 
by the measurement as great as the ascent had been; so that the 
ground I was now upon must be higher than that on the other 
side the straits. 

The face of this whole country is mountainous, interspersed 
with vallies from four to sixteen miles in circumference, in each 
of which are from 300 to 700 acres of rice grounds, surrounding 
a village -whenever, therefore, you come to any tilled land, you 
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niny depend on findiniJ a villajic near. The villajics arc all fenced 
wiih bamboo and roinlb hewn timbers, ns I have already described 
Hcrmule, to protect the inhabitants and their cattle from wild 
beasts. Here 1 was first struck with the sifibl of women ploufib- 
im!, while their female children drove the oxen; but this is the 
practice throtulh the whole mountainous country, while the men, 
strolliiul throiulh the forests, armed with a spear and hatchet, 
plunder cvcrythinii they can master. This abuse of the fair sex 
is characteristic of a barbarous people. They grow no grain or 
pulse, but such as ripen in the rainy .season. Such as ripen in 
the other months arc entirely neglected, bccau.se the inhabitants 
expect the Mahrattas to overrun the counr}’ in those months. 

May 21. — The policy of the Mahrattas in the government of 
this country appears very strange to a son of liberty, taught that 
government was instituted for the protection of every individual, 
and that the meanest who feels himself oppressed, has a right 
to complain, and ought to be redressed, if such redress is not 
inconsistent with the common weal; while the people of this 
c«iuntry, endowed by nature with a stoical indifference which 
blunts all sensibility, and finding in their own hearts a dastardly 
mean perfidy, which bars all confidence in their neighbours, and 
forbids an alliance with them who might protect them, submit 
to every thing the individual cannot resist, who, in the midst 
of his misery, impiously pronounces the visitation the will of 
God. 

When Ragoojee entered Ori.ssa, at the instigation of Meer 
Mubbeeb, who liad fled disgusted from Alliverdi Khan’s service 
in 173S, he found these parts divided into small zemindaries, 
dependent on the r.njah of Pooree, at whose capital is the famous 
temple of Jeggernaut, near the Chilka lake. This prince was 
regarded by his subjects in a religious light also, and appeared' 
formidable to the Mahrattas, who, apprehensive lest he might 
seize a favourable opportunity to cut off the communication 
between Nagpoor and Cuttac, resolved to reduce his power by 
dividing it. He made the petty zemindars independent of him, 
and formed the chucklas of Dinkanol, Donkey, Nersingpoor, 
Tigorca, Tolchair, Chunda Parra, Dispulla, Hindole, Ungool, 
and Bond. On his death, a dispute arose among his sons respect- 
ing the succession; and although Jannoojei secured. Berar, Orissa, 
and all the mountainous zemindaries between those two king- 
doms, yet a jealousy arising between him and Maddoo Row, the 
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chief candidate for the office of peshv/a, which soon brought on 
an open rupture, he was too much employed to subdue the moun- 
tainous princes thoroughlj*, but was content to exact a tribute 
from them. This tribute is so ill paid, he is obliged to march 
his troops after the rains, and to extort w'hat he can; for in con- 
sequence of their default, he demands, moreover, the charges 
of the expedition against them. If this, like all other eastern 
armies, lives at discretion, the prince is only to' be blamed for 
bringing sjich vengeance on his people. But what wretches are 
they, not to depose such a pest to government I 

May 21. — left Khussumgur early, and, having travelled ten 
miles, came again to the banks of Maha Nuddee, w’hich was 
deeper, narrower, and^more rocky than where I left it. The 
mountains were not so high, and the vallies more extensive than 
before. I made a long march, and halted at Ramgur, a consider- 
able village on the banks of the river. 

May 22 , — I found my road today much more open, I passed 
from one valley to another by intervals in the hills, which ceased 
•o be mountains. The villages were also planted more closely; 
for in the distance of fifteen miles which I travelled to-day, 1 
passed three. The merchants who travel in these parts, apply 
to the rajah of the country they are passing through, and, making 
him a present, get a guard, who convey them into the territories 
of the next rajah. This certainly is more for the interest of the 
rajahs, than to plunder them, since, in such case, the mountain- 
eers would run away with the greatest part of the booty, while 
the Mahrattas, getting intelligence of such a prize, would imme- 
diately send a force to claim it, and oblige the government to 
refund the amount of the plunder, aggravated by fame to five 
times its real value, 

I halted this day at Boad, the residence of the rajah, a large 
fenced village, I here was overtaken by letters from Bowanee 
Pundit, of Cuttac, acquainting me with the .fate of his master 
and Goree Punt, a Mahratta of some consequence, on his way 
from Nagpoor, who related to me all the circumstances. The 
Mahrattas are divided into two parties, the Brahmans, or reli- 
gious order, and the khatory, or fighting men. The rajahs have 
been for many generations of the first order, until, about thirty- 
five years ago, during a weak minority, the power fell into the 
hands of the peshwa, or minister, a khatory, whose grandson. 
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Maddoo Row, now holds it, and keeps his monarch a prisoner 
near Poonah. His rival is .Tannoojci, the sovereign of Berar and 
-Orissa, who is a Brahman, a descendant of the old princes, who 
claims the sovereignty, should the present line fail. During the 
last year, Jannoojei had engaged himself in the pay of Nizam 
Alee, to attack the peshwa; but at the conclusion of an unsuc- 
cessful campaign, in June last, his troops being considerably in 
arrears, were left in charge of the Nizam's baggage, while his 
ally crossed the Kristna, at that time swelled by the rains. This 
was too tempting an opportunity for a Mahratta to miss. He plun- 
dered the baggage, paid his troops with the plunder, and made 
Nizam Alee his inveterate enemy, who instantly clapped up a 
peace with Maddoo Row. 

Jannoojei, thus left to the mercy of his rival, was attacked 
at the opening of the present campaign in November. He was 
defeated in a general engagement; his capital, Nagpoor, was taken 
and burnt in February, and he was glad to accept of such terms of 
peace as Maddoo Row would grant him. Bowanee Pundit, there- 
fore, wrote me, his master must give up all thoughts of an alliance 
with the English at present, and Goree Punt seemed of the 
same opinion. This reverse of the fortune of Jannoojei obliged 
me to make a total alteration in my plan of operations, to give 
up all thoughts of a journey to Nagpoor, and to confine my ideas 
for the present to the diamond business. 

May 23. — But this was not the deliberation of one day. 1 
halted two here, as well to get information from Goree Punt, 
as to write my letters to Bowanee Pundit and Lord Clive, I 
found Goree Punt an active intelligent fellow, who, with the true 
spirit of a Mahratta, had advised his master not to give up the 
point of working the ruin of Maddoo Row, but to fall on other 
means, and to endeavour, as he expresses himself, to find a pass- 
age round a mountain, which was inaccessible. During the halt, 
the rajah of Boad sent me a present of provisions, according to the 
custom of the country ; and at the same time gave me notice, that 
he proposed doing himself the honour of paying me a visit, but 
insisted I should return it. I answered, that, as it was impos- 
sible, in my weak condition, to return the compliment, I must 
beg him to defer the intended favour till I came back. He sent 
another person, privately, to examine if I was really ill, lest 
his honour should be hurt ; and being satisfied on that head, came 
to see me. His train consisted of about three hundred men, some 
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armed with bows and arrows, some with swords and shields, about 
twenty with matchlock pieces, but the greater number with spears 
and hatches. I received him as he alighted from his palankeen. 
His dress was a cotton cloth about his loins, and another thrown 
over his shoulders; a large turban; two pearls and an emerald 
strung on a gold wire suspended to each ear; and some charms 
about his neck, inclosed in gold cases, like the baubles of a lady's 
watch. Our conversation was short, consisting of observations 
on the consequencies of the present drought with respect to the 
cultivation of the countrj*, curses on his tyrants the Mahrattas, 
and professions of regard for each other. At going away I made 
him a present of a pair of pistols. 

May 25th. — here struck out of the high road to Nagpoor, and 
crossing the river Maha Nuddee, saw it no more till I reached 
Sumbhulpoor, The dominions of the rajah of Boad continued 
fourteen miles, though the country was so mountainous, and over- 
grown with trees, it was scarce worth owning. This being a by- 
road, though with strict propriety it could not be called any road 
at all, was almost impassable even for a palankeen. The first 
ten miles was among mountains, not so lofty as those I had 
already passed, but overgrown with bushes, and the same kind of 
dvrarf-trees as before. As I understood there was a better road, 
I was disgusted at my guide the ambassador, and I had reason 
soon to think he was treacherous. I halted this night in a vile 
forest, abounding with wolves and bears, and, the next morning, 
passed from the district of Boad into the Landacole country, in 
which the first village I came to v/as Koocheemool, from whence 
I found the villages more thick, till I reached Coogul, beyond 
which the road was among the mountains again. 

May 27. — halted here this night, and was alarmed towards 
morning by two large bears and their cubs, who attempted to 
come into my tent; but the sentry firing at them, they made off. 
These beasts, when irritated by the natives, frequently carry them 
away, and with their file-like tongues have licked off their flesh, 
and damaged the grisles of their joints, and then leave them in 
the forests, a helpless prey for the next wild beast that comes. 1 
once saw a poor fellow begging in that condition, the joints of 
his arms having lost all their power; so that he was a miserable 
cripple. He told me, that attempting to drive a bear out of his 
garden, the beast turned upon him, carried him away, and treated 
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him in ihnt immncr, hut ihnl Fomc of his hmiily seeking him, 
fouiul him the ncxi day in ihc wood. 

May 28. — In the morning my servants told me the kelladar 
of the village was resolved not to let me pass unle.ss I made him 
a present, and that Siirdar Khan, the ambassador, who had supped 
with him the preceding night, had instigated him to this attempt 
at violence; for which purpose he h.ad collected about one hun- 
dred men, armed with hows and arrows. Despising so mean a 
force, and reflecting that to submit to an indignity of that kind, 
would make my character at Sumbhulpoor lc.ss rc.spectable, I 
marched the sepoys and drew them up in front of the village; 
telling the kelladar, I would pay him for any mi.schief my people 
did, hut that, if he opposed my march, I would hum every house 
to the ground. This menace had the desired effect; he let me 
pass without the least molestation. Nine miles from hence I 
entered the province of Sumhulpoor, which 1 found as moun- 
tainous and woody as the worst country 1 had hitherto passed. 
I halted this night at Joojoomsoora, where I halted the 29th, next 
day, and sent the ambassador before to the capital, to .signify my 
arrival to the rajah. He sent a person h.ack to acquaint me that 
the rajah was dead, hut that his .son, Ohhi Sing, who had suc- 
ceeded him, would he very glad to see me. He desired me to 
march the next day to Monisur, within five miles of Sumbhul- 
poor, whither the rajah would send his brother to meet me. 

May 30. — I did so, and encamped, as he requested in a 
very pleasant grove, for the day was intensely hot, which was the 
signal for the change of the monsoon. In the morning, .about 
nine, there came on a severe storm of thunder and rain. I had 
a large spare tent, in which the baggage was put. The sepoys 
and servants retiring thither for shelter, and fastening it down as 
close as possible, the lightning struck the iron pin at the top of 
the tent pole, .and the end of the bayonet of the sentry, whom it 
instantly killed. It was conducted by the pole to the spare ammu- 
nition at the foot of it, which, by its explosion, struck every man 
senseless who was on his legs, but h.ad little elTcct on those who 
were lying down. The lining of the tenant being serge, the baggage 
took fire, and burnt all such ns were rendered senseless by the 
rarefaction of the air. The pain roused such as were not quite 
dead, who ran into the tent where I was lying very ill, in the dark, 
for the storm had extinguished all the candles. It was with diffi- 
culty I got a light; but when it came, never were my eyes struck 
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with so terrible a scene ! Conceive thirty poor wretches, on 
whose black skins the livid marks of the fire were most visible, 
standing stark-naked round my bed, imploring, with the most 
horrid screams, something to relieve their intolerable pains, from 
a fellow-creature exhausted by a long fit of illness. Excess of 
agony had banished respect; two or three of them had even 
thrown themselves upon the bed. I rose; the tent was by the 
time over shoes in water. I had their burnings anointed with oil. 
I sat myself on my elbow chair, and spent the most terrible night 
of my life among the shrieks and groans of those miserable men, 
of whom nine expired before morning, and seven the next day. 

Grant, O my God I that in everj- future distress I may be 
reduced to, I may, by a reflection of what I then suffered, be pre- 
vented from falling into the black abyss of despair. 

My situation was at this time truly critical. I vras entering a 
place so remarkable for perfidy, that Captain Mallock durst not 
stay twenty-four hours in it; with a body reduced extremely low 
by a nervous fever, and no medical assistance at hand. The sepoys 
and other ser\*ants on vrhom I depended for protection against 
secret treacherj', but which, in their best state, were insufficient 
to guard against open violence, instead of marching in good spi- 
rits, were obliged to be carried on a hurdle on the heads of two 
men; for almost all my people v.'ere burnt, several of v.'hom died 
after I entered the town. These circumstances presented to me 
in all their terrors; but the state I found things in at Sumbhulpoor 
prevented many of the bad effects. 

May 31. — ^Jite Sing, one of the rajah’s natural brothers, came 
to congratulate me on my arrival in the Sumbhulpoor territories. 
He v.-as shocked at the sight of my maimed people, and supplied 
me with labourers, v.'ho placed their bedding on hurdles, and 
carried them into the *town like dead bodies. My entrance ap- 
peared rather like a funeral, than the conclusion of a successful 
march. The distance was only five miles to the place the rajah 
had pitched on for me to reside in; it was an outv/ork v.-hich had 
been added to the town in the manner of a ravelin. It formed 
an irregular triangle, two hunderd yards in circumference, defend- 
ed on two sides by a deep ditch and high mud v/all, and covered 
towards the town by a mud wall ten feet high. The part allotted 
for me was surrounded also by a mud wall, and contained two 
sheds, used before as stables, which I gave up to the sick, pitching 
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iuy louts for tuysolf ntui ihoso in lionlih, iiniil 1 could build a 
liinichod house. 

I found the town in I'.ronl confusion, on account of the state 
of tile tiovornincni, over since the death of llic late rajah. To 
oNplnin this more fully, I shall t!ivc the history of the last three 
years. 

In the year 176!^, .Ajeei SintI w.is rajah, and Deccan Roy, 
dewan. 'I'his man, tahim; advaniaile of his master’s indolence, 
artjuired stich an ascendancy, that he directed every thin^ accord- 
ing K* his own will ami pleasure. At lentilh the rajah’s wife 
roused him, by representim* the ovireme dependence of his situa- 
tion. 'Phe rajah privately raised a parly; for the dewan h.ad 
obtained tyrants of so many viliailes, that his master durst not 
attach him openly. Assasdnaiion best suited the .spirit of the 
^overnn'.enl. 'Phe c<»war«licc of the rajah, and the j^enius of the 
people, who were sensible, that in the midst of the disturbances 
consequently to such an act of lre.achery, the plunder of the dead, 
and of many lum.^es, would fall to their share, came readily into 
the plan; and .Ajeet Simi, on the Ifilh of June, ordered the 
public hall to be cleared of every body except Deccan Roy, on 
pretence that the Ranny would pass ihrout:>h it in her w.iy to a 
temple, whither she was i<» pay her devotions, and would then 
speak to him. The dewan, not suspecting any violence, sat wait- 
ini! for her, when eijdtt or ten ruftians, who had been concealed 
for the purpose, rushed out and cut him to pieces. This was 
the siAnal for plunderinU his house, which the populace instanly 
did ; and when the rajah sent a parly to secure his share of the 
booty, they found noihinC left. Pcelo Roy was the principal 
actor in this Irafiedy; but Kascrce, who had charge of the rajah’s 
household, jealous lest he should become his master, by being 
appointed dewan, persuaded Ajeet Singh to keep that post 
vacant, sensible that when the rajah's indolent fit should come 
on, the administration of affairs would fall into his hands; and 
he judged right : for no sooner did Morpheus shed his poppies on 
his master’s head, than Kascrce became as powerful as ever 
Deccan Roy had been. But Pcelo Roy, sensible that Kascrce had 
stood between him and the desired post, did not suffer him to 
enjoy his master’s favour long. He employed a villain, who 
cleft his skull as he was passing through the gateway of the rajah’s 
palace. 

I^eclo Roy having thus removed the chief obstacle, was 
appointed dewan, and Ajeet Sing sunk into his usual, insignificance. 
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In the year '1764, Akber, a relation of Kascree, finding Peelo 
Roy’s advance was incompatible with his safety, represented to 
Ajeet Sing, how shameful it was, that he, who had shaken off the 
fetters of so wise a man as Deccan Roy, should submit to be ruled 
by such a wretch as Peelo Roy. This representation had such 
an effect, that the rajah gave Akber a private order to murder 
him; however, the dewan being on his guard, no opportunity 
offeredj until 27th August, a great holiday, when all the principal 
people of the town being assembled in the public hall with the 
rajah, at the dances exhibited on the occasion, and Peelo Roy 
retiring, Akber dispatched two or three ruffians after him, who 
murdered him as he was pressing through 'the crowd. In an in- 
stant the hall was cleared, every one running with the greatest 
alacrity to plunder his house. 

Akber succeeded to all the influence of his predecessor, and 
continued until the death .of his master, Ajeet Sing died the begin- 
ning of May 1766, not without strong suspicion of poison.' It 
appeared he had resolved to destroy Akber, and, on his death-bed, 
recommended the destruction of him to his son, Obbi Sing. His 
son, therefore, as soon as the funeral of the father was over, 
refused to return him the seal, but gaye it to Kissun Bur Mullic. 
Akber, being commander of the troops in the capital, retired to 
his own house, which was in the midst of the town, where he 
fortified himself. In this state was the country when I arrived. 

On the 2nd June I paid the rajah a visit, being introduced by 
Jite Sing. Kissun Bur Millie officiated as his minister. He told 
me his master would enter on business with me immediately. 
He complained much of the insolence of Akbar, in defying his 
master in his capital; and gave a hint, that he expected my 
assistance. I heard all, but said little. The rajah, Obbi Sing, 
was sixteen years of ago, looked very stupied; his eldest natural 
brother, who had the command of the troops, was haughty and 
impetuous; his other brother, Jite Sing, of a sweet, open dis- 
position. 

The rajah returned my visit, but scarce spoke two words, 
though he seemed pleased with the presents I gave him. They 
consisted of two pieces of velvet, four of broad cloth, a fusee, 
a brace of pistols, a spying glass, and some other trifles. The 
next night Kissun Bur Mullic came, and represented to me, that 
the principal objection to entering on business, was the distracted 
state of the town, on account of the rebellion of Akber; and 
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hinted .1 wish (hnl I would nssist him in scizini^ him. I excused 
myself from jiivinji any advice, as not heinS master of the sub- 
ject ; and my assistance, by shewinji the terrible condition of the 
small force I hroujiht with me. 

The town became daily more confused by mobs and riots, 
insomuch that I forebade any of my servants to jjo out of my 
quarters in the nifiht ; but my poor cook, disobeying that order, 
was next morning found murdered in the street. 

Matters came to a crisis the 17th of June, at night, when Akber 
having collected his people, marched from his own house to the 
palace, secured the person of the r.njah, and murdered every one 
who offered to oppose him. A massacre followed in the town, 
where three hundred of the dependents of Kissun Bur Mullic 
were put to death. 1 doubled my guards, and kept all my peo- 
ple together. There were in the rajah's service, two Germans, 
and two Frenchmen, who were employed in taking care, of his 
guns; the two former were killed in the palace; the two latter, 
making their escape to me, were protected. 

My steward having straggcld in the morning, was seized by 
Akber’s people, and carried before him, who, without ceremony, 
ordered him to be put to death. The news flew to me. I sent 
a man, .ncqu.ainting Akber that 1 had as yet taken no part in the 
disputes; but that if he did not instantly release my servant, I 
would march my sepoys, and join the rajah's brothers, who were 
then defending themselves in their houses. This threat had the 
desired effect ; the steward was sent to me, so frightened, that 
he was not in his senses. 

Akber was appointed dewan, and confined Kissun Bur Mullic 
in a dungeon, the entrance to which was by a trap door, whereon 
Akber always slept. 

In a country thus torn by dissentions, I had little prospect 
of doing any business; but the rains being set in, I could not 
return by land, nor could I get boats to transport me by water : 
so that I was obliged to sit down as contented as I could. 

The Sumbhulpoor province is so called from its capital; but 
rajah takes the title of Rajah of eighteen forts. Such titles are 
common among the Hindus; and I doubt, if the capital of the 
Mahrattas, which we call Sattarah-gur, or the star-foot, is not 
Sattarah-gur, or the seventeen forts; for Sattarah is not a star 
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in any of the Hindu languages. There are two rajahs of thirty- 
six forts, one in the Allahabad province, the other to the north- 
ward of Lucknow. 

Sumbhulpoor was founded by Bulram Dakee, of whom they 
relate the following history. About two centuries are past, since 
a company of Hindus set out from the banks of the river Sommer, 
in the province of Azmir, on a pilgrimage to the temple of Jug- 
gernaut. On their return the whole party was murdered, except 
one v/oman, who made her escape to Patna, a place thirty coss 
south from hence, at that time the capital of this part of the 
country. She supported herself with begging until, her son grew 
up, who shewed such a happy genius for learning, and such 
dexterity at his exercises, that the rajah adopted him. When he 
succeeded, he built this palace, and made it his residence, calling 
it Sumbhulpoor, from the country of his father. Had his family 
come from the Sommer, he would have called it Sommerpoor; 
whereas, I should think, he came from Sumbhul, a large city in 
the Rohilla country. 

The province extends from lat. 20° .SO' to 22° 15' north, and 
from long. 83° 20' to 84° .50’. It is bounded to the west by the coun- 
tries of Boora Shumbur, and Rottunpoor; to the east by Bimbera, 
Lundacole, and Boad; to the south by Patna, and Coondon; to 
the north by Gungpoor, and Soorgooja. Rottunpoor is subject 
to Bimboojee, the eldest son of the late Roogoojee, who tamely 
suffered his younger brother, Jannoojei, to succeed to the major 
part of his father’s extensive territories. In the year 1760, when 
Mr. Law was made prisoner, a party of French, consisting of 
120, endeavoured to retreat from Bahar, through this country, 
to the Deccan. They halted here, and Bimboojee entertained 
them for a few days; but at the end of that time, put them all 
to death treachcously. Patna, which means, in the old Hindu 
language, what we call caravanserai, or place of reception for 
travellers, is now so changed from its original name, that the 
people will not suffer a stranger to enter the country; and when 
the Mahrattas have attempted to do so, they have alv/ays been 
murdered. The rest of the countries, mentioned above, are 
small and insignificant. 

The air of Sumbhulpoor is very unwholesome, owing to the 
great vicissitudes of heat and cold; for the vallies, the only inhabit- 
ed parts, are impenetrable to the breezes, which, during the hot 
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scMson, render the torrid zone tolerable, while if a shower comes, 
such a picreinC wind comes witli it from llie mountains, that I 
have, within twenty-four hours, felt the weather hotter and colder 
than 1 ever felt it in ncnjial within twelve months. This makes 
the inhabitants subeci to rheumatisms, and this occasioned every 
person 1 carried with me to be alTecicd with violent fevers. 

The soil in the vallics is a rich loam, in which Arain or pulse 
thrive well. It is, perhaps, worse adapted for rice than for any 
«>lhcr crop that thrives best in a sironji clay, which holds the water 
a loiui time; whereas, in a lijiht .«:oil, the water soon failinti, the 
corn ripens before the ear is full, and litfht jlrain only is produced. 
Yet rice is the principal firain cultivated, because the harvest of 
it is over before Jaiuiary, when the Mahrattas overrun the 
country. 

The mountains abound with 4old and di.’imonds; but the 
natives arc deterred from working the mines by their indolence 
and fear of the Mahrattas, to whom their riches would only point 
them out as a more desirable prey. They, arc, therefore, content 
to wash the sands of the rills which descend from them : nor is 
the quantity of tfold they procure thereby despicable. The moun- 
tains arc composed of the native rock, which forms the basis, and 
of the bark (if 1 may so call it) which covers them. 

The ordinary revenues of the country arc paid in kind, and 
the regulation of the collection is simple. ILach villa.:^c being 
rated at a certain number of measures of paddy, or rice, in the 
chaff, the ground is divided among the inhabitants in this manner. 
F.vcry man, as soon as he is of proper age, is enrolled as a soldier, 
and allowed half a measure (about 6 pounds) of rice per day for 
his subsistence, and three rupees per annum for cloathing. As 
much arable land is then made over to him, as is supposed to 
produce 242i measures. He is to deliver to the rajah, or his 
order, (iO? measures, and the remainder is for his own use. The 
land is given in charge to his wile, who feeds him, and provides 
for paying the rent; if the grouifcl produces more than it is rated 
at, it is her profit, if less, her loss. The reserved rent of three 
or four villages, being one-fourth the produce of the land, is 
applied to the use of the rajah’s household. The reserved rent 
of the rest is given to his relations, or principal servants, who by 
these means have all the inhabitants dependent on them. 
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The extraordinary revenues consists of duties on merchants 
and others passing through the country, and of fines. The former 
are not settled, but depend on the conscience of the rajah; and 
indeed, within three years, since his people robbed and murdered 
a considerable Nagpoor merchant near this place, none have 
passed this way. The latter, also, are entirely arbitrary; nor 
is it necessary to find a man guilty of any crime in order to fine 
him, in a country where money cannot be acquired but by means 
prejudicial to society. 

The government of Sumbhulpoor is strictly feudal, the fiefs of 
which being originally official, are, by the weakness of the sover- 
eign, become hereditary; and indeed the feudal governments 
tended rather to an aristocracy than to any other form, since it 
was natural for a man possessing an official fief, to n-ish to make 
it hereditary, and for the possessor of an hereditary fief to be 
jealous of his sovereign, who was alone able to deprive him. 

The principle of a feudal government is self-preservation, which 
is ever accompanied by a watchful suspicion. It is the interest of 
the sovereign to foment dissentions among the lords. The lords 
are attended by large bodies of guards, which they call state; 
these frequently produce quarrels between their masters, the 
which if the sovereign can aggravate so as to bring them to blows 
w^th each other, he has only to take the part of him who has 
best interest among his compeers, and resume the fief of the 
other; so that during a lo.ng reign the sovereign becomes opulent 
and powerful. On the other hand, during a minority, the estates 
which devolved to the crown being thrown away on favourites, 
or, what is worse, on uncles and brothers, a superior power is 
raised, like the cursed house of Lancaster, which involved 
England in troubles during upwards of two centuries. How 
miserable is that people, whose sovereign, instead of preser^’ing 
the peace, is interested in the breaking it I It appears from the 
histoiy I have given, that all the evils attending the feudal system 
were centered in this government; for such is the danger of 
degrading a man from an oSce, that it is seldom effected with- 
our murdering him; for, it he can fly to his fief, he is able there 
to raise an opposition dangerous to the sovereign. The former 
dewans were possessed of villages at a distance from the capital, 
and were of course liable to surprise: but .Akber the present 
dewan’s power lay in the capital itself, so that he was mayor of 
the palace, and made the rajah prisoner at last. 
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Mow much more plensinf' is ii to reflect on the manners of n 
people in a state of improvement, than in a stale of degeneracy ! 
How disagreeahle lltcn is the reflection on this people, deep in 
degeneracy ! Under the old Hindu government, the inhabitants 
of the hills were more warlike, and of course claimed a superior- 
ity over the lowland people; though fond of migrations, they were 
not so populous. The conquerors of the race of Timur demanded 
of them a trifling tribute, and' a strict attention to passports, and 
all other orders of government. They were therefore contented 
with what the country produced; and in a soil so fertile, sup- 
ported with little labour, became inactive. When they fell under 
the yoke of the Mahrattas, the oppre-csion of that vile government 
broke their spirits, and their custom of inactivity became a total 
aversion to labour. They threw the cultivation of the lands, and 
all other works of fatigue, on the sex designed by nature for softer 
toils. The sex, loving that gentle tenderness for which the 
women of Kngland arc famed, lost all the power of pleasing; 
while the men, becoming worse than brutes, addicted themselves 
to the most shocking of all vices. Kven on this they have 
refined. Public dancing boys arc as much encouraged as the 
poverty of the place will admit, and behave with as much inso- 
lence as whores of fashion in the polite assemblies of London. 
They often insult the married women, who do not fail to exercise 
the female weapon on them with great volubility, and some- 
times proceed to blows, though then they come off with the 
worst, because the husbands always take the part of their minions. 
This serves, however, as a spur to the industry of the women, by 
which they get the command of the purse, and arc enabled to 
buy the favours of their husbands or of other men. 

1 have been more than once requested to join in effecting 
the destruction of the dewan. Had the women desired my 
assistance to make a female dewan, I had granted it, since they 
form evidently the superior sex. So indelicate arc the men with 
respect to the women, that I have been introduced, and obliged 
to shew respect to a man of consequence in the morning, whose 
wife has in the afternoon brought a load of wood of her own 
cutting, as much as she could sttagger under, and sold it me for 
a penny. 

The natives in general arc very abstemious, eating only once 
in twenty-four hours, and that in the evening. Their meal is 
then two pounds of rice; and they keep the water in which it 
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cniutns the pniicnt to vow n !:ncriftcc to Siimhhiitc, the deity of 
the pince, to cxpi.'tlc her wrath. lie then proceeds to exercise 
tltc patient nvntly if Itis fever he mild, hut with tjreater violence 
if he he lifiht-hcadcd. They then employ five or six men to hold 
the patient in a sitlinu posture, while the doctor jabhers over u 
form of words, hlowinR in his face at each period. This provokes 
him very much : he swears, abuses, and curses horridly; this is nil 
placed to the account of the devil in him. 'I'licy .aggravate his 
rage by holding a burning horse’s hoof, so that all the smoke goes 
up his nostrils. Me grows outnageous, till, quite exhausted by 
the struggles he m.akc.s to extricate himself from those that hold 
him, he falls down almost insensible; and a profuse perspiration 
succeeding, they cover him up close to encourage it, which car- 
ries oft the fever. Me sleeps usually twelve hours, and awakes 
so much emaciated as is surprising. Thus he is cured of his mad- 
ness, by means which drive a sane man out of his senses. If the 
patient is s^o much exhausted that he cannot struggle, the doctor 
pronounces the devil to be too much for him. 

I was surprised to find among these people a trace of mecha- 
nics which seems to show they have once known them. 'I'hey 
use sfilliards instead of scales. In every other retspect we may 
say, that if a state of ignorance is a state of nature, the inhabitants 
of this country arc perfect naturals, since they arc as naked with 
respect to rational improvements as when they were born. 

As soon as Akber had established himself firmly in the 
Dcwancc, I entered into a conversation with him in respect to the 
diamond trade; and here a great difficulty occurred; for Surdar 
Khan, who had returned with me, had reported to tlic dewan, that 
he had dcUvcrcd the diamond to Lord Clive, who had sent me to 
settle the price, and pay for it. 

I had not brought more money with me than was necessary 
to pay my cxpcnces, but had established a credit at Cuttac, whi- 
ther I could send whenever it was necessary. This was a prudent 
precaution ; for if I had had the money with me, Akber had 
undoubtedly plundered me, and paid himself. I answered, that 
the diamond had been valued by the vakeel at 3,500 rupees, which 
sum I was ready to pay. Me insisted on 6,000 rupees, and went 
away disgusted. 

I was a good deal surprised the next day to find, that a pro- 
clamation was issued, that no person should supply me or my 
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people with any provisions, nor have any conversation with us. 
This was a whimsical order, to be sure : however I put as good 
a face on it as I could, and acquainted the dewan by message, 
that my sepoys would bear any thing but star\dng; that if his sub- 
jects refused to take their money for provisions, I could not pre- 
vent their taking them by force. This matter was decided, like 
ntoEi other critical situations, by a circumstance which had 
nothing to do with it. Akber wanting a sum of money for other 
purposes, withdrew the prohibition, and sent me a few more 
diamonds, the price of which we settled, and for which I paid him, 
having sent for the money from Cuttac. 

The above bears the appearance of a gasconade : but I was 
sensible Akber was by no means firmly established ; for the rajah’s 
two brothers maintained themselves in their houses, nor durst the 
dewan enter the quarter of the town they inhabited; whereas 
civil messages passed between them and me. Besides, my sepoys 
being recovered, and trained, formed a respectable body on the 
parade. 

Being now reconciled to government, I requested permission 
to go to the places where, the diamonds were found, but the minis- 
ter made many scruples. He first said, that the river was so full 
there was nothing to be seen : next, that the countr>’ was unset- 
tled, the manners of the inhabitants of those parts so rude in their 
disposition, so mischievous, they were not to be trusted, I per- 
sisted; and after various invasions, catching him at length in a 
good humour, obtained his consent. 

He gave me his son-in-law as a guide, and a party of archers 
as a guard; for I was not willing to carrj' the sepoys, lest the 
novelty of their appearance should cause an alarm. I set out 
with Mr. Raby, and a few servants, the 16th July. We travelled 
that day ten miles on the banks of the Maha Nuddee river, in 
which I frequently saw rocks peeping above the water, and halted 
at night at the foot of the hills. The next morning, having 
marched three miles, we passed the side of a rock which projected 
into the great river, and c.ame to the mouth of the river Hebe, 
where the diamonds are found. A serv'ant of the rajah, who had 
charge of this rich spot, met us with only three attendants, A 
countenance naturally morose, a voice studiously rough, and 
sentences affectedly short, with a desire of looking formidable, 
joined to form one of the most disagreeable human creatures I 
ever saw. Raby was so much out of humour with him, as to 
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propose lo me lo Ihmi him into j'ood mnnncrs; but this brute 
expressed much surprise at the curiosity which brought me hither; 
and, after 1 liad worked him into good humour by ji present of 
two yards f>f scarlet broad cloth, became more communicative. 
Me told me it was his business to search in the river Hebe, after 
the rains, for red earth, washed down from the mountains, in 
which earth diamonds were always found. I asked him it it would 
not he belter lo go on the mountains and dig for that earth. He 
anwered it had been done, until the Mahrattas extorted a tribute 
from the country; and to do so now would only increase that 
tribute. He shewed me several heaps of the red earth, some 
pieces of the size of small pebbles, and so on till it resembles 
coarse brick-dust, which had been washed, and the diamonds 
taken out. 1 was de.sirous of going towards the source of the 
river, but my guide told me it was impraciic.ablc during the r.ntny 
season. Where the river Hchc discharges itself into the Malta 
Nuddcc, it is 200 yards wide. 1 went into it in a boat, 
and found a bay, near a mile in diameter, the banks of which 
were overshadowed by thick underwood. I with great labour 
got the boat forward about tw<j miles to where the river poured 
from the mountains; then, convinced that what my guide had 
told me w.'is true, I returned, not a little dissatisfied. 

The great Hoyle advances, that the generality of transparent 
gems have been once liquid substances, shot into the form of 
crystals, by the supervcnicnce, or the exalted action, of some 
already iucxislcitt peircseent liquor, or pctrific spirit, which he 
supposeth may sometimes ascend in the form of steams. This 
hypothesis is supported by the doubts of Jonchcrus of the dia- 
mond's hardness, by an ingenious French author, who reduces 
it to a phosphorous, and by some noble experimentalists, who 
think they have caused it to evaporate. Tavernier, and others, 
say, that the matrix in which it is formed is a cavity in a flint; but 
as I had samples of the strata in which it was found, both here and 
from Hundclcund, and observed it was a clay which appeared 
burnt red, nearly to the degree bricks usually are, I think the 
diamond was formed not without the interference of fire, perhaps 
of a volcano, but that a greater degree of heat than that which 
was necessary to the formation of it may affect the petrescent 
liquor, or petrific spirit. This is a subject on which I' have made 
some experiments, read much, and thought not a little. I may 
hereafter find time to collect my inferences. 
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July 19. — On my return from this place, I paid a visit to the 
Naik Buns, the great snake worshipped by the mountainous rajahs, 
which they say is coeval with the world, which at his decease will 
be at an end. His habitation was the cavern at the foot of a rock, 
at the opening of which was a plain of 400 yards, surrounded by 
a moat. I understood he generally came out once a week, against 
which time, such as make religious vows carry kids or fowls, and 
picquet them on the plain. About nine in the morning his 
appearance was announced to me; I stood on the banks of the 
moat opposite the plain. He was unwieldly, thicker in proportion 
to his length than snakes usually are, and seemed of that species 
the Persians call Ajdha. There was a kid and some fowls picquet- 
ed for him. He took the kid in his mouth, and was some time 
squeezing his throat to force it down, while he threw about his 
tail with much activity. He then rolled along to the moat, 
where he drank and wallowed in the mud. He returned to his 
cavern. Mr, Raby and I crossed the water in the afternoon, and 
supposed, from his print in the mud, his diameter to be upwards 
of two feet, 

A few days after I returned from this trip, Raby was seized 
with the fever of the country. We sat down to tea in the after- 
noon, when he looked and talked very wildly. I took him by the 
hand, felt him in a strong fever, and advised him to go to bed, 
from whence he never rose, but to the hour of his death, on the 
third day, continued light-headed, Charles Smith, my European 
servant, died with the same symptoms. When I read the funeral 
service over him, I could not but seriously reflect there was no 
one left to perform the same duty over me. 

Having now no European with me. I wished to leave a place 
where I was likely to do no business; but the rain prevented me, 
I found the people of the countrj' tampered with my sepoys, 
and prevailed on one of them to desert. Conscious I was in their 
power, I thought it best to put a confidence in them. I paid 
them to the end of July; then mustering all my eloquence, I 
contrasted to them the horrors of the country we were in, with 
the charms of that we had left; and told them the only chance 
of ever seeing that dear country’ again, rested on their adherence 
to me; that I .should conduct them thither as soon as the season 
would permit. They were struck w’ith my frankness, unanimously 
declared a perfect confidence in me, and not a man deserted 
afterwards. 
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Schoo Hull, ihc former fiovernor of Orissn, having been 
Fcnl a prisoner lo Nngpoor, made his escape from Ihcncc on 
pretence of a pilgrimage lo Dcljoogur and, (lying lo Sujah Dow- 
lan’s couniry. endeavoured lo procure an audience from Lord 
Clive, hul, mecling wilh no cncotiragcmenl, came back with 30 
men. In Orissa, several of the discontented zamindars (lew to 
Ids sandard. He fixing his headciuartcrs at Coonjur, where Ihc 
Maha Nuddcc falls into the sea, sent detachments from thence 
in boats up the river, and set fire to the suburbs of Cuttac. In 
order to make himself of consetitiencc, Schoo Butt assured the 
zamindars he was promised the assistance of the English, and wrote 
me a letter, telling me he was come to take possession of Orissa 
by order of Lord Clive, and that I must act in conjunction with 
him. This letter was intercepted by Bowanec Pundit, who sent 
it to me wilh an expostulation. I saw my danger, and instantly 
answered that I was sure Schoo Hull’s assertions were false, as 
he would find by an application to Lord Clive. Howance Pundit 
had, before the receipt of my answer, wrote to his lordship, who 
not only assured him of the falsity of Schoo Butt’s assertions, 
but also oficred him any troops he wanted to reduce him. 

My time grew daily more burthensome, and I looked with 
anxiety for the day when I should leave Sumbhulpoor, where 1 
was obliged to he always upon my guard. The beginning of Sep- 
tember, Baboo Khan, detached by Jannoojci, to the assistance 
of Bowanec Pundit, encamped near Sumbhulpoor with 300 
c.nvalry. He demanded forage and money of the rajah; bill not 
being supplied immediately, blocked up the town, and threatened 
to attack it. He applied to me. I advised Akbcr to dispatch him 
as soon as possible and cautioned B.aboo Khan not to attach 
the part of the town I was in, where I had pul two guns I found 
into good order. The rajah delaying. Baboo Khan resolved to 
attack. He armed an elephant wilh a wooden shield on his fore- 
head, from whence projected a strong iron spike. The driver, 
who was prociccled by a large wooden shield, attempted to drive 
him against one of the gates, in order to force it open ; but the 
rajah’s people throwing a great quantity of fire-works from the - 
gate, frightened the beast so that he could not be brought to the 
charge. A few days after. Baboo Khan marched. 

At length, at Ihc end of September, the clouds which had 
covered the tops of the mountains from the time the rain set in, 
dispersed themselves, and the season was pronounced at an end. 
r prepared for my departure. The first of October, the rajah 
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came to see me, and begged every thing he saw; and it was with 
great difficulty I could save my compass. On the 2od, in the 
morning, I went to take leave of him. He and Akber made 
great professions of their attachment to the English, and of their 
desire of being dependent on them; at parting he presented me 
with a rough diamond set in a ring, I believe they were all glad 
to part with me; for the rajah and his brothers were convinced 
I would not assist in turing out the dewan, while Akber feared 
I would change my mind. I marched in the afternoon through 
the town and suburbs, and encamped at the rajah’s garden, three 
miles beyond it. Some of the principal people waited upon me 
in the evening, and advised me to be on my guard against the 
treachery of Akber, who had sent a force after me to cut me off. 
I answered, in such case Lord Clive would send forces to revenge 
my death, by destroying all the country with fire and sword. 

October 3. — I was not alarmed by these insinuations, but at 
the same time took every precaution. I kept near the banks of 
the river, and embarked such part of my baggage as I had not 
immediate occasion for in boats. I armed ail my sen'ants with 
spears. I took into my service twenty men, inhabitants of Balia- 
sore, with' match-locks. I rose at four, sent on my breakfast appa- 
ratus, which I ordered to be prepared at Garey. The tents were 
struck, and thirteen sepoys sent w’ith them ; the kifchen furniture 
followed, and after it the rest of the sepoys. As soon as they 
were at a little distance, I mounted my horse, or got into my 
palankeen, attended by the match-lock men. I passed all my peo- 
ple, and came to the breakfast table, where I sat till all my peo- 
ple passed me again. I then pushed by them ; and, going through 
several cultivated spots, came to the village Whoamah; and 
ordered the tents to be pitched in a grove without the town. 

Whoamah is a large village on the banks of the Maha Nud- 
dcc, surrounded with a live bamboo fence. The commander 
would not suffer any of my people to go into the town, nor would 
he come to .cce me; but he sent shopkeepers with necessaries 
to .cell to me. In the evening they all returned into the town; 
and although I did not like the suilenne.ss of the commander, 
yet as I found it was tempered with fear, I was under no 
apprehensions. 

October 4. — The march this day was through a mountainous 
uncultivated country. Twelve miles from Whoamah, I passed 
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liic bounds of the province of Stimbhulpoor, and entered that 
of Jonepoor. 1 inarched 13 miles fartiier, and encamped near 
Sindole, at the openinf* <»f a pass, where I could get no provi- 
sions of any hind : but as 1 had plenty on board my boats, I sup- 
plied my altendanis from thence. We were disturbed this night 
by the howlini* of wolves, which .abound in this pass. However 
they did no mischief; nor could I, from the intelligence of the 
inhabitants, understand they ever hunted in parties, as they are 
.<aid to do in other parts of the world. The male and female 
usually accompany and assist c:tch other, and, when they have 
young ones, are very dangerous. 

I early entered the pass of Sindole, formed by the projection 
of the mountains into the river. It is half a mile long, cr.aggy 
and steep. 1 ascended the top of the rock to the westward, and 
had a romantic view of the river, across three-fourths of which 
runs a chain of black rocks, over which the water descends «tcn 
feet in a cataract. The eastern side of the river was for a quarter 
of a mile free from rocks; and here w.ns the passage for the boats, 
where the water was very rapid. Some men who came with me 
as guides from the fort of Sindole, told me, that in a month's 
time, the water in the river dccre.'ising, would cease to fall over 
the rocks, and that in the height of the rains the rocks were not 
visible. 'I'liey told me farther, that the rocks were the remains 
of a bridge built in the age of the giants. 1 made this day a long 
march, for want of a convenient pkace to bring my boats to, and 
halted opposite the town Jonepoor. 

October 6. — ^Jonepoor is a large town, situated at the conflux 
of the Maha Nuddee and Tail rivers, the rajah of which is 
dependent on Jannoojei. The rajah took no notice of me, nor 
1 of him, but proceeded the next morning on the banks of the 
Maha Nuddee, in the midst of which is an island covered with 
high grass. Pa.ssed through a country flat and woody, but inter- 
spersed with spots well cultivated. 1 had left the wolves in the 
mountains, but found these parts much infested with bears, tygers, 
and wild boars. My dog attempting to worry one of them, he 
was followed, and, skulking under my palankeen, the bearers, 
apprehensive for themselves, let it drop, and the boar ran away. 
Fortunately 1 was on horseback, and the palankeen not broke. 

I halted near the village Gurdunnesser, where there is a prin- 
cipal fort. 
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October 7.— A little money does a great deal in a country 
Eo poor. I hired all the boats I could find, and crossed my peo- 
ple at once, the rh'er being a mile and a half wide, into the 
Boad country, and, having marched 12 miles, arrived at that 
town again. 

Octobers . — I halted here one day. The rajah was indisposed, 
and busy in providing his annual tribute for the pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut. This used to consist of provisions, fruit, and money; 
but the Mahrattas now seize the latter, and suffer him only to 
send the former in small quantities. 

October 9 . — I proceeded from hence to Cuttac, the same road 
I had come, and found no alteration, save that there appeared 
very little trade at Collo, the merchants having dispersed during 
the season of the rains. 

October 19 . — I reached Cuttac this day, and found that 
Bowanee Pundit, having taken the field against Sehoo Butt, was 
encamped three miles from the town. He sent to pay his compli- 
ments, and desired to see me the ne.vt day. 

I went early to the Mahratta camp, which I found verj' unlike 
an eastern one, even inferior to an English camp in India, in 
point of luxury ; the tents verj' small and low, save that in which 
the hall of audience was held; the bazar contained only neces- 
saries, and the baggage bullocks were few in number. 1 found 
Bowanee Pundit looking at his horses, which were picketted in 
the open air. This he told me was the first morning duty of a 
Mahratta. We walked to the tent of audience, where we sat 
together on the musnud. His conversation was lively no more 
resembling that of the Moguls I had been accustomed to in 
Bengal, than the liveliness of a Frenchman does the solemnity 
of the Spaniard. Perhaps the natives think it necessary to keep 
up that afTccted gravity, that they may be on their guard in the 
presence of their masters. He congratulated me on the escape 
1 had had in passing through such villainous countries, and 
repeated many stories of the treachery of the rajahs. He then 
led me into his sleeping tent, ten feet long, five broad, and four 
high, where we sat down on the carpet. He began by ridiculing 
the machinations of Sehoo Butt, who endeavoured to incite a 
jealousy of the English, for w'hom he expressed a great regard, 
though he .said an alliance with them was at that time incompatible 
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with the siiti.'Uioii of fii;: ninslcr, .Innnoojci. I Fnid, tiint the best 
me.-tns of forniinj* n closer connection with Lord Clive, would be 
to cede to Itim the province of Orissa for a stipulated annual 
sum. He meditated, and said that should be discussed at our 
next meelinji. I returned with him to the audience tent, where 
I observed a fine horse stood bridled and saddled, like a Cises- 
bio, ready for service on any sudden cmerjjcncy. This I under- 
stood was relieveil every two hours. 

I went attain to the Mahratta camp; found Bowanee Pundit 
had con.sidcred what I had advanced at the last meeting. He 
seemed convinced it was more for the interest of Jannoojei to 
rede Orissa to the F.nglish, provided the payment of the stipulated 
sum was secure. 1 answered, as a gentleman must be .sent to 
Nagpoor, his residence there would be the best security. He 
had, according to the custom of the country, given me a dre.ss 
of muslin, stained yellow. In the warmth ol conversation, he 
declared, if I was sent to Nagpoor, he would go with me; and 
exchanged turbans with me, by which we became sworn brothers. 

October 23.— \ left Cuttac, and reached Bunce the 26h, which 
being a place remarkable for thicvc.s, I ordered the sepoys to be 
particularly upon their guard. The sentry at my tent having 
observed a man skulking among the trees, who never would answer 
when challenged, pointed him <iut to the .sepoy who relieved him 
at two o’clock. The sepoy ob.scrving him advancing in the dark 
towards the tent, and neglecting to give him an answer when 
challenged, fired upon him; the poor fellow ran a few paces, 
and dropped down. I sent for the cutwall to examine the body; 
he pronounced him a notorious thief, w’hom he had long been 
in search of. 

I reached Ballasorc the 28th, and crossed the Shoobunrecka 
the 2nd of November, overjoyed at having once more set foot 
on English ground. I now contemplate, that, after so perilous 
a journey, I had carried no one point I wished ; but having resided 
during the most unwholesome season among a perfidious people, 
thought myself happy in having escaped with my life. The open- 
ing the diamond trade was prevented by the indolence of the 
inhabitants, and by their wretched dependence on the Mahrattas. 
The alliance with Jannoojei was obstructed by the very critical 
situation of his affairs, and by the distracted state of his family. 
1 he very severe illness Lord Clive laboured under, prevented 
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him from pursuing the plan for the cession of Orissa, though 
he entered on it with great alacrity; and the only satisfaction 
I had, was a promise to be employed in the negociation, should 
it ever be resumed. 


[£.vfrcc{cd flJid Reprinted jrom the Asiatic Annual Register 
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JonixAL oi- A IJofTi; TO Naci’Ork nv thi: wav or Cuttac, 

HruKosi.*.Mni:K, I)ongi:r Chur and tiu; Soutukrn 

lirNJARi: ClHAliT, IN* THK MONTHS OF MaRCII, 

Ai'rii., May, to thi: 3ri> Junk, 1790. 

7'f;r jnihnrinf: err a Journu! -xhich my brother, xehen 

v(iy ynu’tf:. heftt, tmt! hitet7tit'J only for tny fterusal ; hut as it 
itpi'Ctirs tfir route he loaf; :.~af thrimtih a finrt of India left 
h!,:tth in M>7for HeuneU'f Map, and laid do",rn as lilllc luiown lo 
I\\iroptMn>. St :> o-'ered to the Puhlic in some measure to fill the 
ehao,!, uf-.tsl mote perfect materials shall he produced tovards 
cinnpletine^ that celehratcd \corh. 

ISr/j April. IKW. 

G. I*. LrcKit:. 


Sunday, March 7. 

Hi I’AUiT.O from (^nlctiH.n n« mx in llic evening, .nncl .irrived 
,TI I'ufi.i Clli.iut .ni nine o’clock. 

Monday H. Ilnlicd, .inti fcni ilic hnRf'.ij'c .ncross the river. 

'I'siesday 9.* To Scinholc. 

UV(/n«*j 10. T<i l)ivcrliun.i. 

'i'hunday 11. To .Mi.nporc. 

I'tiday 12. 'I'o l)c\v.nunf!«nj*c. 

.Vtj{jirdfl.v 1.3. 'I'o Kerpov. 

Sunday M. To Midnnporc. 

Monday 1.3. ll.tiicd. 

Tuesday Ifi. M.nhcd. 

ir«-</nr5<ffly 17. 'I'o Mookrimpoor. 

Thursday IS. 'I'o :i Munll viII:iRc beyond N.nrr.ninKurli. 

Tritlay 19. 'I'wo mile.*, beyond IXnnloon, on the banks of a 
lank. 

Saturday 20. Passed ihroiiRb Jellasorc; crossed the Soobiin- 
rcka, and encamped lo ilie S. \V. of Colonel Cockerell’s dctach- 
metii. My elephani tinforlunalcly run a piece of Bamboo into 
bis fool, and I should have been unable lo have proceeded had 
ii not been for the civility of Colonel Cockerell, who ordered 
me a camp elephant lo Balasorc. 

*An}' oI>scrvntioni on (tic fticc of llic country from Cnicuttn lo Jellntorc 
nppcnr ns snpcrfliioiii ns n joiirnnl from Windsor to Kcw. 
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i.{ t:r ; l!.r »m<.sUi I'i v, Isu h, .i(lri x tonin}; ilic 
v. r r .-.i. iinpciS in j tirlH.'hiJnl in,nn'.<tc prove. 

?i': jrin:.J*o, vJim lie iJ'.it pl.'iCe »n lhai 

?3'.f!r ‘A;’} }' «>j line xlxillu •. imlhinp Inil e«iatfe afe 

1 J;r ihjr'. c! wj ill'll pl;;( c ale 'miis . Clnloncl I'ciri’e ^va■. 
ihI It!* ill ilir jiiiiSii t<l hi: i.anip. We »!cti:h!ei5 onr Hoards and 
r':f.i;'r<5 -(hiiuir lirallv S 

.V.jfiif,?.-;;. 27 - rniietl, al ihc liiilaiiie «d a mile, Saiiiliienne K:i 
Tslhi'v ; rfoisrd the 'ronnd.i Nulla. anUle deep. !*a*M‘d, ai three 
milts, (!!:i»i.'i{iisd..i, 111 ihc Icfi and went ihi<>iit:h a hiream and 
If, -1.11 o( ific i.imr name adjuininp. llruved ihe lye N’lidee, and 
cneaiiiprd In Ihc ivcs|x\,i(d n( n.niinncpcr, no ihe I'anlji; nf a lank 
«d hoc v.aicr '(lie enuniry ii wniuly — Clouiic, first S. 1 C,; 
lailtily S. 

Suvtiir. .?.S', Unad wuudy In the Ciaiiniee liver, which wc 
ejfisied where il v.at eiiliiely dry. We ihen passed ilirmipli ihe 
Uiwri «i( janpepnre, whieli diiiinp ihe Mnpul pnvernmeiil was a 
phiee Ilf I'linc etiiuctpienee, and there are yet many remains of 
ihcif hiiildiiif;:, pariieularly a mouiiie and meld serai, or women’s 
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ap.nrtmcnts, within the walls, of which the present Merhattah 
oflicer has erected a bungalow. The following verses will point 
out the area : 

“May the standard of King Aurungzebe be displayed while 
the world e.xists ! ! ! The pure Nawaub of high dignity erected a 
mosque in the town of Jangepore, beyond the power of language 
to describe, from the dome of whose roof the heavens appear 
low. Hear, O ye bead-tellers ! If you make this place youi 
asylum for a night.” 

As the constructor of this mosque was abow Nessur Khan, 
the age in which he lived will serve as its date. The builder, 
with the vanity of a Mussulman, is very extravagant in the praises 
of his mosque, though it is very ill-proportioned, having a large 
dome, with short pillars. We encamped, having first crossed the 
Bitturne and Cassoah rivers, in which there was water, in a 
mangoe grove on the banks of the latter.— Course S. and by W. 

Monday 29. Went through the village of Burwa, passed a 15 
tank to the left, cro.sscd a bridge, with four centre and four cor- 
ner minarets, and the Bomine and Komrea rivers; crossed the 
Gainkel again, passed through the village of Arckpore, and 
encamped about a mile beyond it, in a fine mangoe grove, where 
we had the water of the river.— Course S. and by W. The road 
from Burwa to Arckpore lies in a fine broad valley, but the culti- 
vation of it .appears to be in a neglected state; but when we consi- 
der the system of government of the native princes, which pays 
little regard to the ability of the cultivator, and the frequent 
introduction of rapacious soldiery, deserted villages and unculti- 
vated plains become more matter for grief than surprise. 

Tuesday 30. Passed the Burpah and Jeipore nuddees to the 14 
right; came to Luckunpoor serai; passed Gopeynautpoor; road 
good : arrived at Pudumpoor. There is a tank of good water on 
the left on entering the town, and one of bad on le.nving it. We 
encamped in a mango grove, a quarter of a mile beyond it. 

Wednesday 31. Road good to the banks of the Mahanuddy : 1® 

there was little water in it, and where we cro.sscd, at the Anisa 
Ghaut, it was fordable; but the sands, which arc on cither side of 
the stream, arc deep, and about three miles .across. We were 
met on the banks of the river by a party of horsemen, who told 
us that the R.ajah did not wish we should encamp at Nuyeenah 
Baugh: but we e.vplalncd to them, that we were not a part of 
the detachment and were going to Nagporc : upon which we 
proceeded thither without opposition. 
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Aliout two miles from (iull.'ic. In ihc west, at the foot of a 
Ilimlon (c'mpk*. the Cuti<iiira, scparalinj! Itself from tlie Maha- 
muldy, flows to the southward of the town, wltilc the Mahanuddy, 
passim! under the fort of Ilecrhauty to the norllt, bends its course 
to the hay of (ioojunnii. where, tof'ether witlt the Cutjoora, it 
falls int(» the sea. insultint! the spot in the form of a Delta (A). 
The land, from the point <»f separation of the waters, on one 
side as far as the town, and to the fort of lieerhauty on the other, 
is defended hy a slronj! stone embankment, which preserves the 
place from inundation in the rains. It is a t'rcat work. The 
stone is of the e*»untry : app.irently a concretion of land ; which 
is soft when duR out of the quarry, and acquires durability by 
exposure to the air. 'I'here arc steps cut in the embankment, 
and several temples on the Cutjoora bank for the convenience 
of hathinn and performing the Ponjeh in the rains. But the 
stream lies .above a mile of! at this season of the year. 

There is a number of brick and stone buildings : amongst 
which are, the I. aid Baunh, the residence of the Rajah, situated 
on the Cutjoora, surrounded by a hiRh stone wall with gateways; 
several rclinious edifices, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, parti- 
cularly a very handsome mosque, built hy the order of Zccbul 
Nissan Khanum, AurunRzebe’s dauRhter, during the government 
of Rkraum Khan. The fort of Beerbautty, to the northward of 
the town, is surrounded by a wet ditch, about l.'iO feet broad, 
which is supplied from the Mahanuddy by a channel covered with 
large stones. It is built of the stone already mentioned, and the 
walls do not appear thick or in good repair. There are embra- 
Euics for cannon only in the bastions, in the parapet, and curtain 
loopholes. 

Trom the most accurate information I could procure, I found 
that the whole force consists of 1000 Merhattah and 150 Seik 
horsemen, and 500 irregular foot, little better than r.nbble. 

The Soubadhar, as he is styled, Rajah Ram Pundit, is now 
at Nagporc, whither he is generally summoned once in two or 
three years, to give in his .accounts. His tenure is on the footing 
of that of a farm : he pays the Rajah of Nagporc 10 hacks of rupees 
out of the collection, which arc estimated at 22 lacks, including 
what is sent from Balasore : the remainder the Soubahdar applies 
to his own use, the pay of the soldiers, &c. &c. — He generally 
returns from Nagpore well fleeced; for he is "obliged to make 
considerable presents to retain his office; when, to make up his 
own private losses, and to realize the usual revenue, the blow 
falls with redoubled weight on the wretched inhabitants of his 
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districts. Gowraung Roy, a Bengale by descent, born at Cuttac, 
is the instrument he makes use of; and such is the utter detest- 
ation that he is held in, that a poor man will not utter his name, 
for they say it brings misery with it. — Piles of skulls and bones 
lie scattered in and near the town : a miserable spectacle ! at 
which humanity shudders; and the streets are crowded with 
beggars stan’ed almost to death. They frequently surrounded 
my tent, and I could not shut my ears to the cries of wretched- 
ness I could not help drawing a comparison between the wretched 
state of these people and those under the protection of the 
British government; and only wish that Mr. B. could be a 
spectator of what I have seen. 

There is very little specie in gold and silver in circulation, 
and the rents are paid in cowries. 1 imagine the greatest branches, 
of the revenue are the customs, and tax upon pilgrims going to 
Jugurnaut. A bullock-load of silk is taxed at six rupees; and so 
on in proportion to the bulk and value of the load. Pilgrims 
from the Decan pay six rupees; those from Bengal, who are 
generally richer, ten rupees. They however are not severe in the 
c.\action when they think the party really poor; and they make 
up their loss occasioned by this lenity when they find out a 
wealthy subject in disguise, which is frequently the case. 

Thursday April, 1. Cuttac. 

Friday 2. Ditto. 

Saturday 3. Ditto. 

Sunday 4. Ditto. 

Monday 5. Ensigns Stokoe proceeded towards the south- 
ward, to fix the encamping ground of the detachment. 

The Rajah’s son, Sudashevaraou, paid Mr. Foster a visit. 

He was mounted on a small elephant, which he rode with a 
saddle, and was attended by the Dewaun, the Kelladaur of Beer- 
bautty, the Paymaster of the troops, &c., horsemen and footmen. 

He is a young man, black and short. His dress was a short 
jacket of white cloth, with a piece of loose fine linen thrown 
over his shoulders, silk drawers, and a turban and handsome 
cli.'imond bracelets. He scarcely spoke; but the Dewaun talked 
ns much as four people. We received them under an awning, 
and we were all seated in the manner of the East, upon a white 
clot!) spread upon a carpet. The ceremony of the distribution 
of otter and paun being over, the company broke up. 

Tuesday 6. At Cuttac. 

Wednesday 7. Colonel Cockerell’s detachment arrived, and 
\ went in the morning to be present meeting of the Rajah’s son 
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with the Colonel, nnd nccompanied him to Lnul Bnugh in the 
evening, to return the visit. Lieutenant Maxwell and Ensign 
Spottiswoodc left us, and joined the detachment, having been 
relieved by Lieutenant James Davidson, the officer commanding 
the escort ordered with us to Nagpore, 

Thursday 8. At Cuttac. 

Friday 9. Ditto. 

Saturday 10. Ditto. 

Sunday 11. Ditto. 

Monday 12. Ditto. 

Tuesday 13. Ditto. 

Wednesday 14. Ditto. 

Thursday 15. Returned the Rajah’s son visit. 

Friday 16. At Cuttac. 

Saturday 17. Ditto. 

During the time we were at Cuttac it was in general cool and 
pleasant: the wind from the S. E. ; but stormy and rainy in the 
night. 

3 Sunday 18. Crossed the Mahanuddy in boats, and encamped 
in a mangoe grove; situated about W. and by N. from 
Nugeenah Baugh. 

Monday 19. I went into the village in the morning, and 
could perceive where the Cutjoora separates itself from the 
Mahanuddy, which is to the southward of the Dewul, or Hindoo 
temple, before mentioned. 

Tuesday 20. Remarkably cool in the morning, but at twelve 
o’clock it became very sultry, and the thermometer rose to 100°. 

14 Wednesday 21. Mr. Forster received at twelve o’clock at 
night Colonel Cockerell's long-wished-for letter, informing him 
that all the detachment had crossed the Chilca Lake, that the 
object of his residence at Cuttac was completed, and that he 
might proceed to Nagpore: we accordingly marched in a few 
hours afterwards. The first part of the road was narrow, and led 
through the village, with the river* to our left. Beyond that, 
although there is a great deal of wood, there are some open 
spots of ground, which are crowded with game; as hares, pea- 
cocks, &c. 

The last four miles of the road were full of trees, and the 
elephants were in a small degree obstructed. We went under 
a gaut; called Raoutoragurh, and encamped at the village of 
Nundeilt, about a mile beyond it,, having Kunderpoor in our 
front. — Course S. W. 


*By the river is meant the Mahanuddy. 
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Cundcapara, at about ciSht miles distance from Cutloo. After 
passing the village of Lungracunta, a mile further, we encamped 
in a spacious mangoc grove, near the village of Bcalpara, under 
which the river flows. Our course was about W. 

17 Monday 26. The road lay through a thick forest, and the 
hills to the right and left were nearer than they were yesterday. 
The people say tigers are numerous. We encamped in a mangoc 
grove at the entrance into the village of Burramool. The 
situation of this place is very romantic : the hills on either side 
approximating, Ic.ave only a small space, through which the 
Mahanuddy flows in a winding course, and form the pass of the 
Burramool, which they justly style the Western gate of the coun- 
try dependant at Cuttac. This village, and the adjacent country, 
called Duspullah, for about fourteen coss, belongs to a 
Zamindar, whose strong situation has rendered him almost inde- 
pendent of the Merhattahs : and the present Rajah of Nagpore, 
Ragojec, has given up the consideration of his pcshlcush, or tribute, 
and conferred upon him the Nishaun and Mcraukib colours and 
arms, on condition that he will grant free egress and regress to his 
subjects over his side of the Burramool Pass. The Zemindar’s 
vakeel came in the evening. He seemed rather to demand a 
complimentary present from us, than ask it, but we told him, 
that if he would go on with us to tbe next stage, at Cussumgurh, 
and behaved himself properly, wc would not let him depart un- 
satisfied. — He left us, and promised to send guides at twelve 
o’clock at night, when we intended marching. 

21 Tuesday 27. When we arose, wc sent people into the village 
to get guides, but they refused to come until daybreak, and 
appeared to be very turbulent. It was fortunately moonlight; 
and the baggage, preceded by a Jemadaur and twelve Sepoys, 
and followed by the rest as a rear-guard, went on without opposi- 
tion. The road for six miles is very good, without any 
perceptible ascent; for two miles it is indifferent; and the re- 
mainder of the distance, to the summit, for four miles, is very 
rocky and bad, and for the last 500 yards very steep. There are 
two hills on each side of the ghaut. When I had arrived within 
two miles of the summit the moon set, and as I had left all the 
lights with the baggage I was obliged to feel for the path with 
my hands : when I passed the tank, called Pudumtallai, on the 
top, it was dark. I understand that there is a chokey of a few 
pykes there, and that it is the eastern extremity of the zemindary 
of the Rajah of Boad, with whom the Merhattahs have entered 
into the same mutual contract as with the Zamindar of Dus- 
pullah. The descent from Pudumtallai to Cussumgurh, near 
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■which wc encamped, is gradual and easy. There is a bamboo 
fort : it is out of the high road. . \Vc were obliged to dig for 
water on the bed of a nullah. There is a tank in the village, 
where the elephants went to wash, but the water was bad. — Our 
course was irregular, but inclined to the -westward. 

Wednesday 28. The road was good : vre crossed the beds 12 
of two nullahs, which were broad, and passed two villages, the 
last called Beinsghorau, at seven miles from Cussumi*urh, and 
encamped at the village of Pungurha, on the banks of the river. — 
Course W. N. W. 

Thursday 29. The road was x’ery good, and in general led 12 
through a thick wood. After crossing the beds of two nullahs 
we passed Ramgurh, where the country is more open, and en- 
camped in a mangoe grove about two miles beyond it, close upon 
the banks of the river, which is rocky and deep, and bears a 
beautiful appearance. At forty minutes past four o'clock A.M. 
there was a total eclipse of the moon. — Course W. S. W. 

Friday 30. The road was excellent and the country open. 10 
We crossed the beds of two dry nullahs, which were broad, at 
about three miles distance. We passed by the village of Quoid, 
to the right, which is fortified in the country manner with clumps 
of bamboos : we arrived at Boad at six o’clock. — Course nearly 
N. W. owing to a turn which the river takes; and it will be 
found the direction of the road is governed by the situation of 
the river, as water is scarce in that country. 

Saturday, May 1. Halted at Boad. 

The Rajah paid us a visit; he is an old man, and of very 
descent deportment : he came in a palankeen, and had the Chetz 
Nishaun, and Merautib, and a number of people attending him. 

He is a Rajpoot, and his family has been in possession of Boad 
for a long scries of years. His country- is a fine \’alley, and the 
inhabitants appear to be rather numerous than otherwise. Boad 
extends from the Burramool Gaut to the c.ist\vard, to the junction 
of the Tail Nuddc with the Mahanuddy to the westward, and is 
confined on north and south by the hills on each side of the river. 

The village is small : there is a bamboo fort. The only remark- 
a!)le objects I saw were some pagodas, dedicated to the Maha 
Deu ; the figures carved on the outside were very light, and better 
e.xecuted than any thing of the sort I ever saw. It is curious to 
olverve, that in Orissa the bramins do not officiate in the pa- 
godas, but the gardeners. In my walk this evening I met with a 
bramin, an intelligent man; he told me that the Rajah Muddoo 
Soodur was very ill obeyed, and that he received no revenue from 
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his counto'i and only n small amount in kind for the use of him- 
self and family, which was paid from some of the villages in 
the immediate vicinity of Boad. 

He said it was othenvise during the government of the Rajah’s 
brother, who died about two years ago; he was dreaded by all 
the petty Zemindars, and received a tribute equal to 5,000 rupees 
per annum. 

17 Sunday 2. Countrj' open, and fine road. Passed the village 
of Comarhara to the right, at about four miles from Boad. 
Crossed the Sunklee Nuddee, a clear stream, ankle deep : there 
i.« a fort and a village near it, called Mirzadhore, situated on the 
either side. From thence the road lies through a thin forest, in 
which I saw a great number of deer : when we had got clear of 
It we came on to a plain, on which Byraghur is situated; but 
finding no shelter we proceeded two miles farther, and encamped 
under the shade of some pcepui and dauk trees. There is a jeal 
and a well of water, which arc both bad ; but there is a tope near 
the river side, which we did not sec till we had encamped. The 
Rajah of Boad had sent a man along with us, and ordered the 
people at Byraghur to sell us provisions; and we received great 
civility from all his people. — Our course for the first part was 
due W. ; latterly S. W. 

13 Monday 3. The country was in general open, and where 
there was jungle it was thin. The hills to the right and left were 
distant. We crossed the Baug Nudde at about four miles from 
Byraghur, and nine miles beyond it the Tail Nudde, at its con- 
fluence with the Mahanuddy, three quarters of a mile to the S. E. 
of Sohnpoor, near which we encamped in a pleasant mangoc 
tope. — Our course was nearly W. and by S. 

The Rajah, Pirrit Singh, a boy of about ten years of age, 
came and paid us a visit in the evening. The management of all 
the business is in the hands of the Dewaun, an Orissa bramin. 
They complain much of the licentiousness of a Merhattah army 
under the command of Bundhoo Jee, the nephew of Maipuh 
Raou, the governor of Raypore; and the Dewaun entreated 
Mr.'* Forster to represent their situation at Nagpore, and procure 
redress. 

The inhabitants of the countries which we have hitherto 
passed through style themselves Woreas, or natives of Orissa. 
They are a fierce people, and possess a considerable degree of 
personal courage; they are commonly armed with bows and 
arrows, or swords : the latter are generally carried naked, and are 
broad at the end and narrow in the middle. They have a rooted 
antipathy against the Merhattahs, and frequently boast of the 
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numbers ibcy have slain. The lafter are too strong for them in 
the plain, but they can make themselves very formidable to 
cavalry in the woods. 

Tiier.(Iay 4. We struck out of the usual road to Nafipore, 16 
which is by Sumbulporc and Sarint-urh, to go by the liurrosumbcr 
district, which is shorter by six statjes than the former. After we 
had got clear of the tov/n our road led through a junSile of low 
frees. When we had travelled six miles we came to a tank and 
a villaj-e, to the left of the road, called Baunkbcrja : at twelve 
miles another tank and a few huts. We crossed the beds of 
several dry nullahs, and wafer is in lieneral to be found by digtiini; 
for if. After sjoini? fhroui|h an e.xtent of nineteen milc.s of junUlc 
and wood, and passinj* two deserted villages, I arrived at I.uchin- 
poor, and sat down in expectation that the party would come 
up; but after v/aiting two hours, a servant came and told me that 
Mr. Forster had encamped four miles in the rear. It was then 
excessively hot, and I rode up to the fort, and requested the 
Kelladar to give me shelter : he gave me an outhouse to remain 
in, brought me milk, and was very civil, but would not let me go 
into the fort. It is of mud. The country round about is open : 
there is a stream of water about half a mile to the north of the 
fort, and a tank of fine water near it. I remained till near five 
o’clock, and returned where Mr. Forster was encamped under 
some pecpul-trces. 'riiey had been obliged to dig for water in 
the bed of nullah. — Our course was W. and by N. 

Wcdnciday 5. We passed through Ic's jungle to-day. The i2 
hills to the right scarcely discernible; those to the left near. We 
pa^'cd a deserted village, after having travelled about ten miles, 
and encamped at another deserted village, called Tintulgoun, 
situated on the banlrs of the Aung Nuddc, opposite to which there 
is another village, called Dongrapallc. The channel of the Aung 
Nuddc is about 200 yards broad. There arc only pieces of stand- 
ing water at this .season, which are very good. The guides in- 
formed rne the .'ource is to the westward, at a great distance. 

'J he country appears to have been cultivated to the e.xtcnf of some 
miles rrjund this village, and if is only a few months, sineg the 
inhabitants have fied into the hills, v/hich was at the approach 
of Hundhoo Jee’s army, 

7 hursday 6. The road lay through an open country. After 12 
advancing about fotir miles, we came to Ifurbunga, which we 
found totally deserted ; and a mile beyond it, we saw Moorsond 
in the same condition. Here the guides from l>ucheep fell on 
their kneC", and said they would go on if ve ordered them, but 
that they would return .at the peri! of their live.-. They pointed 
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out the road, which was straijiht and well beaten, and we went 
on alone to a village called Sauicbautte, where we found one 
family and we persuaded the master of if, after much entreaty, to 
show us the road to the next village. He conducted us to Phasur, 
where we procured two men, who brought us on to Doorka. 
This village did not appear to have been long deserted, and I 
imagine the people must have left it at our approach. We in- 
stantly placed a guard of Sepoys to prevent our servants from 
pulling down the houses for firewood; and we sent the Bunnies, 
or grain people, with the guides, to a village about three miles 
off, called Huldec, where they got plentifully supplied with every 
thing, and I am persuaded, that if any English gentlemen were 
to travel this way again, they would not find the people appre- 
hensive of being plundered. I recollect at Sohnpoor, amongst 
the number of persons collected round us, there was a bramin, who 
made the following observation in the course of some conver- 
sation we had with him : — Said he, “You are natives of a region 
beyond sea, and have made yourselves masters of a large tract of 
country in India, and we arc sitting round you without dread and 
in an amicable manner. When the Merhattahs, who profess the 
same religion with us, come into our territory, we seek for refuge 
amongst the hills; our herds and flocks arc plundered by them, 
and our temples even not left unviolated.” 

I could not help feeling a degree of force in the bramin’s 
sentiments, though he might have intended what he said only as 
a compliment; and I was happy to find the people in general 
impressed with a good opinion of the justice of the British govern- 
ment in India. — Our course to this village was west. 

A’. B. There are several roads which turn off to the left, but 
the high road is that to the right. There is good water in a fa^k 
and the Aung Nudde is about half a mile to the north of it. 

Friday 7. The road was good ; the hills on the right discern- 
ible, those -to the left more distant. We crossed the bed of the 
Moneadur Nullah about two miles from Doorka, and the Aung 
Nudde at six. Two miles further went through Auglypore, where 
our people got supplied with grain : passed by Babopaulle, where 
there were only a few huts, and encamped at a deserted village, 
two miles beyond it called Tellingapaulle, to the southward of 
which is the Aung Nudde. The country was in general open, and 
appeared favourable for cultivation, and where there was jungle 
it was thin. We saw several herds of deer with fine branching 
horns. — Course to Auglypore W. ; from thence S. W. 

Saturday 8. Passed Sarungpore at nine miles from Tellinga- 
paulle, and Jumlah (where the Bunnies got supplied with grain), 
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at twelve and encamped at Donga Ghaut, to the S. W, of which 
we again met with the Aung Nudde. The country is open, there 
are marks of cultivation in many places, and we saw some large 
drove of cattle.— Our course for the first ten miles was N. W. ; 
latterly S. W. 

Sunday 9. Crossed the Aung Nudde; passed Poalgoun to the 
left, at about two miles, and Bobra at seven. Crossed the bed 
of the Komrea Nudde at ten, and encamped in a fine grove of 
bur, tamarind, and peepul trees, called Burkale, near which there 
is a jeal of water. The road was good, and lay in general through 
a thin jungle. The hills to the left very near. — Course W. S. W. 

Monday 10. Crossed the Komrea Nudde. The road from 
thence had a wild appearance, and led through a forest over a low 
ghaut at the foot of the hills for near eight miles, at which dis- 
tance the road lends off to the left to the hill on which the 
Burrosumber Rajah lives. There is no water to be met with 
except in one place, near two miles beyond the road which leads 
to Burrosumber. Mr. Forster and myself having procured guides 
took one, and proceeded beyond the people; but he, mistaking 
the road, conducted us to a small village, inhabited by moun- 
taineers, who fled at our appearance, but returned again in about 
two hours, making a most hideous noise, dancing, and beating 
their axes on the ground. We judged the shouting would bring 
more; and, as we had only a few servants with us, we thought it 
best to attempt a retreat without bloodshed : but we found at 
this crisis that the horses were gone to water about half a mile 
off, and that these savages were ready to draw their bowstrings, 
and we were obliged to present our firelocks to restrain them. In 
the mean time our horses coming up, we sent the palankeens on 
first, and kept in the rear ourselves on horseback, as it was the 
only quarter from which they could attack us, and we fortunately 
got into the high road, after going through two or three miles of 
bamboo jungle, which they fired, no doubt with an intention to 
cut off our road. Their language was almost unintelligible to 
us : but it should appear from the frequent use of the w'ord 
'‘'B«rg.ah” that they took us for Merhattahs, which it implies, 
and perhaps e.Tpectcd that we should plunder their village. We 
found the people encamped on the banks of the Tecrce Nullah, 
a running stream, which fiows to the right. There was a good 
shade. — Our course was S. W. 


MILES 


13 


20 


iV. ii. There is water to the ri5hf and left of the road for three 
miles before you come to the nullah. Travellers ought to be 
careful in going through the country; the hills are full of robbers, 
and thej- are a daring set of fellow*. 
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We ought to have stopped at Burrosumber, to have received 
a visit from the Rajah. A present of some broadcloth and a few, 
trinkets might have disposed him to be favourable to Europeans in 
future, and been instrumental to keep this road always open in 
cases of emergency. 

Tuesday 11. Our road was very good and broad, and the 
country more open. We left the hills, and crossed the Aung 
Nuddc at about half a mile from the Teeree Nullah ; and at a 
short distance beyond it we fell in with a party of Bunjaree 
people, who had fifteen bullocks loaded with grain, &c. : they 
returned with us cheerfully, and brought us to a place called 
Musankoonda, where there was no village, but shade, and water 
in a deep hole. This place belongs to the Sumbulpoor country 
which seems to intrude itself here between Ruttunpoor and 
Burrosumber. 

The Teeree Nullah forms the western boundary of the Berea 
Rajah’s country (the Burrosumber Rajah). 

There is a village called Hurrinbaub, about four miles from 
the high road to the left of the Teeree Nullah, which is held 
.sacred by the Hindoos on account of a fall of water; and the 
hramins who reside there have four villages allotted them by the 
Rajahs of Berea, Patna*, and Sarungurh. 

Wednesday 12. Fine open country, with a gradual descent. 
Crossed a small nullah, in which there was water, and a nudde 
called Joong. Our road from thence for about six miles ascend- 
ed, and we encamped at Soormul, inhabited by Gondest. The 
water is bad. — Our course for the first part was W. and by S. ; 
and latterly W. and W. and by N. 

Thursday 13. The road good. Went through .some jungle; 
passed the village of Causebara. at two miles from Soormul, and 
Pauplie at four, and encamped at a place called Pundrepauney, 
where there is some standing water in the bed of a nullah. — 
Course, first part W. and bv N. ; latterly N. and by W. 

-V. B. Nurrah is laid down in the map on the high road. — 
There is a place bearing that name, which lies off the high road, 
to the left beyond Causebara; none on the road we went. 

Friday 14. The road v/as good, and led through a thin 
jungle ; we encamped at the foot of a rock near a village called 
Khullaree. — Course W. and by N. and N. and by W. 

*A jungle Rnj.sh in the vicinity of the Berea one and dependent on him. 

fGondwauna, or the country of the Gondei;, extends from about seventy 
miles north of the Narbuddn ns low down to the southward ns the districts of 
Nngpore nnd Ruttunpoor. The natives nre n hardy, quiet people, and good 
cultivators. They profess themselves Hindus but eat fowls and do not abstain 
from flesh in general except that of the ox, cow, or bull. When Aurungzebe 
reduced this part of the Deccan he obliged numbers of them to become Mussul- 
mans. 
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Saturday 15. For the first ten miles the road led through a 15 

thick jungle; we then entered a fine, extensive, cultivated plain : 
with the villages of Mahsawen and Bcejpor to the right and left; 
beyond these we passed Karora, where there is a tank of water, 
and encamped at Balsoura, at which place we found little shade 
and bad water, — Course N. W. 

Sunday 16. The road, as yesterday, led over a fine cultivated 13 
plain : crossed the Mahanuddy at two miles from Balsoura ; the 
channel is about 300 yards broad. Passed the villages of Paura* 
gaoun and Aring, at three and six miles beyond it. The latter is 
a large and flourishing place, where there arc many merchants, 
weavers, &c. There is a most extensive grove of mangoe trees near 
if. We encamped in a fine mangoe grove on the banks of a tank 
near Rewa. — Course to the Mahanuddy N. W, ; from thence W. 


All the persons with whom I have had any conversation, both 
at this place and at Balsoura, concur in saying that the .source of 
the Mahanuddy is about thirty gond coss, equal to 120 English 
miles, to the S. W. from hence, at a place called Schawa, and 
that it rises in a field at the foot of a hill. 

Monday 17. The road led over the plain. Passed Nowagaon |g 
at six miles from Rewa, It was dark, but I could perceive trees 
and a tank. There is a number of villages scattered all over the 
plain, but none that cither affords water or shelter sufficient for 
a large party. We encamped to the eastward of Rayporc on the 
banks of a tank, called Bygenaut Ka Tallow, the only good tank 
near the place, — Course W, and by S. ; latterly W. 

Tuesday IS. Halted at Rayporc. 

Rayporc is a large town, and numbers of merchants and 
wealthy people reside there. There is a fort, the lower part of 
the walls of which is of stone, the upper of mud; it has five doors 
and several bastions. There is a fine-looking tank built round 
with masoniy, but the water is bad. 


Ruttunpoor is in general a very fertile, fine country, and may 
be styled, from its plentiful produce of rice, the Burdwan of these 
parts. The widow of Bembajee, Moddajcc's brother, is still alive, 
and all ostensible respect is shown to her; but the e.tecutivc part 
of the government is in the hands of Mayput Raou, a bramin from 
Nagporc. The collections of Rayporc, including the toll upon 
loaded cattle, are only 70,f)00 rupees, and those of all Ruttun- 
poor not above 1,.50,(y)(). During the government of Bembajee 
the revenue amounted to five or six lacks of rupees; but 1 was 
un.nblc to learn the cause of this astonishing decrease. The 
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people were remarkably civil; for it seems the Rajah had given 
orders that we should be supplied with every thing we wanted. 

Wednesday 19. Plain and open -country. Crossed the 
Kharavn river eight miles from Raypore, and passed the village 
of Komrie a mile further; to the right of which there is a road 
leading to Nagpore by the Lanjce Pass, and another to the left 
by the Dhongur Ghaut : we took the latter, and advanced about 
five miles, to the village of Suruckdeh. There is no shelter, but 
a stream of good water near. — Course W. and by S. and latterly 
S. W. 

Thursday 20. Plain open country. Passed several villages 
and crossed a nullah, in which there was some standing water. 
We encamped near the fort and village of Doorg. There are 
several fields of paun, and the adjacent country appears well 
cultivated. The Komaishdar, or head man of the place, came out 
and visited us, and was very civil. — Course W. and by S. and 
latterly W. 

Friday 21. Plain open country. After travelling a mile and 
a half, we crossed the Sheo Nudde; they say it takes its rise from 
the southward, about fifty miles, and falls into the Mahanuddy at 
There was no stream, but pieces of standing water. 
It was about 250 yards broad. There is a village on the banks, 
called Piepursain. The plain from thence is crowded with 
villages, the largest of which, called Pursool, is seven miles from 
Doorg. - We stopped at Hurdwah. — Course S. W. 

Saturday 22. After advancing a mile and a half, we passed 
Mohurrimpoor. We then began to approach the jungle, and 
passed the village of Causepaul; a little way beyond which we 
turned to the right, leaving Belhare on our left hand, and encamp- 
ed on the banks of a tank of very muddy, bad water, near the 
small- village of Porinna. — Course W. and by S. and S. W. 

Sunday 23. Our road led through jungle. For the first 
three miles we went W. and by S. and for five miles nearly S. W. ; 
after which we turned out of the high road to the left, and en- 
camped at the village of Cheepa, where we got provided with 
grain and remained all day. We marched again in the evening, 
and. the road led through a forest of large trees. Dongur Ghur 
is off the road to the right, about eight miles from Cheepa. There 
Was formerly a fort there ; but both that and the village are in 
ruins. We encamped on the banks of a dry nullah, two miles 
beyond it, in which we were obliged to dig for water. The road 
was remarkably good. — Course S. W. ; and latterly W. 

Dongur Ghur appears to be one of the southermost hills 
of the range of which Lanjee forms a part. There is no ascent 
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favoured by the light of the moon. After passing a’ deserted small 
village, to the right, we encamped on the bank of the Baug Nudde. 
There is only some standing water; the bottom is rocky. The 
general inclination of our course was to the southward, but 
very irregular. We were in great want of grain, and the cattle 
and people had only half allowance. 

Wcduesday 26. The first part of the road led through a 
thinner forest than what we had passed through yesterday, with 
ranges of small hills to the right and left. At three miles from 
the Baug Nudde we crossed the Goredau, in which there was 
water, and passed a deserted village of the same name. The 
jungle from thence to the village of Huldee, six miles, became 
more thick, and the road stony, with some acclivity. We pro- 
cured guides from thence, and proceeded to Cheesgurh, which is 
situted in a fine cultivated valley, and there is a tank of water, 
but it is muddy, owing to the buffaloes which wallow in it. — 
Our course was winding, but upon the whole we came a good 
deal to the southward. 

Thursday 27. The road for a mile w’as very good, when 
arriving at the foot of a hill we turned off to the left, and went 
over a narrow road on the ridge of a hill, with a precipice for a 
few hundred yards to the left. The surrounding trees were small 
and stunted in their growth, from the parching heat of the rock. 
As we advanced the road became better, and at seven miles from 
Cheesgurh there is an open spot of ground, where we saw a 
Bunjaree encampment; they have the water of the Gaurvey 
Nudde, the source of which is near. Onwards there is nothing but 
wood and jungle, till you come to Poulandre, which is an open 
spot surrounded by hills. We passed it to the right, and proceed- 
ed to the Gaurvey Nudde, where we had good shade, but were 
obliged to dig for water. — Our course was very winding, but 
inclined to the westward. 

Friday 28. The road led through a jungle and between hills 
for eight miles, when it became more open, and we encamped at 
Nowagoun. Near it is an extensive lake of water, which you see 
to the right of the road for two miles before you come to the 
village : it is situated in a deep hollow between the hills to the 
east and weat, and is confined by a bank to the northward. The 
waters of it are distributed through the village by several channels 
and it is of great use to the cultivators on the dry plain. — Course, 
first part W. ; latterly S. W. 

Saturday 29. The road led through a thin jungle. At seven 
miles from Nowagoun we passed Cheesa, and at ten Chandgherri, 
or Saungherri : the last is the most populous place I have seen 
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since 1 left Cuttac. There is a fort and a large tank; we encamp- 
ed beyond it, on the banks of the Chilbun Nudde, off the high 
road, in a pleasant mangoe grove. — Course nearly W. 

Monday 30. Sheikh Mahomed Ally, with a party of Sepoys, 10 
dressed after our fashion, and some horsemen, came out to meet 
us from the Rajah of Nagpore. The Sheikh is a polite old man, 
and has always been sent out to meet the English. — ^The road led 
through a thin jungle. At three miles from the Chilbun we pass- 
ed a wretched jungle village, and four miles beyond it came to 
fvcnar>’, which is large : from thence the country is more open. 

We encamped at Maungley, under the shade of some mangoe 
trees planted in a row on the edge of a stream of water, which 
flows through a channel cut to .supply the surrounding fields : it 
comes out of a large tank, as at Nowagoun. There is a Hindoo 
temple on the bank of it. — Course to Kcnary W. ; from thence 
S. W. 

Tuesday 31. The road lay through a thick jungle for some 20 
miles. Mr. Davidson and my.self were carried out of the road 
through the ignorance of the guides; when we found it again 
we passed Kasulbarry at nine miles from Maungley, Chicly at 
eleven, and Adara at thirteen. The countr>' from Kasulbarry to 
the Ueirgunga is open. Where we crossed there was little water, 
but it was .sweet and clear; the channel is 300 yards broad. The 
country beyond it to Bcitoa, where we encamped, is a plain, 
finely cultivated, and covered with villages. There was bad water 
at lielK^a, but good shade.— Course W. and by N. 

Weduvsday, June 1. The road for near two miles led 14 
thrf)ugh a thin jungle. When we crossed the Aum Nudde we 
found the country more open, the plain finely cultivated, and a 
great number of villages. We encamped in a mangoe grove near 
K<diy, in which there was a well of good water. — Course W. 

Thursday 2. The road led over the plain, the produce of 8 
which i>- wheat : it was highly cultivated. There is a great num- 
ber of villages all o\'er it. We encamped at Teetiir, in a- mangoe 
grove. 

Tridtiy 3. I’lain richly cultivated, and covered with' fine vil- ]0 
Inge--. We encamped in a mangoe grove to the cast of Nagpore, 

.V. //. Our luuirs of travelling, until the 23rd of May, were 
from two o'clock in the morning to seven, eight, or nine, accord- 
ing to the length of the stage ; from the 23rd of May we used to 
marcli half an hour before sun‘:et, and encamped at nine or fen 
o'clock. We should have been unable to have gone through 
the countries we did, h.ad we not h.nd grain, people and bullocks 
of our own. 
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Account of Nagpore, etc. 

Nagporc, situated in 79° 46 ' east longitude from Green- 
wich, and 21° 49' north latitude, is the present capital of Gond- 
w’auna*, a name little known to Europeans, perhaps owing to the 
remote situation of it from our settlements and the Raujt of that 
name having been dismembered before w’e possessed any territory 
in India, at which time the comparatively confined state of the 
affairs of the Company did not lead to geographical inquiries. 

I have taken no small degree of pains to ascertain the bound- 
aries of Gondwauna ; and though I w’ill not pretend to say that 
the information I have procured is in every respect exact, yet 
it may serve to give a general idea of the extent of the country. 

It is not amiss to observe, that the people of this place are 
by no means communicative, and very circumspect in giving 
information, particularly to Europeans, and it has cost me no 
small degree of trouble to cojlect w’hat trifling information this 
account contains. 

Gondwauna is bounded on the north-east by imaginary line, 
dnawn from the towm of Belhare to the city of Ruttunpoor; on 
the south-east by such another imaginary line, drawn from 
Ruttunpoor through the village of Soormul (situated about five 
coss to the north-east of Nurrah, w'hich last is laid down in the 
map) to the junction of the Oordah and Beingunga rivers; on 
the south-west by the Oordah river; and on the north-east by 
that chain of mountains which separates it from Malwa. 

When Gondw'auna was partly reduced by Aulumgwer, he 
obliged a great number of the natives, together with the Rajah, 
to embrace the Mohomedan religion ; and the countrj' remained 
for a series of years in this situation, the Rajah paying a sort of 
homage to the Moghul, as lord paramount : when, in the begim 
ning of the present century, Ragojee Bhooshla, descended from 
the great Sevagi, reduced the greatest part of Gondwauna, to 
the south of the Nurbudda, with the province of Berar. The 
lenity with which he treated the Gonde Rajah deserves parti- 
cular mention, as it shows a trait of humanity in the Merhattahs 
w’orthy of the highest pitch of civilization. He not only 
obtained from all sorts of personal violence, but allotted three 
lacks of rupees annually for the Gonde Rajah’s maintenance, 
and the fort for him to live in, by no mea ns as a confinement. 

•The three ancient capitals of Gondwauna were Gurry Mudlah, Gurry**** 
ond Deogur. 

fThe dominion of a Raujah is called Rauj, that of a king is denominated 
0 kingdom. 
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I/urhnun Siiah, the son of the conquered Rajah, has still hand- 
some alknvnnce?, and the fort to live in; and the confidence which 
the late Moodajec placed in him was sircat : for v,hat could be 
a ircafcr mark of it in the East, than puttinti his family and 
women under his chnrSe v:hen he went upon any warlike 
expedition? which he constantly did. 

Raslojce was the founder of Nasipore, which he surrounded 
with a Mrnpart, it heinii only an insiinificant villafic appertain- 
inii to the fort prior to his capture of it. It is situated on a fine 
iiich plain which is richly cultivated, and produces fine wheat, 
and hounded by hills to the north-west and south. The Nai^ 
Nuddc, a rivulet runninii to the southward, liivcs name to the 
town. Tiic liouscs are generally meanly built and covered with 
tiles, and the streets are narrow and filthy. The only Jlood huild- 
ini is the palace, he^un by the late Moodajec, and now finishintl 
by his son, the present Rajah; it is built of a blue stone duJi out 
of a quarry in larfie blocks on the western skirts of the town. 
The present Rajah, however, has dc.stroyed the j;rand effect which 
would ftavc been produced by flic stone alone, by intermixing 
brick-work in the building. There is a very lari^e and deep tank‘ 
near the west 4ntc. called Jumma Tallow, three sides of which 
.ire handsomely built up with ma'onry, and the Rajah has a 
fonnik'ry to the southward of the town, called Shvikcrdcrri, where 
he casts tolerably 4ood brass j-uns. These, with some few tjar- 
dens of the Rajah’s neatly laid out in ’.valks planted v.-ilh cypress 
trees and ir.terspcr.-cd with fountain?, arc die only places of note 
at Nadpore. 


It should appear that Major Rcnncll {Memoir, second edition 
1 til pni'.e 13) !■> not perfectly clear with rc^ard to the ide.a he has 
formed of the Merhnftnh state, that all the chiefs owe a sort of 
obedience to the Raishw.ah, rcsernhlinS' tliat of the German 
l^rir.ce- to the h'-mperor. The account I heard from the Dewannf 
in tlie Diiriinrf w.a^, "That there is a per.-on whom they cal) the 
reore-entative of the Rruj, who is kept in the fort of Saft.arah, 
and he i- treated v.irlj a!! im.at?inab!e rc-pcct when he make: his 
appe.aTr.n.’e a: Goonah, wiiich i' only upon particular ocendons; 
am! when a! Snttarah he !« supplied with every lu.xtiry. and 
r:‘ .Cnifirenrly attended. On the demise of tliis ima5t of tovern- 
tnent f’f.e h.ind-onu- ‘on ftf ‘ome po^ir rna.n i'. cho-en to fjjpply 
5•.!^ ro.>m. The Pai.-hwah i- prime minister fo the Merhatfah 
"tate; the linjafi o' Xa^pore, etc., commander in chief of the 

'P"' .i. ZCiK'.rt. 
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nrmics: and they, as well as the rest of the chiefs, call themselves 
servants of the Kauj; and none acknowlediics the least imme- 
diate authority of the Paishwah, hut they are all bound in cases 
of necessity to render mutual assistance to each other, for the 
public fiood of the constitution.” Rut the fine extensive country 
which the Paishwah occupies, lojiether with the advantage of 
playing the Sattarah puppet, will always give him influence with 
the other chiefs. 

The present Rajah, Ragojec Rhooshla, the grandson of the 
floiujueror (Ragojee the First was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Jannojee, who was succeeded by his brother Sabage, who was 
slain in battle by Moodajec, the father of the present Rajah. I 
have not the particulars of their histories), docs not seem to be 
either adapted to civil or military business; he is generally dress- 
ed plainly in white but wears costly diamonds and pearls; his 
behaviour is courteous to strangers. 1 lis great penchant is for 
elephants and marcs. He has about 200 of the former, the finest 
I ever beheld ; and they are fed so sumptuously with sugarcane, 
treacle, ghee, etc., and not unfrequently fowl pallow, that they be- 
come almost mad with lust, breaking their chains and doing great 
mischief, which is considered by the Mcrhaltahs as fine sport. 
The principle people about the R.njah arc, his brother, Munnea 
Rapoo, a very quiet young man; Rhowaunny Cauloo, the De- 
waun, a shrewd old fellow, and his nephew, Pondrang, the com- 
mander and paymaster of the army; Sircc Dhur, the Monshee; 
and Mahadajee i.eshkery, the Rajah’s confident, who is consulted 
on all occasions. 

The Rajah docs not keep up above 10,000 horse, the pay of 
which, as is the custom among all native princes, is irregularly 
distributed. He has two battalions of Sepoys, armed and 
clothed like ours; and although they have been drilled by black 
officers, formerly belonging cither to the Nabob of Lucknow, or 
our service, yet they go through their exercise very badly, and I 
do not think they will be able to make a stand against any body 
of native Sepoys disciplined by European officers. 

I have heard that the total collections of the Rajah’s 
dominions, including Ruttunpoor and Cuttac, only amount to 
seventy lacks of rupees per annum. I will not, however, pre- 
tend to affirm that this is exact, though I do not think it can 
much exceed that sum ; for the Rajah’s country notwithstanding 
the great extent of it, docs not contain a proportionable quantity 
of cultivated land to that which is waste and occupied by forests. 
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place where llic Iliiuloos nITer np llicir sacrifices and devotions 
is on a hill to the riiihl of the hijih road upon which a dewul, or 
leniple, is erected.—Course inelinini^ half a point to the eastward 
«»f north, with very little deviation. 


]5J Wtuhu'fdtiy tS. I'or the spitee of two miles the country w.is 
<»pen; after which we passed throtij-h a thick forest, in which 
there were many trees of leek and sissoo', which hrout^ht us to 
Domiertaul ; to the rijiht of which we encamped, near a well of 
j'ood water, where we had «ood shade also. We crossed the beds 
«»f many rivulets in tlie jumilef, some of which were broad; how'- 
ever, 1 did not inciuire into their names, as they can only have 
water in them at a lime when the torrents pour down from the 
hills, when they arc found dry at this season of the year; and 
their course must eonsei|uenlly even then he very short. — Course 
very little to the eastward of north. 

12 Tlittrsdny 9. Passed the villaiie of Ghurra to the left at seven 
miles; crossed the Pilaur Nuddc (bed of which is broad and rocky, 
rocky, and contained only a little water) at a short distance beyond 
the villaiic, and passed the villaUe of Souwausa to the left, a; 
nine miles from Domierlaul, and arrived at Paunehdhaur, so 
called from five streams running lofiethcr, two of which we 
crossed, and encamped on the hanks t)f the second. The road led 
ihroufih a thick forest, with the exception of a few cultivated 
fields near the villafies above noted, and was rocky, with a small 
deiirce of ascent. — Course N. and hy K, 

Whilst I was sitiinji at hreakfaci under a tree, an old man 
eighty years of aiic threw himself at my feet, and told me that his 
son's wife was afllicted with a terrible disorder, which had 
hailled the .skill of all the village doctors, and requested me to 
jiivc him some medicine. I told him I was entirely un.acquaintcd 
with medicine, and feared I .should be able to do his daughter- 
in-law no good; but he persisting in his request I consented that 
she should be brought : when how was I shocked to sec a beauti- 
ful young woman, who was reduced that she could not stand 
without aid ! She had a violent pulsation in the jugular vein, 
and she said her menses had long been stopped. I 4.ave her 
thirty mercurial pills, and desired her to take two every night; 
as I thought it probable that they might remove any obstructions, 
from which it appeared to me her distemper proceeded; and I 


‘Holli durable kinds of wood, particularly the former. 
tWood, or forest. — Hindastauni word. 
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sincerely -wish from my soul that fhey may produce a happy eftect 
which I have no right to expect from my ignorance. I cannot 
express the gratitude of the old man and his son; they brought 
me comfits, and stayed with me for an hour talking, and it was 
with difficulty they would leave me. 

Friday 10. Passed the village of Koorie at eight miles from 
Paunehdhaur. The road led through a thick forest, and was 
rocky and bad; and beyond Koorie there is a succession of 
ghauts, of the same name with the village, which alternately 
ascend and descend; but the acclivity being less than the 
declivit)', you get into a higher countrj*, which brings you to 
Magaum, where we encamped. There is a number of cultivated 
fields round the village, and the countty- is open. 

We had a great deal of rain at this place. 

Saturday 11. Passed the village of Gopaulpore at three 
miles from Mogaum. The road led over a plain, open country, 
that did not appear to be v.-eli cultivated, but was covered with 
grass, which seemed to be reser\’cd for the large herds of cattle, 
which we saw, to feed upon. Beyond Gopaulpore, about a mile, 
we passed through a thick jungle, which ends before you come 
to Chowree, where we encamped. The country round about this 
village, which is populous, has a beautiful appearance, with hills 
to the north and east of it, at a considerable distance, which 
leave a fine plain, that is v.'ell cultivated, and interspersed with 
some fine large trees. There was a great deal of water on the 
road, and my tent was double its usual weight, owing to the 
rain of yesterday, which occasioned the shortness of the stage. — 
Course N. 


MILES. 


161 
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Sunday 12. Passed the village of Jate at five miles; crossed 10 
the Gunga at six (which has its source seven miles to the east- 
ward, and falls into the Bein Gunga); and passed the village of 
Dawule at eight, and encamped at Narrailah, where there is a 
tank of good water. The road led over a plain, and was very 
miry, owing to the late fall of rain. There are ranges of hills 
to the right and left. — Course N. 

Monday 13. The road led through a plain country, which 12 
was, however, uncultivated, and was veiy rock}' and stony, with 
an easy accli%'it}', and we crossed some nullahs'^, the banks of which 
were steep. At eleven miles from Narrailah you came to Seunee 
Chowparah, near which the country seems to be well tilled. We 

*Cuts, or watercourses. 
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then went through the town of Chowparah, and crossed the Bein 
Gunga, in the middle of it, the stream of which was rapid, and 
the bottom full of rocks; it was, however, shallow: we encamp- 
ed on a plain beyond the town. This place is famous for the 
manufacture of iron, a great quantity of which is imported into 
our provinces, and is chiefly inhabited by Afghans, more of whom 
shall be said hereafter. — Course N. 


Tuesday 14. The road for the first five miles was winding 
amongst the hills and over low ghauts, which were very stony, 
and carried us a good deal to the eastward. Onwards, for four 
miles, to Sajepoore, was stony, though better than the former 
part. Under this village runs the Beejna, the bottom of which 
is rocky, and the stream rapid, at this season of the year, -which 
is increased by many rills that pour down its rocky banks with a 
noise that has an agreeable effect; its source is about ten miles 
to the westward, and it ultimately falls into the Bein Gunga, but 
at what place I was unable to learn. We proceeded at six miles 
future to Lucknadown ; two miles and a half of the road to which 
led over a barren, rocky country, and we passed over one ghaut 
that was rather steep. We then got into a plain, open country, 
that appeared to be well cultivated. Course last eight miles north, 
with little deviation. The country from Dongertaul to this village, 
an extent of seventy-one miles*, is held in jaguerf by Mahommed 
Umme Khan, a Pitan chief, to whose father the great Ragojee 
or Ragojee thq First, granted it in regard for services during 
his reduction of Gondwauna and the northern parts of Berar. 
Mahommed Umme Khan resides at Seunee, eight miles to the 
eastward of Chowrie, and he seems to pay little attention to the 
Rajah of Nagpore; for although I had a couple of the Rajah’s 
jasousis, or hircarahst, with me, with his perwanneh, directing 
that I should be provided with guides, yet they were obliged 
to get a second perwanneh from Mahommed Umme, to whom 
they went by the Rajah’s express order. This seems to argue an 
internal weakness in the Merhattah state alluded to, that I had 
no idea of, and appears to proceed from the unwarlike disposition 
of the present prince; for what could a handful of Pitans do 
against those columns of horse with which the Rajah might over- 
whelm them? The above accounts for the number of Pitans to 


*1 am ignorant of the breadth of Mahommed Umme Khan’s jaguer from 
E. to W. but do not imagine it is any where equal to twenty miles, and in 
most places much less. 

t A grant of land is called a jaguer. 
itRunning footmen, or spies. 
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be met with in the eountries we hnvc passed through, who 
the most part arc adherents to the Jaguerdar^. 

Il'ef/«cs(/<iy IS. 'Fhe road led through an open country, with 12 
little jungle, and was not so stony as yc.sterday, and the ascent 
less, but it did not appear to be cultivated, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of three or four insignificant villages we passed. 

At four miles from I.ucknadown you come to a stream called 
the Shur Nudde which forms the northern extremity of the 
territory of the Rajah of Nagpore, and the southern boundary 
of that of Hallajee. We encamped at Doombah, where I found 
a party of Pit.an horse belonging to Hallajee, which had come 
from .lubbilghur, to quell .some disturbances among the Gondcs. 

The .Icmadaurc of the party came and visited me in the evening, 
and was remarkably civil, and .said that if the rain ceased in the 
morning (for it had poured all day), he would accompany me for 
five or six miles with some of his horsemen. — Course N. and by E. 

Thursday 16. 'Flic road was very bad and muddy where 12 
there were no stones, leading <jver a plain country, which was 
wild and covered with gra.^s. At four miles from Doombah we 
passed the village of Huckery: and five miles further we went 
over a ghaut, which was short but rather steep, and covered with 
loose round stonc.s, which made the ascent difiicult to the loaded 
cattle. My lent was so wet and muddy, having fallen about my 
cars in the night, that 1 was obliged to seek shelter in the village 
of Raichore, where I fortunately procured three empty houses, 
purposely erected for the use of travellers, by the Mode, or grain- 
seller of the village, who permits people to put up in them on con- 
dition that they will buy their grain of him, which he seems to 
sell dearer on that account.— Course to the ghaut nearly north; 
after which the winding of the road carried us a great deal out 
of our right direction. 

The Jemadaur of horse was so obliging as to send me three 
Sippahyst to conduct me all the way to Jubbilghur. They were 
Bonedalas, or natives of Hundclkund; one of them, a fine stout ■ 
fellow, sung all the way with a loud voice, that you might have 
beard him at the distance of a mile, was mightily pleased that 
I entered into conversation with him, and told me that he would 
accompany me to Calcutta if I pleased. 

Friday 17. The road was very bad, and led through the ]! 
skirts of a forest for the most part of the way. We passed over 
many low ghauts, covered with round stones, which made the 

•Holder of jnguer. 

fSoldicrs. 
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ascent and descent of them rather difficult to the loaded cattle, 
and one of my bullocks fell in the road. At six miles from Rai- 
chore we passed through the village of Cheriapaunre, which is a 
decent place, and clean. We got shelter in the village of Peprea, 
in some thatched houses belonging to the grain-sellers of the 
place, on the same conditions as yesterday, which it must be 
allowed are very easy. — Cour.se N. and by E. ; and N. E. latterly. 

8 Saturday 18. The road led through a thick jungle, with a 
range of hills to the right, to the banks of the Nerbudda, which 
we crossed opposite to Tilwaurre Ghaut, and got shelter in a 
most excellent tiled serai, built by order of Ballajee for the 
accommodation of travellers. The source and course of the 
Nerbudda are so well known, that it is needless to make any 
further observations on the subject. It is famous for being the 
ancient northern boundary of the countries of the Decan; and 
is held sacred in these parts by the Hindoos, as the Ganges is to 
the eastward. I was rather surprised to find the river so narrow 
(for an idea may be formed of its breadth from my having fired 
a pistol across it, the ball of which reached the opposite shore), 
expecting, from the room Major Rennell has given it in his niap, 
to find it much broader; however, I understand it acquires 
breadth as it goes to the westward, and the narrowest, part was in 
all probability chosen for the purpose of a ferry. It is now deep, 
but fordable in the dry months; the bottom is rocky; and perhaps 
it may be navigable to very near its source in the rains. But 
supposing this to be really the case, what does it signify? for the 
wild country through which it runs, from its spring at Surgooja 
to the Hoshungabaud, or Husnabaud Ghaut, the haunt of fero- 
cious animals, seems to forbid that its stream should ever murmur 
under the weight of boats loaded with the wealth of merchants. — 
Course N. E. 

^ Sunday 19. The road led through an open country : at four 
miles from Tilwaurre Ghaut there are large pieces of rock on 
the road, that have a romantic appearance; and there are several 
wells and a tank on the highway, built by a Gosheyn*, whose 
remains are buried on one of the hills of the range to the right. 
Beyond this we passed through the town of Ghurra : it is an 
ancient place, and there is a mint, in which an inferior rupee 
current through Bundelkund, called Ballashahy, is coined. A 
strong party of horse is always stationed here. The road was 
good between Ghurra and Jubbilghur, which we passed through, 
and encamped on the bank of a tank on the skirts of the town. — 
Course N. E. 


*A religious man of the Hindoo tribe. 
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Monday 20. Halted at Jubbilghur. 

[ got up early in the morning, and went to the top of a 
rock, to visit a Sidh, or a Bhyraghe, who has lived in a cave 
there for these three years. I found him sitting on a deer’s skin 
spread on a sort of wooden bed ; he desired me to come into his 
cave, and I sat down near him on a mat which I found spread 
there. I drew from his conversation that he was a Decan bramin 
(any Hindoo may become a Sidh, or a Bhyraghe, or a Gosheyn\ 
that he had travelled over a great part of India, and was well 
acquainted with many English characters; and he ran out into 
a long eulogium on the virtues of Mr. Hastings, under whose 
auspices, he said, the Shaster had been translated into English. 
I had twenty or thirty servants with me, and he seemed pleased 
with my visit; he particularly asked me whether I had come pur- 
posely to visit him, or had fallen in with his cave in hunting. I 
told him what was really true, that I had come purposely to see 
him. His countenance seemed to brighten at hearing this; which 
shows that the most recluse are not free from vanity : and I think 
'myself, that it is nothing but motives of vanity that incites these 
people to give up worldly affairs, that they may be revered almost 
like gods, for many of them arc discovered to riot in licentious- 
ness under the mask of sanctity : and it seems, when the matter 
is simplified, to be one mode of getting bread in this country, 
as a shoemaker or a taylor, but more certain than following either 
of those two employments. I presented him with four rupees at 
parting, which brought a smile on his austere brow. Gonesh 
Pundit, Ballajee’s Aumil* at this place, visited me; he was very 
polite ; I presented him with a turban, some paper, tu'o pencils 
(which they are much delighted with), otter and paun; and he 
said he would send his people with me to conduct me through 
his master’s territorj'. 

The country round Jubbilghur is a fine plain, bounded by 
hills, part of which is reserved for the pasturage of cattle, and 
the remainder well cultivated. 

Tuesday 21. The road for the first two miles was ver>’^ good, 
and we passed through the village of Adhartal. Onwards we 
got amongst overflowed fields, which in some places were up to 
my saddle-flaps in v.’ater; and the road continued thus for six 
miles, when we crossed the Pereat Nudde, and got into higher 
ground, that lasted for three miles, until we had passed through 
the extensive village of Punaghur, beyond which the road again 

‘Governor, or collector of the revenues. 
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becnmo bnd, and led tlirougb fields. We encamped at Bhoora- 
jjhur, on the edfie of a lar^e lake of water, in a fine mangoe grove, 
'rhe country we passed tbroiigb was very well cultivated, and the 
great quantity of water on the road is owing to the breaking-up 
of the monsoon, which has been attended with a great deal of 
rain to the north of the Nerbudda. The plain was bounded ro 
the right and left by hills. — Course N. 

12 Wcthicsday 22. 'riic road for four miles was very good, 
which brought us to Goosulporc, a large and clean place; beyond 
which we got into fields, that in some parts were under water, 
and we were obliged to keep on the bund, or embankment. At 
three miles from Goosulporc we crossed the Herrin Nudde, the 
source of which is in the hills to the eastward. We proceeded 
through fields to Sahorah, a large village, where we encamped 
in a fine mangoe grove. The country we passed through was a 
plain surrounded by hills : the rich cultivated state of the former 
of which exhibited a beautiful picturesque contrast with the barren 
rockiness of the latter.— Course N. and by E. 

1 forgot to take notice yesterday, that the hills to the north- 
west of Bhooraghur produce iron-ore. 

In the evening the Rajah’s Aumil, a Mcrhattah Pundit, visited 
me, and was very civil. 

12 Thursday 23. After travelling a mile the road became so bad 
that we were obliged to take a long sweep to the weshvard to 
avoid overflowed fields, and we did not get into our right 
course again for near three miles; after which the road for two 
miles was very good, and brought us to the Baugh Nudde, the 
stream of which, just above where we crossed, is confined by a 
wall to preserve the water in the dry seasons, for the purpose of 
religious ablutions, and the Poojeh, at some dewuls, or temples, 
on its banks; and the waters in the rains rising above the level of 
the height of the wall make a beautiful foaming cascade. Adjoin- 
ing to the Nudde we passed through the village of Koowau, 
which has a large lake on the skirts of it. The remainder of the 
road led through a forest, with hills to the right and left, and we 
passed two or three small villages. We encamped at Cawriah. 
The first part of the road, as has been observed, carried us con- 
siderably to the westward; for four miles we went nearly N. and 
by E. and the remainder N. E. We must have gone over at least 
fifteen miles of ground, but I have set down the measured dis- 
tance as given me by Mr. Forster, who went this road in the dry 
weather, and of course was not obliged to go out of his way. 
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Friday 24. The first part of the road led through fields, and* 12 
carried us a good deal to the eastward. At six miles from Co\v> 
riah we crossed the Kutteehna Nudde, which flows from the east* 
ward. We continued to pass through a cultivated country, with 
a range of hills to the right, which breaks off abruptly before you 
come to the Bhora Nudde, which we crossed, and immediately 
got into the town of Belhary, where we encamped in a mangoe 
grove. — Course latterly N. and by E. 

Belhary is a very ancient town, and the northern extremity ot 
Gondwauna. The old Gonde fort still remains, to which the 
Merhattahs have made sonic additions and alterations. 

Saturday 2,S. The first five miles of the road led over a 12 
ghaut, or pass, the ascent to which was easy, and covered with 
huge flat stones : the descent in some places was rather abrupt, and 
very craggy; and nearly at the foot of the ghaut, on the right- 
hand side, are the remains of an old fort, which appears to have 
been designed to guard the passage. As we advanced we some- ' 
times passed through jungle, and sometimes through field; but 
the former seemed most to prevail. We encamped at Chakah. — 
Course over the ghaut E. and by N. ; latterly N. E. 

At this village ends the territory of Ballajee in these parts : 
his country extends from Calpee on the banks of the Jumna, 
where he himself resides, to thirty miles to the south of the Ner- 
budda, where it acquires a brejidth of two hundred and fifty 
miles more to the eastward than any other part of his dominions, 
including the ancient Gonde forts of Gurra Mundlah and Gurna 
Baundhoo. His son, Abhau Sahib, resides at Sagur, and has 
the management of the southern parts of his father’s country. 
They say he is a very debauched young man, and we may well 
suppose his manners must have more or less a detrimental 
degree of influence on the country under his charge; however, 
if we make the flourishing state of the villages we have seen, 
and the appearance of the inhabitants, a criterion for our judg- 
ment, we cannot suppose any material oppression to have exist- 
ence. Ballajee stands next in rank to Ragojee, the Rajah of 
Nagpore, amongst the Merhattah chiefs, or princes, and is well 
spoken of by his subjects. He is entirely- at the mercy of the 
Paishwah, whose agent always resides at Calpee, and is con- 
tinually making exorbitant demands in the name of his master. 
Ballajee’s Aumil at Belhary was absent in the country yesterday 
when I arrived, and did not return until night, when he sent a 
polite message, excusing himself from visiting me, and ordered 
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four Sippaitys ;nul a (‘linlviar* In comhicl me It) tliis place : 
and I mil*-! acknnwK’dj'.c havinj; received nneommon atlcntioni; 
fr<im all Uallajce's people. 

Suti,!i:y 'I'lie ro.id led fhrotip.h a plain country, covered 
wiih ihin juiu'de: and :n nvc miles from ('.liaknh we passed a 
Uoncdal.a loit. I had the prccaulicm to send on a horseman 
hefnre me to .acipiaini the people ih.al I should pass in the course 
fd the nitihl, and dc-ired them not to he alarmed, wishitm to 
m.ake them supp«»se I was the stront'csi parly. They talked of 
scnrchiiu; my haircatio, which iny horsemait told them he was very 
sure his master w«iuld not submit t«>, as he was not carrying 
merchandise; and all my things p.assed unmolested; myself, with 
a N’ayk and si\ Scp<iys, hringing up the rear. I continued to 
ntarch slowly along with my elephant. I've., through a country 
tolerably well cultivated, till I had passed through the village 
of Ohowi.ih, at twelve miles from Chakah when the sun becom- 
ing very hot, and the wind in iny hack, I pushed on three miles 
further, to llunjnree. where I had not arrived half an hour before 
I heard that my elephant had been detained by .^00 or 400 
matchhu'kmen, who insisted that 1 should return to Ohowrah; 
which 1 was advised by mi means to comply with by the people 
of this place; and the Zemindar assuring me of protection, I 
remainetl, and settt a Nayk and four Sepoys to tell the Bone- 
dalahs that if they did not release my elephant I should send to 
Chunar for an escort. They would not attend to this, and the 
Nayk and four Sepoys returned; two Sepoys, who had alw.ays 
guarded the elephant, still rem.nining with her ; and they drove 
away the elephant. I wrote to Colonel Briscoe, at Chunar Ghur, 
to send me an escort of two companies of Sepoys. In the even- 
ing Roupee Kowaus, the niiowrah-man, sent a horseman to entice 
me to return. I told him that it was customary, as well as his 
master’s htisiness, to have first visited me; not like a robber, lo 
detain my elephant after I had myself passed on. I told him 
to go away; that f had taken my steps, and he might do as he 
pleased. I, aid .lee, the Zemindar of this place, visited me in the 
tvening. Me came attended by a number of matchlockmen with 
lighted matches, and I drew up my Nayk and six Sepoys with 
their bayonets fixed, though I did not suspect any treachery. 
Me behaved with the greatest degree of civility, and said he would 
bring my elephant the next day. I gave him otter and paun, and 
he retired into his fort, where he said I should find protection in 
case of necessity. 

*A iervnnt (qr llicm who enrric* n iitver or n wooden •tick. 
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I learned that the countr>* is torn and shaken by intestine 
commotions. The barber, the shoemaker, the taylor, the clown, 
all have guns, and there is no appearance of the cultivator. 
Everj* petty scoundrel who has a tannah, or station, on the road, 
makes unjust exactions upon every traveller whom he can over- 
power. — Course N. E. 

Bunjaree is a pleasant village and though I had no tent, yet 
I was completely sheltered from the rays of the sun in a fine 
grove of mangoe and tamarind trees. The Juphaow Nuddee runs 
through the middle of this village, and has its source in the hills 
to the S- W. It produces plenty of e.tce!lent fish. 

Monday 27. Laul Jee, with an hundred matchlockmen, went 
in the evening, accompanied by a servant on whom I could 
depend, to endeavour to get my elephant released. I began to 
think Laul Jee is not better than his neighbours- I wrote a 
Persian letter to Rajah Dhokul Sing at Callenyer, representing 
the insolence of his ser^'ant's conduct, and demanding redress. 

Tuesday 2S. Laul is not j'et returned. I understand they 
want to extort a thousand rupees from me. I have sent word 
to my servant not to agree to give a farthing in my name, and at 
any rate not more than an hundred rupees. They told my ser- 
vant that my camp baskets were full of gold mohrs : he replied 
it was false; and dared them to force the padlocks. The Dhow- 
rah-man is more civil, sent his compliments, and wanted a dress; 
which I had peremptorily refused to give him. 

Wednesday 29. The Dowrah-man so worried my servant, a 
brarain of high spirit, from early in the morning until evening, 
and was so exorbitant in his demands, wanting 4,000 rupees, that 
he could not withhold himself any longer; he said, “Take twenty 
rupees,” throwing them on the ground, “and release my 
master’s elephant instantly, or you will repent it when you shall 
be bound hand foot, and carried to Calcutta." This incensed 
the Dhowrah-man so much, that he made a sign to his people 
and they were ready to fall on my servant, who at one leap 
cleared himself from the crowd, and drew his sword, daring any 
one of his people to attack him. They were astonished at this, 
and desired him again to sit down, and come to some terms. 
After a great deal of talk, he satisfied both Laul Jee and the 
Dhowrah-man with 100 rupees, and brought a written order to 
the Tannadars that I should not be stopped; and my elephant 
and baggage arrived. We shall be two days before we get out 
of the country under this plunderer’s charge, .and I am not 
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wholly unsuspicious of treachery; however, my Sepoys are firm, 
and we are resolved, if we find the road stopped, to make a pas- 
sage with our arms, or perish in the attempt. The justness of 
my cause, and the meanness of the character of Roupee Kawaus, 
who is by caste a barber, has armed my soul with a degree of 
fortitude, not to be daunted by these plundering mountaineers. 

12 Thursday 30. The road led through a broad valley, with 
little jungle; the country, .as may be surmised, is in a neglected 
state of cultivation. We passed three or four villages, and en- 
camped at Ajwinc, which has lately been plundered, and almost 
totally deserted in consequence. I could not get a rupee chang- 
ed. — Course, first part E. and by N. ; latterly N. E. 

The plunderer of this village has sent me word, that the 
plunderer of another village will attack him in the course of 
the night. I have put two sentinels on guard, and ordered all 
my people to sleep on their arms, and to fire on any person who 
attempts to come near my encampment. No disturbance in the 
course of the night, except that occasioned by the noise of the 
village people to frighten a tiger, who killed a bullock within 600 
yards of my tent. 

Friday, October 1. The road led through an uncultivated 
country, with forest and wood in many places. At six miles 
from Ajwine we passed the village of Cullie, near which there 
is a fort, and encamped at Bhugunpore, at the foot of the pass 
of that name. — Course, first part, E. and by N. ; latterly N. E. 

The Zemindar, a bramin, visited me in the evening, and was 
very civil : he said, he was very sure that Rajah Dhokul Singh 
would be very much displeased if he knew I had been detained 
an instant. These people are all thieves; the Zemindar, who 
this minute visited me, and I thought appeared to be a decent 
man, has sent a message, desiring me to decamp and march instant- 
ly, as the Dhowrah-man’s people are assembling to attack me in 
the night. This is a trick to get me into the pass while it is 
dark, where a dozen matchlockmen, behind trees in the wood, 
may obstruct my party, while the village people plunder my bag- 
gage. I have told him I am much obliged to him for his inform- 
ation, and shall stay here till morning, and am quite prepared 
for an attack. We all sleep upon our arms again to-night. 

The rascal of a Zemindar kept up an incessant firing all the 
night, and made his people halloo in the woods, with an inten- 
tion to terrify me. I pu^ two sentinels on guard, and gave them 
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particular orders not to fire unless any body approached my‘ 
camp. The event proved what I had judged, no attack. 

Saturday 2. I arose an hour before sunrise, and ordered my 21 
baggage to be loaded and driven off ; and myself, with two horse^ 
men, and the Nayk and six Sepoys, remained some time on the 
ground to obser\'e the motions of the Zemindar. He sent a 
couple of fellows with swords in their hand.*!, to tell me he had 
the guard of the pass, and would not permit me to proceed. I 
told them their master was a mean scoundrel, to send at that time 
and make any objection .^ ; and upon showing the Dhowrah-man’s 
pass, they went away. The road for five miles led through the 
pass; and although the ascent and descent were both easy, j'et I 
think cannon could not be drawn over the rocky road without 
great difficultj-. There is a chokey, or guard of a couple of 
matchlockmen, on the top of the pass. We then got into a 
cultivated, plain countr>’, and passed several villages, and en- 
camped at Amirpatam; two miles before you come to which, 
ends the territory* of Bundelkund. — Course E. and by N. 

Sunday 3. The road led through a fine cultivated country, 28 
and we passed several villages : encamped at Reewah. — Course 
E. and by N. The Rajah sent his Dewaun immediately on my 
arrival, with orders to supply me with what I wanted, and to tell 
me he would visit me the next day. 

Monday 4. In the morning the Rajah sent the bramin to 
me, who dresses his \'ictuals with twenty rupees; which I was 
informed it was customary* to rake, and give the brahmin ten per 
cent our of it : the Rajah soon after followed. He is a short, 
stout man, aged about fifrj* years; he sat with me about an hour, 
and asked a number of questions about England and Calcutta. 

I gave him six yards of scarlet cloth, a piece of KimkhauP, a 
piece of muslin, and otter and paun. 

Rajah Ajeet Singh is the Maha Rajah, or Great Rajah of 
Bundelkund, Bogilcund, and the Singars; and though the Rajah 
of Bundelkund is entirely independent of, and more powerful 
than Ajeet Singh, yet he must be installed in his government by 
the latter, who bestows the honorary insignia. 

The influence of the soldiery is so great, that there is not a 
single Jemadaur or officer in the Rajah's .‘:en*ice but what has a 
jaguer of one or two villages for his support; by which means 
the country* is entirely divided among them, and little remains 
for the Rajah's own e.Tpences, e.Tcept what arises from the cus- 
toms of Reewah, and the revenue of the land in the immediate 
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vit'inily of ii : «ot\viilist:iiuiinj; which, nncl thnt the R:ijnh is con- 
s-idcr.ii^ly in debt. n«» sort of c\:iction or oprossion is permitted 
to be eNcreiscii <iver the Reyols. ;ind he is very mucli beloved by 
:dl his stibjects. The R.'ij.'ih's liouscs is in llie fort, whicli is of 
stone, .ind very extensive, jiiul snrronnds the houses of the most 
wealthy and reputable inhabitants of the place. The suburbs 
arc larj:e. I'nder the f<»rt runs the Riehea Nudde, which has 
its source twenty miles t<j the eastward, at a place called Gore, 
and is joined by the Reher Nudde from the westward, just .above 
the town: and both fall into the Taiiwuns Nudde near the 
StmhajTec I’asv, They relate at this place, that when Mumaioon 
sotijtht refune with the Rannah of Oodyepoor from the arms of 
the usurper, .'shere Shah. C.lmole Renum, one of his wives, who 
was then with child, for j'.realer security was sent to the ancestors 
of .•Njeel Sinn, at Raundhoo. a stronij fortress twenty or thirty 
miles to the sotjth-wesi of Reewah, when almrrst immediately 
on her arrival she was taken with the pains of labour; but the 
aslr<do{iers insisted that the delivery should be deferred for two 
hours, when a {treat kin*,', would be produced. The Poor Retfum 
was hunt' up by the let;*' fe>r the appointed time, after which 
she was let <l«iwn, and the mitthty .'\ebar‘ was born. In remem- 
brance of the above anecdote, when Ajeet Sinnh received Shah 
Aalum after his llinht front Shujah I'd Dowleh, and made an 
offering of the t<twn <if Mercumlpot»r to the kin{l, and one ot 
his wives was delivered of a .mhi, he was called Achar Shah. 
He is still in existence at Delhi, and the taxes of the above 
town, amountinu t<i SIX) rupees per annum, are renularly remitted 
to him. 

Tuesday Fi. I returned the R.ajah’s vi.sit. He ordered (he 
Rrenl Kate of the fort to be thrown open, which at other times 
is always shut, and received me with a Kreat deal of cordiality. 
1 saw his son, a fine handsome youiiK man, aKcd about twenty- 
five. I had it hinted to me that he was so much in debt, th.it 
he was scarcely able to stir for the importunities of his creditors. 
The Rajah nu: piece of silk, a piece of muslin, and a tur- 
ban, otter and paun. In the eveninfi 1 sent the Rajah’s son a 
turban wrouKht with Kold, and a small lookinK-Klnss set in agate, 
and ornamented with stones. The Dewaun soon after came to 
me with three letters, addrc.ssed to the Zemindars on the road, 
ordering them not to obstruct my way ; and the Rajah sent two 
Mircarrahs to conduct me to (he foot of the Souhagee Pass. 

"The third prince ot llic dynasty ot Tnnicrlnne that sat on the throne ot 
Hindoostnn. 
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Wednesday 6. The road led through a fine cultivated country 23 
with many fine tanks, and at twelve miles from Reewah we passed 
through Raypore, a large place. We crossed several rivulets, 
which were too insignificant to trace, and we encamped at 
Mungaouma, on the banks of the Singre Nudde, the source of 
which is sixteen miles off, in the hills to the S. E. and it falls 
into the Tauwuns river after taking a north-westerly direction,— 
Course very little to the N, of E. 

The usual road to Mirzapoor from hence is through the coun- 
try of the Singrahs; but Ajeet Sing advised me to go by the 
Souhagee Pass, as they are a turbulent people, and my guard 
is not strong. 

Thursday 7. The road led through a country remarkably 12 
well cultivated, and the harvest ready for the sickle. It may 
become a question, and subject matter for surprise, that Ajeet - 
Sing should be so poor, when his country is so well cultivated : 
but the case is this, that all nis soldiers have assignments of lands 
for their support, as we have before obsevred, and are themselves 
remarkably attentive to agriculture, as they receive no pay; and 
you will see Rajpoots and bramins w'orking in their own fields. 

We encamped at Ghur, in a mangoe tope, near a tank* of fine 
water. — Course N. E. 

Friday 8. Eight miles of the road led through fields, and 18 
it was with difficult}* we found our road; when we arrived at the 
Souhagee Ghaut, the ascent to which is very easy, but stony, and 
continues for eight miles; the descent is remarkably abrupt and 
rugged for the space of near a mile, as it was with the utmost 
difficulty my elephant got down. At the foot of the ghaut, to the 
right, is a stone well, but the water is bad. We encamped at a 
village half a mile further, bearing the same name with the 
ghaut. — Course to the summit of the ghaut N. E.; descent E. 

M} people returned from Hullea, where they found Dhokul Sing : 
he sent a very polite letter, expressing his displeasure that my 
elephant had been detained, and a perwaneahf to the Khowaus ro 
release it immediately. I shall WTite to him more fully when T 
arrive at Benares; and request that the 100 rupees may be taken 
away from the Khowaus, and distributed amongst the poor of the 
village of Dhowrah. 

Saturday 9. The road for seven times led through fields, 15. 
and brought us to the junction of the Baiun Nudde with the Tau- 
wuns, or Tonse, We crossed the former, which comes from the 
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inFisted that I should take some part of the things, and I accepted 
a pair of shawls and a piece of kimkhaub- In the evening J set 
off for Beejapour, and encamped there. The Rajah -met me on 
•horseback half a mile from the town, and J could -not persuade 
him to leave me until my tent -was pitched, and I had lain down. 


Wsdnesday 13. I had a violent fever on me all the night, and 
the Rajah came to see me in the morning. I had heard that he 
had, with furniture, but I could not persuade him to accept it. 
on his arrival at Beejapour, and I offered him the best horse I 
had, with furniture, but I could not persuade him to accept it. 

At eleven o’clock a.M. relieved from the fever by a profuse 
perspiration. The Rajah sent a number of eatables for my enter- 
tainment. 

In the evening the Rajah came to conduct me to his house; 
and was remarkably polite and attentive. On parting he wanted 
to give me shawls, &c.. and a horse; I requested he would excuse 
me, but he insisted that I should accept of something, and I took 
a piece of kimkhaub, and went home. The Rajah accompanied 
me, and brought the horse along with him, which he insisted on 
ray accepting; I told him I would accept it on no other terms, 
than that he would take a Decan horse I had, in return, and a 
Hindoostany sword, which he at last agreed to : and the Rajah’s 
horse is superior to mine, though I gave 800 rupees for him. 

Thursday 14. The Rajah came in the morning, and insisted 12 
on accompanying me to Mirzapore, and he rode all the way with 
me. On parting I gave him a sirpeach* set with jewels, which 
had been presented to me by the Rajah of Nagpore, on my leav- 
ing that place. 

Friday 15. To Benares, by Dauk, or post. 32 

*An ornament for the head. 


[Reprinted.] 
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NAunMiVK or a Roinr. fhom (;nc»NAK(;nt;K to Yektnagoodum, 
IN TMi: lai,f)i<i: Cikcau. 

UY CAnrAtN J. ’r. lit.UNT. 


Tnr. Govcrnmcnl having, in il>c year 1794, determined to 
employ me in cvploritp; a route ihroiudi iliat part of India which 
lies between Hrr,7t, Orisf/t, and the Northern drears, some 
im»nlhs necesiarily elapsed before the recpiisite Piinrantiahs, from 
the .Vrti’pour Government, could be obtained ; when, at lenf^th, 
after reeeivinj! my itutructions, and a party of a Jamudar and 
thirty .SVpoys had been orderetl to escort me, I commenced- this 
expedition. 

On the 2f5th of January, 179.\ I left CItumrfihur, and direct- 
ing my course a little to the westward, ascended the hills at 
Jurna /■atit; where 1 entered upon a kind of table land, on which 
there appeared but little cullix'alion, and the few villages that 
occurred were poor. We crossed the little river JitrRo, which 
falls into the Ciatif^es at a short distance to the eastward of 
Chuvarghur, and then entered a thick forest, which continued 
as far as Suctasf^hur. At this place there is a barrier for the 
defence of a pass through the hills, which consists of- a rampart 
with round towers at intervals. The wall, besides including an 
angle at the bottom of the hills, is continued to the summit of 
thenik on the south side, where it termintiles among rocks' and 
bushes. The west end of the works is terminated by a rocky 
precipice, and by the bed of the Jurf>o, which has here been 
considerably deepened by the torrents; Siiclasghur is' the head 
of- a /’iirAU(iifia/i> bearing the same name. Its forlirications wCrc 
erected- by a liajah called SUCKUT SiNG, about' four ccntbrics- and 
a- half ago: 

Oil the 29th, our road led through the town and works of 
Suctasfiliur, beyond which we ascended a steep and' rocky pass, 
called' liarrah Gaul. When arrived at the top of it’, I found' the 
hills covered with a thick forest. Oh my right hand, for more 
than a- mile, the Jttrgo continued its course, nearly parallel to 
thc'ro.ad. There is a considerable fall in it, c.n'lied', by the natives, 
Sccdaitattl- Jurm, fkoni which the source of tlie river c.anhot' be 
far distant; but the fall is only in action during' the rainy season. 
Our road- now lay through- woods,- and* rocky defiles;- until' we 
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approached to Rajeghur, where our journey for this day termi- 
nated. Near this place were several smaller villages, but few 
signs of cultivation; and the general appearance of the country 
seemed to prognosticate a very wild region before us. There 
were no hills in sight, but we were on very elevated land; for we 
had ascended at least 300 yards, without meeting with any con- 
siderable descent. Nothing worthy of remark presented itself 
at this village, but the ruins of an old fort, which had been built 
by a Zemeendar, who proving refractory in the days of Bulwant 
Sing,* it had been in consequence destroyed. 

Jan. 30. — My journey continued about nine miles to a little 
village called Newary Pindarya, and, as yesterday, through a 
thick forest. We encamped at a tank and grove of Mowah trees, 
where abundance of game appeared in every direction around us ; 
and the devastation which was visible in the crops, evidently 
shewed how much the peasants had suffered from the incursions 
of numerous herds of wild beasts from the neighbouring thickets. 

Jan. 31. — ^After leaving Rajeghur, we crossed the Boker 
river, which divides the country called Chtindail from the Pur- 
gunnah of Suctasghur. The same wild country continued, 
although the soil was somewhat less rocky. For the last Uvo 
days the hoar frost had been so sharp as to blight the leaves on 
the trees, and had very much injured the crops. Low hills now 
appeared to the southward in even ridges, 

Feb. 1. — A march of ten miles brought us this day to 
Bilwanya, a poor straggling village, consisting of about forty huts. 
No supplies of grain of any kind were to be had here; and al- 
though we had passed a considerable tract of cultivated country, 
1 was told it would be the last we should meet with for some 
time. The latter part of the road had dwindled to a mere foot 
path ; and I was informed, that we could expect nothing but the 
wildest and most desolate regions for a considerable distance. 

The natives of this country call themselves Chiindails, and are 
a tribe of Rajepoots. The present Rajah, whose name is FUTTEH 
Bahadur, resides at Rajepour, about ten coss west of Bidjyghur. 
The country, I was informed, had become tributary to the Rajah’s 
of Benares in the days of Bulwant Sing, who made a conquest 
of it from SUCDUST Narain, the great grandfather of the present 
Rajah of Chundail. 


*Bttlv}ant Sing was the father of Cheyte Sing, the late Rajah of Benares. 
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ll h;id been wi(li (iiiiu'itiiy ih;ii we protMired provisionfi for 
liie i.'isl iwK d:iNs: imt noiwiiiisPimlin;’ otir supplies li.'ui been 
spniiii}!, we }!<»i W}Jb;il lo s;nisfy tis, I’lns ni.’ule me seriously 
nSJciul lo ilie jepoM* of ilie luUiire of llie eounlry ilirotinb wliicli 
my route w.i<- to be fouiiniietl : niul iindiiu! that no llazar was lo 
be met with, n<»r even Mipplii>- oj jtrain, in atty way, until we 
should arrive at .S'/iiia/iotif . the .S*jijyro:.“/ii capital, it im- 

posed €*n me the iieee>->.iiy «»| ei*Hee'iim:, and earryintJ an adeciuaie 
quantity: in onler that the want of food should not increase the 
tlirhctiliies which mi;:hl occur in explorimi a desolate and 
mountainous wildernc's. 

2. -“-Our liaci this tlay was in a defile of thick bushes, 
and the tironnd was level for the first two miles; when the country 
became uneven, and moic rujUied. as we went on,' until we reach- 
ed the summit of a very larae accliviiy, called niwoor-fiattl. The 
descent from this was so crajtity and steep, as to be barely passable 
for our cattle. With much diiiiculiy the parly jtot down, and 
proceeded lhroui;h defiles amonil small rocky hills, and thick 
woods, as far as the Utile village of .SV/py, consislin}:t only of four 
poor huts, situated on the north bank of the river Soane. To 
the westward of /uiuoor-^'uirf, there was a peaked hill consider- 
ably elevated, which presenlint; a favourable situation for viewing 
the ctninlry, and the course of the river Snanc, I iru|uircd of a 
Cole vilhu'.er if there was any path lo ascend it; he informed me 
there was, and directed me with three or four of my attendants 
in the ascent. After an hour’s hard labour, in climbing over 
rocks, and forcing our way through the thickets, we reached the 
summit of the hill ; when our toil was abundantly compensated 
by a most romantic view of the river meandering through c.\fen- 
sive wilds; the sun just rising, and lighting up the woods with his 
rays; and the beautiful tints reflected by the water, considerably 
added to the splendour of the scenery. 

On surveying the spot where we stood, I observed three large 
rocks, with a kind of cell within them, and a cavity in front, that 
was filled with water, accumulated from the dew that had fallen 
from the trees which hung over it. Upon eiKiuiring of our guide 
concerning the place, I found that the fanciful notions of the 
Hiutloos had made ll the abode of Ram, Litciimun, and Seeta,* 
who, in their travels, were said to have rested in this place for 
a night ; and the Cole observed lo me, that the water I perceived 
in the hollow oj^ the rock , wa s the same they had bathed their 

‘Minduo Deities. 
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feet in. My curiosity being satisfied, we descended- from' the hill, 
and resumed our journey, which terminated this day on the south 
bank oi the-Soane, at a little- village called Gorary, consisting only 
of. two huts, and five inhabitants of the Cole tribe. The bed- of 
the river was about half a mile wide; and full of quick sands ; but 
the stream was not more than a hundred yards broad> and flowed 
rapidly, with about three feet water in the deepest .part: Many 
impressions of the feet of wild beasts were here visible. 

Being this day at a loss for a place to encamp in, and not 
wishing to injure the Coles by encamping on the little spots, 
which, with much care and toil, they had cleared' and' cultivated, 
we took up our abode, for the remainder of the day and night, 
in the jungle. We found here the remains of two Hindoo 
temples, which had been dedicated to Bliavany, with many 
figures ; but time had almost consumed the buildings, and had so 
wasted the images, that the attribute of each- was- scarcely 
discernible. 

Feh. 3.— The road continued between two ranges of" small 
hills, and' through a forest, consisting of Smil trees, Seetfal, and 
Bamboos: The Motca/i tree was here and there' seen, and rarely 
the Burr and Peepul; but the stems of all the large' trees were 
choaked \snth underwood. We- arrived' this day at Aiimrye, a vil^ 
lage consisting of about fifteen huts; and' I was informed, that it 
was the last abode of men T should meet with forsome distance. A 
part of the B'urdy RajalPs country is near this place, intfermlked 
with the Company’s Territory;* and the Purgunnah' of A'go'jsry 
projects here* so- as to include the village of Aumrye. We' en- 
camped near the old site of the village; in which we saw the 
remains- of an aqueduct, that had fbrmerly conveyed water; from 
a- fall in an adjoining rivulet, to the village; but* was now covered 
with long grass and bushes-. 

Feb. 5. — Having halted the preceding day at Aumrye, we 
continued our route through a wilderness, continually ascending 
and' dfescending over little hills. The frost, which had now- con- 
tinued six days, having blighted the leaves^ on the trees,, my 
camels were consequently distressed for forage, and there was 
nothing to offe r the cattle, but a kind of long grass,.f which being 

*To those vrho ate- conversant- with Indian- Geography^, or- have ever in^ 
sp-ected' a map in which the boundaries are particularly laid down between- the 
territori®- of the-several* powers, this will not appear ffirtraordinaiyi 

-J-This-.- grass appeared’ to- be of tibe same kind'- which I had- seen in- thie 
XTysore country; it has a- strong aromatic smell, is" somewhat- prickly an-d-giOws" 
very tall. 
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mnV,, Otry r.'c »':ii •'? *• (htr tv.ntrfj »5^y Icrnnr.nlrtl 

at i)ef Xullc. .1 tivisW! t>» dr.i« v.,^ir;. v r rm--impr<! ?« «3ir 
J in tJ»r thr jntiMUy, trvcr.*! 

(tcc\ 'rtJiirh the hil! pmpic hr.l I^^pprr! im ’.hr rnin lIs.-'-* 
fonlflin. A tiji’C, nrr t/sti I«t inijyl’it tiinr JuHk 

hrd firdlcd Jhr tife .d «!ir »<i /».;♦». Sw.. tniltri 

to t!tc cnMr.ntd. f<*t tctitfsnrnt 1 lH.«“i'r initniurd < I 
fv»t ittm tt’.inci whiffy .ifc ii{ti.T!rt! {".‘.ti »'!:• !f> I'-ir r.i^l'v.'^rd 

«! thU plnrc. 


<i. — Afirr pJ<H'ri:«!5lU? ,n3'i«ul ihicr milrs ttuennd) • 
ll\icl; forest, we ef««>>ri! tlir iJje .lurti!* a:wl 

dc?ccnlK over which were hc»incnl nju! We cjicnrnpcd 

thif. day on the hanh« td the which w-.^ ihc larncii tiver 

I had met with iince cj*»*Mjn: the Noioir. 'Ilie hed <d it w.ti 
lull oi the fmcM blue and red tlate; and a »irrani prricclly 
transparent, flowinn rapidly over it in uncipial depths, had a 
plcasinj! and hcaulilul efieci. 


/‘VI), 7, — A* we proreeded this day, wc were (rcnncntly 
compelled Jo lop the juinile, to enable out rattle to pa^^, svhich 
occasioned much delay. The country was very hilly, condslint!, 
for flic most parf, o| separate hiUocl;>., intersected by ravines; 
but we had the cornhrri td an «)pen space to encamp in on the 
hanks ol the A*iinc«ys river. At :i short distance Irorn our en* 
campment, there was a Utile field cultivated witli pram; and I 
told that a village hchuu’.intl to the /vi:r.r.ir.t. called I'djLVCOor, 
was situated only one co*s distant to the easiwartl. While my 
tent was piichinp, curiosity pr<»mpttd me tt> visit it. I louml it 
consisted only of six rude huts, which had heen huih in a recess 
ol the hills. Three men with myiell approached, with the uirno.si 
precaution, to prevent .alarm; hut on discovering us. the villagers 
instantly fled. I stopped to observe them, and perceived that 
they were almost naked. The women, assisted hy ihc men, were 
carryinR off their children, and running with .speed to hide them- 
selves in the woods. I then approached the liuls, and found some 
fiourds, that had been dried, for the purpose of holdinR water; 
.a bow, with a few arrows, sc.aticrcd upon the Rround; and some 
fowls .as wild as the people who had fled. After le.avinn their 
huts, I perceived a man tjpon a distant hill, .and sent a Coir 
villaRcr, who had .accompanied us from Aumryr, to endeavour 
to appease his fears, and to persuade the people to return to 
their dwclIinRs. The Cote expressed some alarm at RoinR hy 
himself; but, upon niy assurinifl him of assistance, in ease of his 
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being attacked, he advanced a short distance, and hallooed to the 
man on the hill, who, after some time had been spent in parley, 
said the villagers would return to their huts on our quitting them. 
I immediately retired, leaving the Cole with instructions to in- 
quire if any grain could be procured. He returned about noon, 
and told me that, if I would send some cowries, it was probable 
we might get a little grain ; but nothing else suitable to our wants. 
This I had provided for, and sent him again ; when, after two 
hours, he returned accompanied by two of the villagers, who 
were almost naked, but were armed- w'ith bows and arrow's, and 
a hatchet each. They brought with them about ten seers of 
Chennff gram.“ I presented them a piece of red cloth, with 
which they seemed well pleased; and, returning to their huts, 
they soon afterwards brought me a present of three fowls. One 
of these was of the reversed feather tribe; and my people im- 
mediately called it the hiipsy moorghy, or Caftre fowl. The 
panic which, on our arrival, the mountaineers had been impressed 
with, having now' subsided, I asked the two men, if they would 
accompany us a part of our nest day’s journey. They appeared 
to be somevrhat alarmed at the proposal, but consented. 

Feb. 8.— We had proceeded about a mile when the two 
mountaineers joined us. Their delay had been occasioned by 
the cold ; for having no clothes, and being abundantly supplied 
with fuel from the woods, they had sat round a fire during the 
night. They came armed, as on the preceding day, with bows 
and arrows, and a hatchet each; the latter of which they used 
W’ith much dexterity in lopping the jungle for us. About t%vo 
miles from the Guitaiin river, we came to a x'ery steep and rugged 
defile, called Bildv:arry-gaut ; but the road, after descending it, 
continued good as far as the Bejool river: on the south bank of 
w'hich w'e encamped. We had passed in our tract two little 
dwellings of the mountaineers, who, notwithstanding our efforts, 
united to those of the tw’o men who accompanied us from the last 
village, to appease their alarm, had immediately fled. 

The inhabitants of these hills acknowledge allegiance to .1 
vassal of the Burdy Rajah^s, who resides at Budderry, a village 
situated four coss w'est of TJdgegoor. His name is BUDHOO; and 
he has a Jagheer of tvrelve villages, in consideration of his bring- 
ing to ^he assistance of the Burdy Rajah fifty men 
in time .>f warfare. The Karxars are divided into many 

* A kind of puhs with irhich horses ere nioally fed fn Hindnjfan. (Cicer 
arietir.um, Lin.} The seer is a nteanire weighing about two pounds. 
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sects, nmong which (he following were named to me, 
viz., the Paiilbtmdics, the Teerwars, the Sesahars, and 
Dtirlnvars. There were no villages, and few inhabitants, 
in that space of country to the eastward, which lay 
between my tract and the river Soane; but to the westward, a 
few villages were said to be situated, of which little account was 
made; for the inhabitants, who arc fond of a roving life, are con- 
tinually changing the places of their abode. The Bejool river 
rises in the districts of Purrury and Gutidwally. In the former is 
a large town, bearing the same name, situated about twenty-five 
coss south-west of Udgegoor. 

In the course of my inquiries into the state of this wild 
country, my attention was occasionally directed to the language 
of the mountaineers, which induced me to collect a small speci- 
men of it; but as the only method I had of acquiring this, was 
by pointing to the object of which I required the name, the 
following were the only words which, after much pains, I could 
collect : — 


English. 

Karwars. 

Food 

... Gopuckney 

To sit down 

... Goburro 

Salt 

... Minka 

A goat 

... Chargur 

Fire 

... Uggnndewtah. 

A tiger 

... Kerona 

A hut 

... Mujjarah 

A horse 

... Chekut 

The moon 

... Chadermah 

The sun 

... Soorjundewtah 


Our provisions being nearly consumed, it was with much 
satisfaction that I understood our next day’s journey would bring 
us to a village in the territory of the Singrowla Rajah; where, if 
the inhabitants did not abandon it, we should be abundantly 
supplied with grain. 

Feb. 9. — ^We had not advanced far on our march, when we 
perceived the Bickery Hills, which were the largest I had seen 
since leaving Kimoor-gaiit : I was informed that they extended 
to Gyah, and that Bidjyghiir* is visible from their summits 

*A strong hill fort situated about forty mites S.S.E. from Chunarghur. 
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The inhabitants of this town, alarmed at the sight of the 
English sepoys, whom they now beheld for the first time, had 
most of them fled on our arrival ; and by night the Rajah’s capital 
was almost deserted. When the camp was pitched, I sent a 
messenger to the fort, with a letter which Mr. DuNCAN had kind- 
ly favoured me with, recommending me strongly to the Rajah’s 
care. In about a quarter of an hour he returned, to inform me, 
that the Rajah was absent, being gone to Ramghtir, to bring 
home the daughter of the Chittra Rajah, to whom he had been 
espoused. Buluiidder Shaw, his uncle, then took charge of the 
letter, and dispatched it to his nephew, whose return was soon 
expected. Towards the evening a message was sent to me, re- 
questing that I would not move from Shawpour until the Rajah 
should arrive; for that no steps could be taken to assist me' until 
the Rajah himself should have arrived, and received from my own 
hand a paun,* as a pledge of amity. To this I answered, that I 
hoped the Rajah's return would not long be delayed, for that it 
would be very inconvenient to me to wait beyond two or three 
days. 

Feb. 12. — This morning some matchlockmen came in from 
all quarters, and assembled in the fort, and I soon after learned 
that the Rajah was expected to arrive about noon. He had sent 
a message to Bulbudder Shaw, to desire he would meet him, 
with all the people he could collect, near the entrance of the 
town; with a view, no doubt, to impress me with an idea of his 
consequence, by the number of his retinue. But the alarm which 
my arrival had created, had almost frustrated their intentions, and 
not more than fifty persons could be collected. About noon the 
sound of tom-toms announced the approach of Rajah AjEET Sing; 
and soon after, with my telescope, I beheld the whole cavalcade. 
The bridegroom, mounted on an elephant, was followed by the 
bride in a covered dooly; and about two hundred men carried 
the dowry he had received on his marriage. The party had no 
sooner arrived at the fort, than it was made known to me that 
the Rajah intended to visit me that evening. 

I had already, in consequence of the rapidity of the Rajah’s 
return, and the number of men who had assembled in the fort, 
begun to entertain some suspicion of his being alarmed. His 
deportment shewed that this supposition was not unfounded; for 
he had no sooner entered my tent, and mutual salutations were 
over, than he earnestly solicited a paun, from my hand, as a 

*The custom of presenting paun. or beetle, is universal throughout 
Hindoostan. This ceremony, _ and that of the interchange of turbans, are con- 
sidered as high pledges of friendship. 
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pledge of amity, and token of my good intentions towards him. 
Having presented him a pawi, I immediately informed him that 
I had been deputed by the British Government on some business 
in the Mahratla country, and had accordingly taken my route 
through his country to Ruttunpour. He appeared on this to be 
relieved from a good deal of .embarrassment. I next made some 
inquiry as to the journey he had just terminated, and congratulat- 
ed him on the event of his marriage. Having represented to him 
that my business was urgent, and would admit of no delay, I 
told him that we were in want of provisions, and guides, for which 
I was ready to pay an equitable price; and that I looked up to 
him for every assistance he could render me, in prosecuting my 
journey through his territory to the Corair Rajah’s jrontier. To 
these' requisitions he seemed to assent; and, after assuring me 
that every thing should be prepared for my departure in the 
course of the ensuing day, he took his leave, and returned to his 
dwelling. 

Feb, 13. — ^This morning about nine o’clock Ajeet Sing came 
again to visit me. At the same time two of my Hircarrahs came, 
and reported to me, that no preparations were making to enable 
me to proceed on the following day; which being immediately 
communicated to the Rajah, and his people, a Brahmen was soon 
after introduced to me, by name Shalikram, who was the 
Zemindar of that part of Singro'izla through v.'hich my route 
vpould lie. A.IEET SiNG then informed me, that he had given 
him orders to accompany us to the frontier of Corair; and being 
upon good terms with the Rajah of that country, he had written 
to him, recommending me strongly to his care and attention. He 
added, that I need be under no apprehension about taking grain 
and guides from Shaii-ponr, as ShalIKRAM would see that I should 
be abundantly supplied on the way, and would procure guides 
from the villages. This matter being adjusted, I was next made 
acquainted with all the little jealousies and disputes that subsisted 
between Ajeet Sing and all the neighbouring Rajahs, but w’hich 
I declined having any concern with. The next subject of discourse 
was the nature of the country before us, and the difficulty of the 
road was represented to me as insurmountable; added to which 
the Mahrattas being at variance with the Rajah of Corair, and the 
country consequently in confusion, I should be distressed both for 
guides and provisions. To this information I replied, that what 
he represented to me might be strictly true; but that the nature 
of my business was such, that I could not relinquish it before I 
had made every attempt to accomplish it; and finally, that it was 
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of rice and jfrcni, equal to about ten days consumption; for which 
I paid Shalikram at the rate of twentj'-five seers the rupee, which 
was sixty per cent dearer than we had paid for grain at Shazrpour. 
He received the money in the most sullen manner, apparently 
highly discontented at the discovery we had made. 

Feb. 16. — ^It was necessary to halt this day, in order to 
divide and pack the grain, as well as to devise the means of carry- 
ing it. While my people were thus employed, 1 discovered that 
some Hindoo temples, called Ro'.zanmarra, of great antiquity, 
and formed in the solid rock, were at no great distance.* But the 
weather proving rainy, I was obliged to defer ray visit to this 
place until the afternoon; when I set out, and proceeding about 
half a mile through a thick forest, arrived at the village of Marra, 
near to which is a small rocky hill, covered with many little 
temples, sacred to Mahadeo. I continued to force my way 
through the jungle, for about a mile and a half, to a little recess 
at the foot of the hills; where, after clambering to a considerable 
height, I discovered a Hindoo temple, formed in the side of a 
rock, the base of which was 50 feet by 45, and 15§ in height. The 
shafts of the pillars %vere very much diminished, and appeared as 
if attempts had been made to destroy them. The only MooruU 
(images) which I could discover were RAWUJf,t with twenty arms, 
a spear in one of his left hands, surrounded by all his warriors and 
attendants whose contest with RamA is detailed in the Mchabarat. 
Opposite to him was the consort of Siva, whose leading name 
in this part of India is Bhavani ; and upon her right hand stood 
GA^'EI3H, the Hindoo God of Wisdom, whose elephant’s head, the 
symbol of sagacity, we could not fail of discerning. In the 
interior part of the temple was a cell, evidently set apart for 
MahadeO; but the lingam was not there, although the place where 
it had formerly stood was visible. Other cells on each side ap- 
peared, which seemed to be the abodes of numerous bats. To 
the north-west of this temple is another of less dimensions; and 
between the two is a cell, which had been evidently intend^ for 
the r^idence of a fakeer. On the way from the village of Marra, 
I crossed a spring that issues from the neighbouring hills, and, 
my guide informed me, flows all the year. 

Having taken a sketch of this very curious place, I departed 
in search of another, called Beyer-marra, nearer to Deykah, and 

"TTiese temples appeared to answer to tise description of a place vrniim 
Mr. Duncan and Lieutenant Wilford bad, previous to my leaving Berjsres, 
mentioned to me as 'worthy of my attention, and vrbich they distinguished by 
the name of Gapt Cacki. I cannot, however, pretend to determine rfiether it 
tres the same place. 

tHiadoo Deity. 
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attach them. He desirerl me to rest perfectly satisned that they 
would remain (|uiet in their present situation, and departed 
apparently with the intention of Mivinf* them a caution on that 
head. 
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After the duplicity the Rajah had shewn in endeavouring to 
impede my progress, I conceived that anything Shalikram might 
say, or do, could not be relied on; and by the intelligence I gained 
from an Hirkarrah, whom I had sent disguised to watch the 
motions of the armed party in the ravine, I had every reason to 
believe that it was their intention to attack me on the first favour- 
able opportunity. We lay down, therefore, under arms, with 
our baggage packed; but nothing occurred to disturb us during 
the night. 

Feb. 17. — We proceeded this day to the village of Derry. 
The forest during the march was so thick, that it was necessary to 
cut it, to let the cattle pass through. We found, however, a clear 
spot to encamp in near the village, which consisted only of about 
twenty poor huts, and, with the exception of a blind old man, 
who was the first of the Goand mountaineers I met with, was quite 
desolate. The inhabitants had all fled into the hills and wilds; 
having first thrown their property, consisting of a good deal of dry 
grain, and some cotton, into a ravine. I would not allow any of 
my people to touch it, nor to go into the village; having some 
hopes that the proprietors might be induced to return. But in 
this expectation I was disappointed ; for, with the exception of two 
huge black bears, whose uncouth dalliance upon an adjoining rock 
might have forced a smile from the gravest countenance, I saw no 
living creature at this place during the remainder of the day. 

Shalikram, who arrived about noon, brought intelligence, 
that Biilbudder Shaw was encamped at Moory; and that it was 
his intention to attack and plunder some villages on the ensuing 
night. Upon interrogating him as to the nature of my next day’s 
journey, he informed me, that I should quit the territory of the 
SingrowJa Rajah, and enter upon Corair. He advised me to 
examine the gauts which divide the two countries; for the moun- 
tains being very high, and the ascent over them exceedingly diffi- 
cult, he apprehended they might prove impassable for our catde. 
Upon urging him to give a more explicit account of the passes, I 
found that one would be easier of ascent than the rest, although 
the road to it was more circuitous. SHALIKRAM now requested his 
dismissal, and said, that, as I should quit the Rajah’s territory 
the ensuing day, I should have no further occasion for his services. 
Having then delivered to me two men as guides, to direct me to 
the gauts, he took his leave and departed. 

As any delay in my present situation might be attended with 
inconvenience, I resolved to visit the nearest gaut of Punkputter 
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this cvcninC, wiili ;i view lo aseerfain if it was passable for the 
cattle. .Settinji out aceordinsily at three p.m. I crossed the Myar 
river four times, and leavini* it, with a very lofty rock, called 
Ijicauutticn on my rijlhl hand, I entered the Jiauf, where, after 
ascending! over six ranges of hills and crossing the beds of several 
torrents, I saw enough to convince me that it would he impassable 
for my cattle. The bed of the Myar river is very rocky, and un- 
equal in its depth of water, which in some places, from the descent 
beim* very abrupt, is seen dashini over the rocks; and as the 
friction occasioned by the rapidity of the stream makes them very 
slippery, the passage of the river, though not more than twenty 
yards wide, is very da/jrferous. This ;Jauf is at least ci^lht miles 
from Derry. Fine Satil timber is produced in these forests; and 
1 observed some Moiva trees of very larjie growth and abundance 
of bamboos. The hills abound with very plentiful spring's of the 
clearest water. On my return 1 met a tiller, .and saw numerous 
impressions of liiiers’ feet. It was nearly dark by the time I 
reached my tent, and I went to rest with the intention of ^oing 
- round in the mornimi to the other ilaut. 

I'eh. 19.— \Vc set ofT at the dawn of day, and after proceeding 
about six miles through a very thick jungle, arrived at the village 
of .h'crah from which the Goands had fled, and taken refuge upon 
the hills to the north-ward of the village. By looking with atten- 
tion, I could discern them among the rocks and bushes; but all 
our endeavours to procure any communication with them were 
ineffectual ; for when we attempted to approach them, they im» 
mediately retired further into the wilds. After leaving Jeerah, 
we soon came to the foot of Hcytc Gant, where the sound of 
human voices apprized us that travellers were near. The sound 
increasing as we advanced, we soon after met two men, who were 
conducting a loaded bullock down the gfli//. As I was here con- 
sidering by what method we should get the cattle up a very steep 
place, and looking around for a more accessible part, I perceived 
a Goosaigii contemplating with trembling solicitude, a poor 
bullock that had fallen down the steep, and which appeared to 
be too much hurt to be able to proceed any further. I made 
my people assist in taking off the load, and then interrogated 
the Goosaigu, as to the nature of the country above the gaut. 
He said the natives were mountaineers and at all tim.es very shy; 
but that the depredations of the Mahrattas had compelled them 
mostly to abandon their villages ; that in the village above the 
gaut, I should find a few inhabitants; and he would send a man, 
who had accompanied him from thence to guide us to it, and 
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who would desire the people to be under no alarm at our 
approach. He further told me, that a little way up the gaut, I 
should meet with another Goosaign who was better acquainted 
with the country than he was, and would give me every informa- 
tion in his power. This was a pleasing circumstance, and gave 
me great encouragement. 

As I began now to ascend the mountains of Corair, it was 
with vast satisfaction that I found the gaut practicable, although 
labouring under many difficulties, from the great length and 
steep acclivity of the ascent. We ascended more than 300 yards 
in perpendicular height above Singro'dsJa; and yet the country 
before us appeared considerably elevated. On approaching the 
village of Ootna, where we encamped, the inhabitants, to the 
number of about twenty, came out to gaze at us. As they 
appeared to be impressed with a good deal of surprize at our 
appearance, I desired the, guide to assure them, that 
it was not our intention to do them the smallest injury; but 
that we should be much obliged to them, in case they had any 
grain, if they would bring some for sale. After staring at us for 
nearly two hours, they retired to the village, and soon after 
brought us twenty seers of rice and two fowls of the curled 
feather tribe, which they sold us for about four annas worth of 
co'tsries. They now informed me, that we had a much more 
difficult ascent to encounter than any we had yet met with. 

This village consisted only of about six huts; but a con- 
siderable space of land, in which rice was cultivated, had been 
cleared a ound it, I found here an iron mine, which had been 
recently vorked; but the habitations, and forges, of the people, 
who had smelted the ore, were desolate. The rocks in this 
country are mostly granite, and the soil red clay. 

About noon I perceived the other Goosaign coming down 
the pass, and he soon after came to my tent. As be appeared 
to be very languid from an ague fit that had just left him, I made 
him sit down on the ground ; and collected from him intelligence 
which proved aftenvards of much use to me in my progress to 
Ruttunpour. He told me that the country was very poor, and 
travelling in it exceedingly difficult, particularly for all kinds of 
cattle. That the paths being rarely frequented, were almost en- 
tirely overgrown with bushes ; but that I should get plenty of dry 
grain, provided the inhabitants, who had lately fled vrith their 
property into the hills and woods to avoid being plundered by 
the Mahratta army, could be found. The Rajah of Corair, he 
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with the horizen of about 75 degrees. The stones in it are 
placed somewhat like steps, and upon these men and cattle are 
obliged carefully to place their feet, and remove them from stone 
ro stone. In two places where the ascent was varj' steep and 
the stones far asunder, it was very dangerous; but by the united 
exertions of the sepoys, followers, and Chohans, we had the good 
fortune to surmount every difficulty and to reach the top of the 
gaut without accident. Being much fatigued by the exertion, 
we only proceeded about two miles further, and encamped in the 
forest near a rocky hole in a small nulla, that was full of water. 
The Chohans, who, during our short intercourse with them, had 
become acquainted with us, now brought in small quantities of 
grain to barter; and I at length prevailed on the Gaiitea to pro- 
vide us with two guides, to accompany us on the following 
morning. 

Feb. 21. — Our route this day was continued over craggy 
rocks; sometimes in deep gulleys and defiles, or on the edge of 
the precipices. I met with only one hut, which had been desert- 
ed, until we arrived at the village of Nutvye, where I perceived 
the inhabitants packing up their propert>', and hurrj'ing away: 
nor was it till after three hours had passed in endeavours to pacify 
them that we could get any of them to come near us. However, 
conciliatory measures at length prevailed; when we procured 
from them nearly a day's consumption in grain, and they relieved 
the guides who had accompanied us from OoUia. 

Feb. 22. — ^The road was not better than that we had 
travelled on the preceding day; and it cost us infinite labour and 
trouble to get the cattle down precipices and over such energy 
rocks, and rugged paths, as harassed the whole party exceedingly. 
After proceeding about three miles from Nutwye, I observed the 
little hamlet of Bu^rody, which was desolate, on our left. 
Although the whole distance marched was but seven miles, we did 
not arrive at the village of Chundah until the day w*as on the. 
decline. We found here only two poor huts, and these had been 
deserted. Towards the evening, a Byraggy mendicant made his 
appearance, and brought with him a few of the Chohans, who 
complained that some of my people had taken grain out of the 
huts. I directed a diligent search to be made; but after opening 
every man’s bundle, and not discovering the thief, I tendered 
the Chohans a rupee, conceiving that the quantity of grain, if any, 
which we had taken, could not exceed that value. They, how- 
ever, declined taking the money. I then pressed them to sell us 
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I'ch. 31. ~ lire rain did not abate till ahont norm, at wliich 
time. Iu‘in'4 an\ioiis to reach .S'ntie/inf. I moved on. lint we had 
i-earcely marehed two miles, when it hei’an to ptnir so heavily, 
that it was with dinieuliy we eoidd proceed any further. Mndinil 
some deserted huts within a mile «»f Stoivliut, we all crept into 
them, to avoid the inelemeney of the weather; for the tlround 
was so wet, that it was impossible to pitch a tent. We made fires 
to dry our clothes, and remained all huddled toAether in the 
Choham' dwelling until next day. 
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Feb. 25. — ^This morning, as the vreathei cleared up, I 
discovered the Rajah’s fort up on eminence to the N. E. of us, 
with about forty huts to the southward of it. The Mahratias 
were encamped about a mile to the westvrard of the fort, and 
appeared to have been much incommoded by the, rain ; but the 
weather being now fair, and hostilities at an end, they were pre- 
paring to march. 

About 2 p.m. the Rajah sent me word that he would visit 
me; but he did not come until the evening, at which time I was 
examining the road for the commencement of our next day’s 
march. However, he stayed till I returned to my tent, where 
the interview took place. Ram Gurreeb SiXGH the Rajah of 
Corair, appeared to be about sixty years of age : he was a man 
of low stature, ver>' dark and his features had quite the character 
of the Chohan mountaineer. He came accompanied by his son, 
his Killadar, a Bogale Rajepoot, and a Sirdar of some auxiliaries 
who had come to his assistance from Nig'^ranny Coaty. He 
appeared to be of a mild and affable disposition ; but our salu- 
tations were no sooner over, than the Killadar very abruptly de- 
manded a present of me for his master. Of this I took no notice; 
and immediately began asking them a varietj' of questions con- 
cerning the late contest between the Rajah and the Mahraitas; 
when the substance of the information I received was as follows : 
That since the Mahrattas had established their government in 
RutUmpour, and Bogalecimd, they had demanded a tribute from 
the Chohan Rajah of Corair, which, after much contention was 
settled at 200 rupees : but that Ra?.I Gu.RFEEB had demurred pay- 
ing anything for the last five years. GOLAUB Kh.aX had, in con- 
sequence, been deputed by the Subadar of ChoteesZiir, with about 
2(K) matchlockmen, and 30 horse, to le^y the tribute due to the 
Rajah of Berar: and had been joined by the Rajah of Surgooja, 
with about 80 horse and foot. Gurreeb SiXG, on his side, had 
been supported by the Rajah of Xing'^anny Coaty, with 7 match- 
locks and 3 horsemen; and his own forces amounted only to 10 
matchlockmen, 3 horsemen, and about 100 of the Cohhan moun- 
taineers, armed with hatchets, bows, and arrows.- They had at- 
tempted to fortify the pass through which they had expected the 
Mahrattas would have entered the territory; but Golaub KH-AN 
oiitgenerclled them, by entering Corair through a different open- 
ing in the mountains ; in the forcing of which, there had been four 
or five men killed on both sides. The Mahrattas then entered 
Corair, and took possession of Mirzapour, the ancient capital 
of the countr}*. Upon this the Chohans lied ; the Rajah took 
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inhabitants were busily employed in bringing back their property, 
and taking possession of their dwellings. The weather was still 
cloudy, and the air temperate. 

There is abundance of game throughout the whole of Corair, 
consisting in partridges, quails of various kinds, and snipes; a 
few wild ducks and hares in great numbers; a great variety of 
deer, among which the Sombre and liieelgaye are found; a kind 
of red deer; the spotted kind, and hog deer; likewise a species of 
deer which 1 had never before met with, having a long neck, 
high fore legs, and low behind; but without horns. Some were 
of grey' colour, and others black and white. Among the animals 
of a more ferocious nature, may be reckoned the royal tiger, 
leopards, tiger cats, and large black bears. 

Feb. 27. — My journey again continued through the thickest 
forests. I descended two very difficult passes into a pretty little 
valley, on the west side of which is situated the village of Mirza- 
potir, which had formerly been the capital of Corair, and the resi- 
dence of Adel Shaw, the father of Gurreeb Sing. It was deso- 
late, e.xcepting two or three Chohans, who had come to see what 
loss the village had sustained, and how much of their property the 
Mahrattas might have spared; for we, who had followed them 
in their retreat, could, from the quantity of dry grain, and other 
plunder, which they had dropped upon the road, perceived that 
they had loaded themselves to the utmost. With the excep- 
tion of a square tank and a mangoe grove at Mirzapotir, I could 
perceive but little difference between it and the other rude and 
miserable dwellings of the Chohans. I was informed that the 
motive which had induced the present Rajah to remove his abode 
from where his ancestors had always resided, was to secure himself 
from the inroads of the Mahrattas; the situation of Sonehut, 
which is nearer to the difficult recesses in the higher parts of 
Corair, being more favourable for concealment. 

Previous to the Mahratta extending their conquests into 
these wild regions, the Rajahs of Corair appear to ha%'e lived in 
perfect independence; and never having been necessitated to sub- 
mit to the payment of any tribute, they had no occasion to oppress 
their subjects. As far as my inquiries could penetrate into the 
history of this country, but which, from there being no records, 
must be liable to great inaccuracy, it appeared that the Chohans 
were the aborigines of Corair; and that a species of government 
very like the ancient feudal systems, had formerly subsisted. 
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llnvinii prm'Oi-Octl :tbc»ut iltrfr niilcf' hcyontl i^firzaf^otir, 
wr r.ntu’ t<» ilu* villniio n( Sutroh, where wc fmind ihc villnficrp 
Inking *«f llu’tr hahilnlinns ; on sccinJ* us, tlicy all 

(it'll: nor wonhl they nsl.'iin rcluin lo their hnt!;, until wc hnd 
p.i'-'-cd hy . Uft'Aci’n Sorttth and Mtitnoo/:, wlicrc wc encamped 
thif day I tdverved several narrow vallcyi: that were cultivated with 
riff. The ir.ciiuality o( ilu* lirmind nialdtU’ it a receptacle for the 
water that falls, the natives throw little hanks across the valley, 
of streiufth proportionate It* the declivity of the surface, hy which 
contrivance they preserve a sufticient tpiantity of water for the 
irriflalioii of their Tields fhroi»*ht>ni the whole year. 

The villa'Je of Muitsonh heint' desolate, it was fortunate that 
wo had heen so prt*vidcnt as i<* carry ilr-Tin. Our iiuidcs, who 
had now accompanied two ilays journey, heinC impatient for their 
dischari'e. we were under the necessity of pressimi a man who 
had ct*nic into the villaiic to see what remained of his pillaiicd 
hahitation. lie wa‘; naked. haviiu\ nt»thitui about him hut his bow 
and arrows, and appeared at first a ilood deal terrified ; hut on heinA 
fed, and treated kindly, he soon hccamc pacified. As the even* 
imf approached, we heard a hallf>oiniJ in the woods, and, after 
listcninii with attention, wc found it was the mountaineers in- 
tiuirimi for their lost campanion, whom they were seckinji with 
much anxiety. Wc made him answer them, that his person was 
safe, and that he was well treated; upon which they retired 
apparently satisfied. 

Fch. 2S.~A heavy fall of rain, accompanied with wind, 
delayed our movini?. until noon; when we proceeded, and rc.ach- 
ed 7'n?:'oiijr, hy half past five o’clock. 'I'liis little hamlet, which 
consisted only of three huts, was destitute of forafic for our cattle; 
and our provisions bcin4 also cxncndcd, and the place desolate, 

wc had no resource left, but to march the next day, until wc 

could reach some inh.ahitcd place, where our very urgent wants 
could be supplied. Our Jtuidcs having now accompanied us three 
days, declared they would proceed no further; and the man we 
had surprised, proved so wild and iintr.nctahle, that he was of 
little or no service. But, to add to our trouble, about three in 
the mornintt of the ensiiiniS day, a very heavy storm of wind and 
rain came on, which lasted with little intermission till noon, so 
that we now became not only hungry, but wet and cold. The- 

weather cleared up about noon, when three men came in from 

MoOTYI.OI,, the Goaml Rajah of Knruommah; the object of 
whose visit, I found, was to entreat me not to go near his place 
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of residence. It was with difficulty I could persuade them, that 
the object of our journey, and the nature of our situation, was 
such as to preclude a compliance with their message; but which 
appearing at length to comprehend, they readily undertook to 
relieve our guides, and conduct us. 

March 1. — We proceeded in the afternoon through a very 
wet road to Kiirgommah. The Goands, seeing us encamp quietly, 
came out to a number of about fifty to gaze at us. They appeared 
to be a stout well looking people, and in every respect superior 
to the mountaineers of Corair. We experienced some difficulty in 
conversing with them ; but, after repeated applications, we made 
them at last comprehend, that we were in want of grain; when 
they informed us, that we could have none till the next day; as 
it would be necessary* for me to halt, and see MOOTYLOL, before 
anything could be afforded jus. 

March 2. — ^RaJAH MootylOL came to visit me; he was 
a tall well-made man, of a very dark complexion, but appeared 
to have been much reduced by sickness. Another sick man was 
with him, whose complaint seemed to be a leprosy, and who 
wanted physic, and advice ; but which I told him I was unable to 
give him. On my inquiring of them what countries were situated 
contiguous to Kurgommab, I was informed, that to the north 
was Corair; to the north-west, ^inixcanny Coaty, and Bogale- 
cund; to the west, Pindara, and Omerciintuc; to the south, 
Mahtin; and to the east, Snrgooja. These countries are all very 
wild, and thinly inhabited, and are seldom or never frequented 
by any travellers, except the Hindoo pilgrims, who go to visit 
the souices of the Soane and Xurbudda rivers at Omercuntuc. 
The usual road to this place is by Ruftimpour: but the Brahmens 
having been plundered, by the Pertaubgur Goand Rajah, of what 
they had collected from the ofiferings of the pilgrims, it was at 
that time little frequented. With much difficulty I procured 
here a scanty supply of grain, for which we paid exorbitantly, 
and prevailed on MOOTYLOL to give us guides to direct us in 
our next day’s journey. 

March 3. — Our guides, either from knavery or ignorance 
led us repeatedly out of the road, which was over very rugged 
ground, and through a very wild country- We were in con- 
sequence frequently puzzled to recover the tract, and obliged to 
grope out our way for the fim five miles; after which it was 
with much satisfaction that we quitted the territory of MOOTYLOL. 
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nnd crosisinft the river //tis/oo, entered upon the Mahralla’s Khass 
Purstiumh of Mahtiu. 'I'he hanks of the river were very rugged 
and steep; and the impressions of the tigers’ feet were visible 
in the sands. On the opposite hank stood the little village of 
MtmUora, in which we found only one family, consisting of an 
old man, his wife, and two sons; the latter of whom very readily 
relieved our gttides, and led us through a wilderness 

to Coofi’rtr; the inhabitants of which were Goatids. Ex- 
cepting in the culture of the soil for subsistence, 

they appeared to he totally uninformed, and ignorant 
of every thing relative to other parts of the world. 
They did not, however, shew any symptoms of alarm on our 
approach, as we had commonly experienced among the inhabit- 
ants of these wild regions. Neither silver nor copper coins arc 
current in this country; hut cowries were passed at a profit of 
near an hundred per cent above their common value at 
Chumrshur. With much difficulty we procured here, from the 
villages, as much grain as sufficed for the day. The weather 
proved sciually, hut cleared up at night ; and a clear sky at our 
setting out next morning gave us fresh spirits. 

March •!. — A little after sunrise the sky was again overcast, 
and as we proceeded we perceived that much rain 
had fallen in every direction around us. We escaped, however, 
with little; and as we approached to Jitlhy, the country appeared 
less overrun with large fore!>t trees than that we had travelled 
through the proceding day; but the road led sometimes through 
almost impervious thickets of high grass and reeds. On our 
arrival at Julliy, we found a difTercnt tribe of mountaineers, who 
called themselves Cavhicrs. Two roads led from this place to 
Mahtin; one, by Tauttaira Ctissayc and ButJoo; another, more 
circuitous, through the beds of the liockyc and Hustoo rivers, 
Kurhy and liouvair. In the evening I examined the former, and 
found it tolerably passable as far as Taunaira; from which place 
it appeared^ to lead into the hills. The village had been recently 
destoryed by fire; and on my inquiring the cause from the 
villagers at Julliy, they informed me, that the tigers had carried 
off so many of the inhabitants, and had made such devastation 
among their cattle, that they had been induced to abandon it, 
and to settle at Julliy. A herd of the Sambre deer, very wild 
had taken up their residence near the remains of the village of 
Taunaira, where we saw likewise abundance of green pigeons and 
peacocks. 
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Finding the road thus far good, I had determined to proceed 
by this route to Mahiin; but the Cowhiers dissuaded me from 
it; alleging, at the same time, that I pleased, I might attempt 
it, but that they were convinced it would be impassable in hilly 
part for the cattle of any description; and that the 
road was of so difficult a nature, that I could not 
hope to reach Mahtin by night; although the distance 
was only fifteen miles. To have involved myself in so 
arduous an attempt, without the prospect of any refreshment, 
and, after clambering over precipices all day, to have run the risk, 
of bei.ug benighted in so wild and desolate a part of the country, 
would have been highly imprudent; I therefore abandoned the 
idea, and determined on taking the road by Knrby. 

March 5. — About an hour before daylight, our route 
commenced for about a mile in the bed of the Bockye river, 
which led us into the bed of the Htistoo, where the stream was 
considerable and very rapid. We crossed it twice, but in this 
we were not so fortunate as in the former, where we had found 
a hard bottom ; for the wetness of the road, and the quicksands in 
which our cattle were frequently involved, rendered this part of 
our journey very tilsorae and distressing. 

We arrived this day at Pory, having left some lofty ranges 
of hills to the westward. At this place a Cowhier chief came to 
visit me; or rather his curiosity brought him to see a white man. 
He was accompanied by his son, and grandson; both stout and 
large limbed men for mountaineers, though not so well shaped 
as the Goands. We started at each other a little while, for our 
languages being totally unintelligible to each other, we could 
hold no conversation, until a Byraghy Fakeer, who had wandered 
into these wilds, tendered his services as interpreter. All that 1 
could collect from this chief was, that in these mountains there 
are seevn small districts, called Chowrasseys; containing nom<^ 
inally eighty-four villages; but that in reality, not more than 
fifteen were then in existence. That they were all considered 
as belonging to the Pungunnah of Mahtin, and that the tribute 
they paid to the Mahralta Government, which consisted in grain, 
was very inconsiderable. The Mahrattas kept it up to retain their 
authority among the mountaineers; who, if not kept in subjec- 
tion, were constantly issuing into the plain country to plunder. 
I inquired of him, if there had ever existed a Cowhier Rajah, or 
independent chief of any kind ; to which he replied, that the 
country had formerly been subject to the Rewah Rajah of 
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Bogalccutid, and that about thirty years since, the Mahrattas had 
driven liim out ; having in the contest very much impoverished 
and depopulated the country. 

The conversation was carried on under much disadvantage; 
for it was evident our interpreter understood but imperfectly the 
language ‘of Cov'liicr. The old man, whose attention had been 
chiefly attracted by a Ravwoghur Morah* of which he was 
desirous to know the construction, being satisfied as to that point, 
now took his leave, and departed. 

March 6. — ^This day’s journey brought us to Mahiin. The 
road, for the first five miles, was one continued ascent; in some 
parts steep ; but in others, gradual ; till we arrived at the village 
of Binwair, where we turned to the westward, to ascend the very 
difficult gaut between it and Mahiin; which in length is about 
three miles. At the bottom of it is the little village of Loungah, 
which gives its name to he pass. We had hardly reached the top 
of tho first ascent, when a violent squall of wind and rain, 
considerable, and very rapid. We crossed it twice, but in this 
were fortunate in escaping it; for had it fallen in our track, it 
would have rendered the road so slippery as greatly to increase 
the difficulty of the ascent. We arrived at Mahiin about an hour 
before noon, and encamped on the east bank of the river Taty. 
Near this place (bearing north about one mile distant) is a very 
picturesque mountain, called by the Coxohiers, Mahtin Dey. 
With niy telescope I discovered a little flag on the summit of 
it; and on inquiring the reason I was informed that it was to 
denote the residence of the Hindoo Goddess Bhavani. This day 
being the Hooly, 1 the mountaineers were celebrating the festival, 
by siting, and dancing in a very rude manner, to the sound 
they produced by beating a kind of drum, made with a skin 
stretched over an earthen pot. They seemed to be totally un- 
informed as to the origin or meaning of the festival ; nor was 
there a Brahmen among them, to afford them any information 
on that subject. I am inclined to think that they are a tribe of 
low Hindoos; but being so very illiterate, and speaking a dialect 
peculiar to themselves, any inquiries into their history, manners, 
and religion, would have been little satisfactory. 

This, evening we had a good deal of thunder, and the sky 
was overcast and clear, at intervals, until near midnight; when 


* A kind of stool, made of wicker work, and cotton thread, 
t An Hindoo festival at the spring. 
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March 9. — Proceeded to Jnttningah, a short distance; but the 
rain had made die road so bad that we travelled but slowly. 

March 10. — The weather fair. Proceeded fourteen miles to 
Por.v, a Byraghy's dwelling. We had now some respite from the 
diilicult ascents and descents we had been accustomed to, our road 
lying in a valley between two high ridges of mountains. At this 
place I was informed that the sources of the Soatte and Niirbudda 
rivers were not more than twenty-two coses distant to the west- 
ward; that they derive their origin from the water that is con- 
densed, and issues from the cavities, in the mountains which 
form the high table land of Omercuutuc. Prior to my commenc- 
ing this journey, I had pictured to myself a great deal of satis- 
faction, in the prospect of visiting this place, and in viewing the 
spot where two targe rivers, issuing from the same source, pursue 
thcFr courses in opposite directions until the one falling into 
the gulph of Cambay, and the other into the Ganges, they may 
be said to insulate by far the largest part of Hindoosian. 

The Byraghy at Pory, who had been somewhat alarmed on 
our approach, seeing us encamp without molesting him, brought 
me a present of a fowl and two egs, which I accepted; but being 
fatigued at the time I dismissed him, desiring him to call again 
in the evening. He came accordingly to appointment, accompaned 
by two or three Cov.'hicrs; and as he had been a great traveller, 
I found him very conversant in the Hindoostanny language. I 
had observed his dwelling to be in a ruinous condition; and on 
asking him the cause of it, he informed me, that about two 
months before, the Goavds had come in the night, had carried 
off all his property, and, after killing as many of the inhabitants 
as came in their way had set fire to the village, since which the 
inhabitants had only been able to bind a few reeds and straw 
together, to shelter themselves from the weather. Upon asking 
him the cause of these depredations, he informed me, that ever 
since the Mahrattas had attempted to subdue the Pertaubgur 
Goands who inhabit the hills to the westward of Riittunpoiir, 
there had been a coninual warfare between thmm. He added, 
that the Goands were frequently moving about in large bodies, 
and never failed to commit depredations, and to plunder wheq 
opportunities offered; and he concluded by advising me to pro- 
ceed on my journey with caution. I inquired of him if it was 
practicable to proceed by any route from Pory to Omercuntuc ; 
to which he replied in the negative; and expressed much surprise 
at my wishing to go into a country which, he said, was the 
abode only of wild beasts, demons, and the savage Goands. 
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March 11. — I proceeded about thirteen miles to the little' 
village of J\'aoparrah, consisting only of three miserable huts. It 
is under the Purgtinnah of Cheylma, which is considered a part 
of Choteesgur. This day one of my camels died with symptoms 
of the hj'drophobia ; having, for some days, been so restless and 
unruly, that he was continually throwing off his load. I could' 
not easily account for this circumstance, until I recollected that 
the night before I left Rajegaiit, near Benares, a dog had run 
into our camp, and bit the animal in the face, as also a Tattoo 
in the leg, which had afterwards died in a ver>' unaccountable 
manner at Kurgommah. 

March 12. — ^We proceeded to Maudun, our road still con- 
tinuing in a narrow valley between high ranges of mountains. 
On our march this day I had observed a few spots cleared, on the 
tops and declivities of the mountains; and I could discern here 
and there, with my telescope, a hut, and some people quite naked. 
We likevirise met with numerous herds of wild' buffaloes, 

March 13. — We arrived at Rtiltunpour, after quitting the 
mountainous countrj'. This being the capital of Choteesgur, and 
the residence of the Subadar, I expected to have found a large 
town; but, to my great disappointment, I beheld a large 
straggling village,' consisting of about a thousand huts, a great 
many of which were desolate; and even Ittul PuNDlT, the 
Sttbadar’s house, which was tiled, and situated in the Bazar, or 
market-place, appeared but a poor habitation. 

I had been furnished with a letter, from the Berar govern- 
ment, to this chief, which I immediately sent him along with a 
copy of my pass. About noon he sent his brother to congratulate 
me on my arrival, who,' after our mutual salutations were over, 
inquired by what route I had come to Ruttimpour. On my 
telling him through Corair, he expressed much surprise at our 
having travelled through such dreary wilds and mountainous 
paths; and told me, that the Makratta troops always experienced 
the greatest inconvenience, when sent into that country, from the 
vrant oi provisions, and always suffered much from the badness 
of the water. I had observ-ed indeed the tiux vomica hanging over 
the rivers and rivulets; which had led me to suspect, that the 
infusion of it might produce an irritation in the stomach and 
bowels ; but the streams were pure and limpid, and the water not 
disagreeable to the taste. On my asking him what he conce’ved 
to be the cause of the deleterious effects of the water on their 
people, he said, that they attributed them to its extreme chill; 
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hut this wns :i quality wliich I had not hccn ahic to discover. 
He iic.xt inquired liy what route it was my intention to proceed 
to VizatfaPjj'Uani. — When I mentioned through Choteesgiir, and 
Ihisiar, to Jayponr, he informed me, that I had yet a very mount- 
ainous and wild country to penetrate hy that road; added to 
which, the inhabitants being Goauih, and very savage, I might 
experience some trouble’ from them. I asked him if the Mahratta 
government was not eflicient there; to which he replied, that for 
the last four or five years, the Jiaiah had paid no tribute : that 
they had never had the entire possession of the country; but, 
by continuing to pillage and harass the Goands, they had brought 
the Rajah to acknowledge the Mahratta government; and to 
promise the p.iyment of an annual tribute. That a few days 
before a vakeel had arrived from Bustar with 5,000 rupees, 
which at least shewed an inclination to be on good terms. He’ 
told me, that I should be provided with a letter from the Ranny, 
or widow of the late Bemmiee, to the Conltair Rajah, whose 
adopted son he was. I was further informed, that this Conkair 
Rajah was a Goand chief, possessing a tract of hilly country that 
bounds the southern parts of Choteesgiir, and is situated between 
it and the liustar Rajah's country; who, from his situation, would 
have it in his power to assist me in the further prosecution of 
my route through Bustar to Viziamgrain, where my journey was 
to terminate. 

I had now travelled 296 miles, from Chtimr to Ruttunpour, 
in forty-four days; a small distance, comparatively with the length 
of time; but the difficulty of the roads, and the inclemency of the 
weather, had, for the last twenty days, not only retarded us ex- 
ceedingly, but our cattle likewise had suffered so much, and were 
so exhausted, that a little respite from further fatigue was become 
necessary for our welfare. 

A variety of interesting objects now presented themselves, on 
which I was desirous of acquiring information ; the first and most 
important of which, was an accurate account of the sources of the 
Nurbudda and Soane rivers; and of the Hindoo pilgrimage to 
them. Ittul Pundit visited me in the evening, when I expressed 
to him the strong desire I felt of proceeding to the spot, and 
inquired as to the nature of the road by which travellers usually 
went from Ruttunpour to Omercuntuc. He gave me nearly the 
same account which I had previously received from one of my 
Hircarrahs, who had visited the place, adding that the Goands 
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were, at this juncture, more powerful than ever, and that no 
pilgrims had attempted to go there for some time. He expressed 
at the same time a great deal of astonishment, and some alarm, 
at what could be my motive for wandering in these uncomfortable 
mountains and wilds. I tpld him, that the report I had heard 
of a very large Hindoo temple, and many curious images, had 
excited in me a desire to visit them, for magnificent objects in 
general had that effect upon mankind. To this he seemed to 
assent, but observed that it would be impracticable; or, if I were 
to leave my cattle and baggage under his care, and to proceed 
with my people on foot, which was the only probable method 
surmounting the wild and rugged roads to Omcrcimtuc, the 
Purtatibgur Goand Rajah would, notwithstanding, molest me; and 
would endeavour to shut me up in some of the gauts, or passes, 
from which we should not be able to extricate ourselves without 
considerable loss, or the danger of starving in them. Finding, 
therefore, that no assistance was to be got from the Mahratta, 
or that his alarm might induce him rather to throw obstacles 
in my way, I relinquished, with much mortifying reflection and 
disappointment, the prospect of visiting a place, which I con- 
sidered as one of the greatest natural curiosities in Hindoostan. 

The only expedient that was now left, was to collect as 
accurate an account of the place as possible. In this the Snhadar 
readily assisted me, and sent me two Pundits, who had been there 
repeatedly, and whom he d^escribed as intelligent men, and capable 
of satisfying my most sanguine e-xpectations. They were both 
Brahmens, of high caste, and learned men. I began to interro- 
gate them concerning the roads from Rnttiinpour to OmercunUic. 
They said there was but one, which led from the north side of 
the towns into the hills, where it continually ascends and descends 
over mountains, and leads through deep defiles, on the sides 
of precipices, and through a forest almost impenetrable, to 
Pindara (a distance of about twelve coss;) which is the head 
of a Piirgunnah bearing the same name; but the village is very 
poor, consisting only of a few Goand huts. From this place 
the road was only known to the mountaineers, who are always 
taken as guides to direct the pilgrims in ascending the^table land 
of OmercunUic. The Soane rises on the east side of it, and flows 
first through Pindara, where being joined by numerous other 
streams from the N. E. side of this mountainous land, it proceeds 
in a northerly direction through Sohaujepour, and Bogalecund; 
whence turning to the eastward, it pursues its course to 
the Ganges. After ascending the table land, the temple 
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;<■ ni-.uly in tin* cciitri* nf it; wlicrc llic Surbudda 

fr«MH I'u-.hii ('fnr.d. (nr wt'll,) from wirtcli, they told 

me. n ^lte.^n•! petpeltinlly flow*-, ami t'dide^ alont; the fiirf.ncc of 
the hit'ii lam!, until te-iehim; the west end of it, it precipitates 
it*-e!{ into M:ii;dtUn. I hey den'rihed the fal! as immense, and 
‘aid, tiuit at the font of the ta’de land . its hed heromes a con- 
si»ief.ih!e evp.tnfe, *-'hete heiiu; iamietilately joined Ity several 
other stream', it :i"nme' the f«»im »•{ a lari;e river, 

I w.as mneh j'fatilied with lliis description, which they 
<lelivere<i ‘Aith ro little hesitation, ami wliieh atlreed so well with 
the accounts I liaii previously received, that it left no doubt in 
my niind as to its varaciiy, 1 nest imjnired of them, in wlio.se 
letfitr>ry OvtiKuuUtt- uas ernisidereil. J Jicy said, that lltc 
.Vtjj/'oor jaiveriuneiit attarhesi a part »)f it to their Ptiniunnnh 
of a ‘ci'ond part was claimed by the Hajah of Sohauje- 

pour; and a third by (I'oam/s; in wh«»se possession indeed the 
^\h*tIe at that titne reeled. They described the biiildiml as heinfi 
about forty feel hi;;h ; that the imailes were numerous, and that 
they were rlc'criptive of a very romantic f.nbic; and thi.s subject 
immediately led me into tha: «»f the piltirimaiie. A desire, it 
seems, to pas'C' the property acernim’. from the offerinfis, and 
tavation levied on the pih’rims who travel thither, had raised 
three compelilois for it; but it properly belont^ed to the 
llr<;/iiij»«s who attend on the patloila. 

The lliiidii<i\ worship at the source of these rivers the con* 
• sort of Siva, whom Sp< \V||.;.|,\M JoNi:'?, in his Treatise on the 
Gods (jf firi'iTi'. holy, and Indio, mentions as beinil dislimluished 
by the names »»f PAltVATI or the mountain-born ^oddc.ss; DlJKGA, 
or difitcult of access, and HiiavaNI, or the liodde.ss of fecundity; 
which latter isher ieadiiui name at Owcrcnnfuc. The temple 
which contains the Mnorot, or imatfe of lillAVANI. was built by 
one of the :mcient liojolis of Rultunftonr. 'I'lic Pundiis said there 
were formely records of fifty-two successions; but that, about 
sixty years afio, the family had become extinct ; when the 
Molirodos took advantatie of the confu.sion that ensued, from 
the endeavours «)f many competitors, to seize upon the govern- 
ment ; and have retained it ever since that period. They related 
to me the names of three prcecdinfi Rnjahs; viz., of MeOHOBUN 
Sing; his father, Meonnukais; /irand father HlSNAUT SiNG; and 
jtreal tirand father, RiJTTUN SiNG. More their memory, or papers 
could not furnish; but that the whole might be attained by refer- 
ence to records which were now diiTicuIt to be found. Upon my 
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espresiin^ much $oHcirude to posiesi them, they told me that 
thev doubted if there were any in RuiUmpo'ur; for that the oppres- 
r:on and cshmity which had befallen the citj*, since the Mchrattcs 
had got possession of it, had destroyed that encouragement which 
the Brchmens, under the government of their ancient Rajahs, had 
been accustomed to receive; and having deprived them of small 
grants of land, upon which they had formerly subsisted, they had 
not only distrubed their literary pursuits, but had distressed them 
to such a degree, that.they had been compelled to wander in search 
of the means of subsistence and of peaceable retirement, else- 
where; and it might naturally be supposed that they had taken 
their boo!-3 and papers with them. There were at this time, 
they said, only two or three families remaining, in the service of 
the jilckrcita government, upon stipends so slender, that they 
were barely enzhlec to snh^,st. 


The spring from which the Stirhaddc .talres its source is 
said to be enclosed by a circulsr wall, which was built by a man 
of the name of Revvak, and on that account the river is called 
2>laht Revrak, from its source ail through Mundillc, until it reaches 
the conSes of Bhopaitl. The images at Omercunizic are said to 
represent Bhavant, (who is there worshiped under the symbol 
of XAR3.rADA, or the SziThtiddc river,) much enraged at her slave 
JOHRIA, and a great variety of attendants preparing a nuptial 
banquet ; to which a very romantic fable is attached : That 
SOAJiE, a demi-god, being much enamoured with the extreme 
beauty of Xapmada, after a very tedious courtship, presumed to 
approach the Godess in hopes of accomplishing the object 
of his wishes fay espousing her. Xapj^IADA sent her slave JOHILLA 
to observe in what stare he was coming; and, if arrayed in jewels, 
of lovely form and dignitj*, or wonhy to become her consort, 
to cozdnzz him to Omerczintuc. JOKILLA departed met with 
SOA^JE, and w£s so dazzled with the splendor or his ornaments, 
and extreme beauty, that she felt passionately in love with him ; 
and so far forgot her duty as to attempt to personate her mistress; 
in which succeeding, Bkavan~ (or XarM-ADA) was so enraged at 
the deceit, that, upon their arrival a: OmerciirAuc, she severely 
chastised JoHfLLA and cisngured her face, in the manner said to 
be represented in the image. She then precipitated SOA^tE from 
the to? of the table land to the bottom, whence that river rises; 
disapeared herself in the very spot where the Nurhzidda issues; 
and from the tears of JOKiLLA, a little river of that name springs 
at the foot of Onzerctinluc. 
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The Pundits terminated their account by presenting me with 
an address of Beas Muni to the Niirbiidda, extracted from the 
Vaycr Puratia; and wliich my friend Mr. Samuel Davis trans- 
lated for me in the following words : “Beas Muni thus addressed 
Nurmada (or the river :) Glorious as the sun and 

moon are thine eyes; but the eye in thy forehead blazes like fire : 
Bearing in thy hand n spear like the Tresiil and resting on the 
breast of Bhyroe. The blood of Anduc (Ossura) is dried up 
in their presence; thy Wcusou (a sort of snow) is the dispeller of 
dread from the human race. BramA and Seva resound thy 
praises: Mortals adore thee. The Mtiuis reverence thee; De-tsas 
(demi-gods) and Hindras (angels) are thy progeny. Thou art 
united with the ocean ; thou art descended from SURYA. By thee 
are mortals sanctified. Thou dispeller of want, thou increaseth 
the prosperity of those who perform devotions to thee. By thee 
are mortals directed to the blissful regions, and taught to avoid 
the mansions of punishment. Thou art also Reba, a child of 
Hemala (the snowy mountain). NurmaDA answered, O MUNi ! 
thy words arc perfect, and thy heart is pure : Be thou chief of 
Mtniis. By reading this, a man’s life will be lengthened, h's 
happiness and fame increased, and his progeny multiplied.” 

March 16. — This morning I made an excursion to see the 
tank and buildings on the west side of RuUiinpotir. The first 
objects that attracted my attention were two Hindoo temples on 
a hill : one had been erected by Beembajee, in honour of Letch- 
MUN Ram; and the other I found had been built in honour of 
Beemajee, whose heroic exploits had raised him in the opinion 
of the Mahrattas to the honour of De-iotah; at whose shrine, offer- 
ings and sacrifices are accordingly made at stated periods. The 
guide then led me over some high banks, round the east and 
north sides of the fort. From the latter a gate projects into a 
tank upon a high mound. These two faces are surrounded by 
two large tanks; but the rampart is entirely fallen down, and in 
the place where it formerly stood, had been erected some poor 
huts. In the north end of the fort is situated a small brick 
Hindoostannec house; in which AnundybYE, and another Ranny 
of the late Beembajee, resided. He left three wives at his death ; 
one of whom only had burned herself with his remains; and the 
other two were then supported on a Jagheer, granted to them 
by the Berar Rajah. 

I proceeded in a south-west direction, until I came to a 
building sacred to Bhyat and found in it an enormous Idol and 
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made of blue granite, about nine feet in height, and which was 
rubbed over with red paint, and adorned with flowers. I was 
next directed to a little hill, called f etchmy Tackry, upon which 
is an image and temple dedicated -to Bhavani ; whose protection, 
they said, had ever prevented the Mussulmen from disturbing the 
Hindoos in their religious rites at Ruitnnpour. From this hill, 
looking north, I had a fine prospect of the town and fort of 
Ruttunpour, surrounded by a great number of tanks and pools. 
Beyond them appeared the' mountain of Loffagur, on which 
the Mahrattas formerly had a post; and the view was terminated 
by the blue mountains towards Omercuntuc. To the southward 
was a large lake, called Doohponr Talaow; the embankment of 
which was nearly two miles in length ; and to the westward, about 
a mile distant, was a little white building, which they told me was 
a tomb of Moosakban, a Patan mendicant, who had been killed 
by the Goands, many years ago, while endeavouring to make 
converts to the Mahommedan faith. 

I now descended from the hill, and went to look at a Heap 
of ruins ; among which they pointed out to me Rajah Rogonaut’s 
old Mahal, or house, under Goosapahar. It had been pulled 
to pieces for the sake of the materials; and the walls had been 
much mutilated, in hopes of finding treasure. This building had 
been construced on the old site of Ruttunpour, which then bore 
the name of Rajepour. On my return I observed a building 
in the middle of a tank, erected on thirty-six arches of the gothic 
kind, upon which were raised twenty-four pyramids over the ex- 
ternal piers ; and within them appeared a temple of a pyramidical 
form, the entire height of which I computed to be about fifty 
feet. They informed me it was a monument erected to the 
memory of one of the ancient Rajahs of Ruttunpour; and this 
object having raised my curiosity, I felt a strong desire to cross 
the water for a nearer inspection of it; for, if there had been 
any inscription upon it, it might probably have thrown some 
light upon the history of this part of India. I found, however, 
that the little excursion I had already made, had begun to excite 
some surprise in the town; which any further delay might have 
increased almost to an alarm; and as I depended a good deal 
upon the assistance of the Subadar of Choteesgur, in prosecuting 
the remainder of my route; I conceived it more advisable to 
abandon the building, and return to my camp; than to hazard 
any obstruction to my fulfilling with success the very ardous 
undertaking I was engaged in. 
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TIk* l*uuJi}'. nu- ajlain noon, when a convorsa- 

jion Jonh pl.'icf coJU'eminj: the and rtniis, I had visited 

in the rarlv part id tlu- day; which coinnienced witli an account 
<d i-cvcn (well*-,) ovci wlticlt, they vaid, as many Dcu’as 

prcMiic. Haihiin! in tiuin they eimsidercd as hit'hly hcncficia!, 
for titrrehy they imaninc they receive an ablution from sin. 
Then’ welh ate <.ituaied in and ahoin Kultuufuutr ; and from the 
sanctity aMrlinited lt> tliem. the place has been called a Cossy. 
'I hey rclatVii to me a number of fables concerniiKT demons, and 
who fotinerly inhabited these hills; ttnc of whom, in 
particular, they mentioned by the name of (lOPAt. Uow 1 ’ai.WAN, 
a nrent wreMicr, who lived in the reiftn id the bimperor ACIIAH, 
and whose name i*- still attached to a part of the hills on the north 
side «d /xtifftotpot/r. They t«dd me many extraordinary stories 
of his esploits, and feats of sirennih and anility; and added, that 
the ICmpetor .AatMi. hearim: of his fame, had sent for him to 
Court, and that his‘ Majesty had been vastly gratified by his 
wonderful performances. 

The Puiulsls heini: ahoiit to take their leave; and as my de* 
partitre nest mornint; would prohahly prevent our meellnfi atfain; 
I thought the liberal and ready information they bad Kivcn me, 
demanded some return; and, after making them a suitable com- 
pensation, I e.sprcssed a wish, that if they knew of any inscrip- 
tion*., or ancient lej'ends, in or about Ittittunfyour, they would 
favour me with copies <d them. 'I hey departed, promising to 
comply with my wishes, so far as might lie in their power; and 
in the evening they sent me a paper on which were written some 
lines in the Dctmtifiur character, hut which proved to he nothing 
more than a transcript from the Mahabaral. 

Kuliuiifyotir is undoubtedly a place of great antitjuity; and, 
could I have remained there a siiflicient time to e.saminc its ruins, 
and to search fur the ancient records of the place, it is probable 
I should have obtained some useful information concerning it. 

March IS.— Having now rested five days at Ruttuniyour, our 
journey was renewed, with fresh spirits, through a champaign 
country, abundantly watered with little rivers, full of vill.tges, 
and hcaulifully ornamented with groves and tanks. After the 
dinicultics we liad encountered, the change of scene was truly 
gratifying; and the Mahratla government being well established, 
and the country highly cultivated, we met with civil treat- 
ment, and abundance of every species of grain. These were 
comforts to which wc had been so long unaccustomed, that the 
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hardships we had suffered in traversing the mountains and wilds of 
Corair, Kurgummah, and Mahtin, were soon forgot. But as an 
account of each day’s journey, through this fertile country, would 
be tedious and uninteresting in the detail, I need only mention 
that we travelled 100 miles through it in little more than thirteen 
days, which brought us on the 31st of March to Ryepour, the 
next principal town in Chot.eesgur ; but which, from its popula- 
tion, and commerce, might justly be ranked the first. I computed 
about 3,000 huts in it ; there is also a large stone fort on the N. E. 
side of the town, the walls of which are decayed, but the ditch is 
deep and wide. 

The soil in this country is a rich black mould, but no where 
more than three feet in depth. Under this the solid rock appears, 
as was perceptible in all the beds of the rivers, and in the sides 
of tanks and wells. It produces large quantities of wheat, and 
vegetable oil; such as the linseed, and Polmachristi, and various 
kinds of pulse. Rice is not abundant, it being only cultivated 
behind large reservoirs of water, collected in the rainy season, 
in situations where the declivity of the surface is suitable; and 
through the dykes, or embankments of which, the water is 
occasionally let out to supply the vegetation, when the fall of 
rain from the atmosphere no longer favours it. 

Large qunatities of grain are exported from Choteesgur all 
over the Nizam’s dominions, and even to the Circars, when the 
scarcity in those provinces requires it. From the latter th'ey 
import salt, which is retailed at such an extravagant price, that 
it is sometimes sold for its weight in silver. The villages are very 
numerous, but poor; and the country abounds in cattle, and 
brood mares of the tattoo species. The population of Choteesgur 
is not great, nor does the system of government to which it is 
subject at all tend to increase it. 

The Subah of Choteesgur, with its dependencies, was at this 
time rented by the Berar government, to Ittul PuNDiT, for a 
specific sum, which was payable annually in Nagpour; and who, 
in consideration of the rank of Suhadar, and his appointment, 
had likewise paid a considerable sum. Upon further inquiry as 
to the means by which the Stibadar managed the country, I was 
informed, that he farmed different portions of it to his tenants, 
ror a certain period, and for specific sums; nearly upon the same 
terms as the whole was rented to him. The revenue is collected 
by his tenantry, which, in those parts of the country where the 
government is well established, gives them little trouble. The 
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attention of tlic Sttbadar is chiefly directed to levying tributes 
from the Zcmccndars in the mountainous parts of the country; 
who being always refractory, and never paying anything until 
much time has been spent in warfare, the result is often preca- 
rious, and the tribute consequently trivial. I was next led to 
inquire what method was adopted by the tenantry in collecting 
the revenue from the peasants. They informed me that it 
variably consisted in taxing the ploughs, and was always deliver- 
ed in the produce of the lands; as grain, oil, or "cotton, accord- 
ing to the species of cultivation for which the implements had 
been used. This consequently occasions a vast accumulation of 
the produce of the country to the tenant and some expedient 
becomes immediately necessary to convert it into specie to enable 
to pay this rent. 

The insecurity attending the traveller, in his property and 
person, throughout most of the native governments of India, and 
the privilege allowed to the Zcmccndars, of taxing the merchants 
who pass through their districts, is so discouraging to foreign 
traders, that they are rarely seen, in the Mahratta territory, em- 
ployed in any other line of traffic than that of bringing for sale 
a few horses, elephants, camels, and shawls. All other branches 
of trade, both in exports and imports, are under the immediate 
management of subjects to the empire; under whose protection, 
likewise, a numerous class of people, called Brinjaries, carry on 
a continual traffic in grain, and every other necessary of life. By 
these, the largest armies are frequently supplied : but although 
much inland commerce is carried on in this way, it drives very 
little encouragement from any regulations of the Mahratta gov- 
ernment, as to the improvement of roads, or any thing to animate 
it; and it.is chiefly upheld by the necessity they are under of con- 
verting the produce of the lands into specie; the Brinjaries per- 
chasing the grain at a moderate rate from the Zcmccndars, and 
retailing it again in those parts of the country, where the poverty 
of the soil, or a temporary scarcity, may offer a ready market. 
Accordingly we find the Brinjary persevering through roads, which 
nothing but the most indefatigable spirit of industry could induce 
him to attempt, and where the straightness of the paths and 
defiles, barely affords a passage for himself and his bullocks. 

The Mahrattas keep their peasantry in the most abject state 
of dependence, by which means, they allege, the Ryats are less 
liable to be turbulent, or offensive to the government. Coin is 
but sparingly circulated among them; and they derive their 
habitations, and subsistence, from the labour of their own hands. 
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I'KOM CmiNAKGinm to ykutnagoodum. 


.■1/»rj7 5. — ^'rhis day a very FerK)UP misfortune befell me, in the 
loss of the only Jlirhttrrah who had ever before been in these 
wild and nnfreqtienlod tracts. Me was the same whom I have 
already mentioned as havinc visited the sources of the Narhudda 
and Snavr rivers: at which time he was in the service of the 
MahuiUaf. Me had. three days before, been indisposed with a 
complaint in his bowels, probably owinti to the change of water, 
which had induced me to dispense with his attendance, in order 
that he might travel at his leisure, in company with another sick 
man. who usually came to the ground about an hour after the 
rest of the people. This day, however, they were both missing; 
and on my inquiring into the cause, the Mahraila Hirharrah, 
whom Ttti’I. Pl’N’DiT had deptited with me from Ruitunpour, 
replied, by c(*niectiiring. that they had been robbed and murdered 
on the road by the CUncttuh; for, said he, where are they to find 
refuge in this wild and inhospitable country? 

Intelligence of my approach having been sent, by the Mahratfa 
Atnuil, on the frontier of C/tofcc.sg/ir, to the Cnukair Rajah; this 
evening a Val'ccI came from him, to congratulate me on my 
arrival in his territory, and to conduct me to his residence. I was 
much pleased at the courtesy of the Goaud chief; for the speci- 
men I had seen of his stibjects, shewed that they were in general 
very savage, and by no means wanting in spirit ; and T soon found, 
that nothing but conciliating their good opinion, would enable 
me to travel among them with any prob.abillty of success. We 
were, however, abvmdantly supplied with gmin in our progress 
through his country. 

April fi. — We arrived at the town of Cntihair, which is situated 
between a high rocky hill and the south bank of the Mahanuddcc 
river. On the summit of the hill the Rajah had built a fortress, 
and mounted two guns. We encamped in a mango grove on the 
norib side of the river, where, after taking a little refreshment, 

T dispatched to the Rajah the letter which had been procured 
for me by Ittiu. PtJN’DiT from the Rauuy of Beembajee. An 
answer was returned in .about two hours, stating, that the Rajah 
would visit me the ensuing morning; when T should be informed 
of every particular concerning my route to the country of the late 
ViztAUAM Rauze; and in the mean time be sent me a present of 
five fowls, some eggs, and a small pig. 

My Tlirharrahs soon got intelligence that the Rajahs of 
Conhair and TIuslar were at variance; and that the former had 
laid waste and taken possc.'sion of the N. E. frontier of the Bustar 
Rajah’s country; where they informed me, the Mahanuddcc rises 
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at a place called Sehowah, about seven coss to the south of 
Conkair. This place is entirely surrounded by hills, but the 
ranges extending from the north round to the east and south, 
appeared very lofty and extensive. The Bustar frontier is only 
six coss distant to the southward, and is entered upon through 
Tilly Gautty, a very rugged and steep pass over the hills. 

April 7. — ^This morning, about eight o’clock, was announced 
to me the approach of Saum Sing, the Rajah of Conkair; of whose 
intended visit having received previous notice, I had prepared 
everything for his reception accordingly. After the salutation was 
over, I began an inquiry into the nature of the country through 
which my journey was to be pursued to the Northern drears. 
The Rajah replied personally to a variety of questions, and I was 
surprized to find him speak the Hindooslanny language with 
great fluency. He gave me very explicit information, that my 
nearest route would be by Dongah to Jugdttlpotir, the principal 
town of Bustar, from thence to Cotepar, which is the boundary 
between Bustar and Jaepour; and thence to Jaepour through 
Koorkooty gaut, to the country of ViziARAM RauZE. He said 
that this road to the sea coast was frequented only by the Brin- 
jeries ; but even they had lately abandoned it, in consequence of 
the refractory conduct of the Bustar Rajah; for the neighbouring 
Goand Zemeendars, instigated by the Mahrattas, had plundered 
and destroyed all the villages to a considerable distance upon it. 
He then informed me of another route, taking a circuit to the 
eastward, by Sehouiah (the source of the Mahanuddee) through 
Ryegur to Jaepour; which the Brinjaries at that time frequented; 
and by which the Bustar Rajah’s territory %vouId be avoided. 
Both roads meet at Jaepour, the capital of the country bearing 
the same name; which town is said to consist of about five hundred 
Oorea huts. The old town of Bustar, I was informed, had been 
deserted; the inhabitants having removed to Jiigdulpour; under 
which a considerable river runs, called the Inderowty; the bed of 
which, at that place, is very rocky, and not fordable at any period 
of the year. A small fort is situated in a peninsula formed by the 
winding of the river; and a deep ditch having been dug across the 
narrow neck of land, it is considered a strong situation; but, in 
the rainy season, the river overflows its banks, and forms a very 
extensive lake on all sides. 

The road by SehoTvah and Ryegur appearing the only practi- 
cable one, I had resolved, after taking an adequate supply of pro- 
visions from Conkair, to commence upon it : But, on communi- 
cating my intention to Saum Sing, he endeavoured to dissuade 
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tribute than he felt himself inclined to; on which account they 
plundered his country, and encouraged all the Zemeendars in the 
neighbourhood of Bustar to do the same; and to wrest from him 
as much of his territory as they could. Saum Sing next stated 
to me, that, under such circumstances, I could not expect that 
DorRYAR Deo would pay much attention to my Mahratta 
Purwannah; and he was convinced, that if he did not attack me 
openly, he would do it underhand, by means of the Jaepour 
Rajah. He concluded by telling me, that he had been induced 
to give me this information, to dissuade me from proceeding 
to Vizianagrum, by Bustar and Jaepour, to the end that no 
reproach might come upon him ; for in case any misfortune should 
befall me, the Mahrattas would undoubtedly tax him with dupli- 
city, in not having given me information of the danger before 
me; and that as I was recommended to his care by his adopted 
mother, the Ranny of the late BeembAJEE, he felt himself doubly 
inclined to prevent any harm happening to me; but, if I was 
determined upon taking that route, I must take the consequences 
upon myself; for, after the representation he had made of the 
difficulty and danger of attempting it, he should consider himself 
as rid of all responsibility, and would make the same known to 
the Mahratta government. 

The information of the Goaitd chief was delivered with so 
much candour, and so very explicitly, that. I could not harbour 
a doubt as to its veracity; and I found it afterwards fully verified 
on my arrival in the Circars. 

I was next led to inquire, that, supposing the country was 
settled, and the Bustar and Jaepour Rajahs not unfriendly to 
travellers, if the tract through it would be of a convenient nature 
for loaded cattle. Saum Sing replied, that the road through these 
countries consisted of one continual ascent and descent, through 
the thickest forests and mountainous paths; and in some places 
over the sides of the most craggy precipices; that the whole of ^ 
the Bustar country was almost a wilderness ; being, in a few places 
only, thinly inhabited by the wild Goands, who are in a state 
of nature; and that in some parts I should find no water but at a 
very long distances; and, in reality, no supplies of grain, until 
J should arrive upon the frontier of ViZlARAM Rauze’s country. 

Such unfavourable reports of the state of the countries before 
me, damped at once the hopes I had entertained of fulfilling with 
entire success the object of my deputation; and I experienced the 
most vexatious disappointment at such a check being thrown in 
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the way of my projtrcss. 1 was indeed at a loss whieh way to 
direct my course ilinm;,'!! this labyrinth of mountains and wild- 
erness; hut, upon asliinf* SaUM Sing which would be the most 
eligible road to llic sea coast, he replied without hesitation, that 
the only practicable road would be from Cottkair, through the 
hills and /t/Hi'/cs to Hyrajitir, a distance of about forty coss to the 
westward; where I should fall in with a high road leading to the 
Di'ccaii through the middle of Clianila, a fine champaign country. 
As my original intention of proceeding in a southerly direction 
had been frustrated, and the tract pointed out to me through 
f'htwda, would still furnish many desirable acquisitions in geo- 
graphical knowledge, I resolved to adopt it ; or rather I knew 
of no other to pursue. 

The Hajah, who was now about to take his leave, perceiving 
a sheet of white paper upon the table, which attracted his 
ruriosity, it was handed to him; when he admired it exceedingly; 
and made a request that, if I had any to spare, I would give him 
some; which 1 promised accordingly; and here our conference 
ended. 

When Rajah SauM Sing, with his retinue, had departed, 1 
sent an intelligent man to him to take an account of all the roads 
leading from this place to the sea coast; and particularly of that 
A'hicli he had advised me to pursue. As the Mahratta Hirkarrah 
A’ho had accompanied me from Rnlluniwur, was here to leave 
me, it became necessary tlial we should have some other man 
who could interpret between us and the Goamls who W'cre to be 
•;ui guides. 1 sent therefore a request to the Rajah, soliciting 
that such a person might accompany us to his frontier; and 
Vikevyise, that he would give me letters recommending me to the 
•jttention of the other Goaiul Zcmcendars between Conkair and 
liyragtir. As an inducement to him to comply, I took this oppor- 
mnity of sending him, .iccording to my promise, a quire of gift 
writing paper, and some coloured China paper. In the evening 
my messenger returned ^%'ith an account, that the Rajah had been 
delighted with the little present I had made him,* and had in a 
very satisfactory manner complied with my request. 

About seven o'clock in the evening, the Rajah’s Dewan, who 
I understood was the only man in the town that could read or 
write, came and presented me with a small piece of paper, address- 
ed to the Goand chief whose territory is situated between Conkair 
ond liyragur. It was written in the Mahratta character; and, on 
’irocuung a translation, I found it was addressed to the Rajah of 
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Pannawar arid contained merely information of who I was, and 
where I was going, in order that he might not be alarmed at my 
approach, nor impede me in my progress through his country. 
The Dewan then delivered us some Goands, as guides, and 
departed. 

April 8. — ^This morning we experienced much trouble in de- 
taining any of our guides; some of whom had, after repeated 
struggles, broke loose, and ran off. Our route led through thick 
forests and defiles among the hills, which continued. during this 
and the ensuing day, until we reached Bouslagur, a large Goand 
village, situated at the foot of a high hill. It was here I first 
observed the streams running to the westward, and that the 
country is drained into the Godavery; having hitherto perceived 
the little rivers and nullahs running eastward, and falling into 
the Mahanuddee. From Conkair to this place (a distance of 
about forty miles) not a single habitation had occurred, which 
could with propriety be denominated a hamlet, I had indeed 
observed a hut or two, here and there, with small spots of land 
somewhat cleared, where the Goands had cut down the trees 
to within three feet of the ground, and having interwoven the 
branches so as to fence their plantations against the attacks of 
wild beasts, had removed the intervening grass and creepers, to 
make room for the cultivation of a little maize, or Indian corn. 

April 10.— -This morning, as the party was moving off, the 
Goands, who had been brought out of the village by the Rajah's 
people to serve as guides, were no sooner delivered to us, than 
they began to make very desperate attempts ot get away; in 
most of which they succeeded. The Rajah's men alleged, that it 
was from fear; but to me it appeared to proceed from knavery, 
and an inclination to quarrel; for, when we had moved on a 
little way, a large body of Goands, armed with spears, surrounded 
a loaded bullock that was coming off the ground a little later 
than the rest ; and, if I had not sent back a party to the assistance 
of the people in charge of it, there appeared to be little doubt 
but they would have carried it off. A man also, who had dropped 
some part of his property, and had returned the day before to 
look for it, was no more heard of; which convinced me that he 
had been cut off by these wild savages, who appear not to be 
wanting in inclination to fight, when plunder is in view, and who 
usually ad^ murder to their depredations, 

April 12. — We reached the Conkair Rajah’s frontier; and I 
had scarcely gone beyond it, when intelligence was brought me 
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of a larfic body of men bcinj' pcrcievcd posted in the jungle on 
onr left flank. On rcconnoHcring them, I found that they had 
taken possession of a defile, throiifih which the road led; that 
many of them had matchlocks, with their matches ready lighted; 
and the rest were armed with spears, iiows, and arrows. Finding 
us aware of them, they did not .advance; hut a man on horseback 
came forward, and said, that he was deputed by the Rajah of 
Pannaxrar to ascertain who we were; but on my shewing him the 
Conkair Rajah's paper, he returned to his party, who made way 
for us to pass llicm, and proceeding, we soon reached Pannawar, 
Here T perceived the Rajah, seated on a rising ground, gazing at 
us; and immediately sent the Mahrafta pass for his inspection, 
to which, although he shewed some respect, he would not afford 
us grain, nor provisions of any kind; and in the most sullen 
manner rejected all communication whatever. It was not until 
our utmost entreaties had been made, that we could get guides 
from him; in which at length succeeding, I departed with much 
satisfaction from the inhospitable mansion of this Goand chief. 

The litistar frontier is about ten coss distant from this place; 
the aspect of the country in that direction is very mountainous; 
and all accounts corroborated the Conhair Rajah's description 
of it as being a wilderness, and almost desolate. Our road led 
from one passage through the hills to another, so that the view 
could no where be extensive. These arc doubtless the ranges of 
hills, which, continuing along the cast side of licrar, connect the 
mountains of Onicrctiufuc, and MundiUa, with those of Tilingana 
and Ihistar; and extend to the sea coast in the Northern Circars. 

A march of fifty miles more, in three days, brought us to 
RIallhcar, the residence of another Goand chief. The road was 
much more diflicult, and the country one continued wilderness. 
A considerable declivity, between the mountains, separates the 
territory of the Rajah of Pannavar from that of Malliwer. I had 
frequently observed the Goands gather a small red plum from the 
junghs, and cat it ; and this day a sepoy, who had followed their 
example, presented me some upon a leaf, which, on eating, I 
found to be a very pleasant subacid fruit. I afterwards met with 
abundance of this berrj' throughout Chanda, and was careful to 
preserve the stones, some of which I planted in the Circars, and 
brought the remainder to Bengal. 

DoOR 60 G Shaw, the Rajah of Malliwer, supplied us with a 
little rice; but, until I had sent the Mahralia to pass for his inspec- 
tion on the following day, and demanded guides, he seemed to 
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concern himself but little about us. The man whom I had deputed 
upon this sendee, returned to inform me, that on his presenting the 
Ptinvaniiah, the Goand chief had thrown it down, and spit upon 
it; and w-hen he remonstrated with him on this disrespectful 
conduct towards the Rajah of Berar, he replied, that he was not 
in Nagpoiir, and that he apprehended nothing from him. Of this 
unaccountable conduct I took little notice at the time; but order- 
ed my people to prepare for marching. DcX)ROOG Shaw, per- 
ceiving our measures, came towards our encampment with it large 
retinue; w’hen everj’thing being ready to move off the ground 
I sent my Moonshee to him, escorted by a iiaich and six sepoys, 
with directions to shew him the pass once more, and to caution 
him against any disrespect to it; for, notwdthstanding the Rajah 
was absent from his capital, I should, on my arrival at Byragur, 
lose no time in transmitting an account of the insult to the 
Mahraita officers who were in charge of the government. He 
seemed to be startled at the sight of the sepoys; and, as soon as 
the message was delivered to him, he sent to request a con- 
ference with me, to which I assented. A man, called his De'^an, 
who spoke a little bad Hindevee, was the interpreter between us. 
The result of our inter\*iew vras, that DOOROOG Shaw wanted 
a present from me: I told him his inhospitable treatment did 
not merit it, and that I should give him none. At this he appear- 
ed much offended ; but finding that his importunities availed him 
nothing, he ordered three of his Goands to attend us as guides, 
with whom we immediately departed, leaving him no time to 
weaver, or to countermand his orders. 

Having dismounted from my horse in the course of this march, 
to take the bearings of some remarkable hills, a man, and a lad 
about ten years old, whose faces I knew not, fell prostrate at my 
feet. Upon inquiring into the cause of it, I was informed they 
belonged to a tribe of Hindoo mendicants, known by the name 
of Goosaigns. The man first raising his head and hands, in the 
most supplicating posture, requested that I w'ould hear him. 
Surprize at this uncommon circumstance arrested my attention, 
and he began to recite his tale. He said, that he, in company 
with many other Goosaigns, had set out from the place of their 
residence, Mirzapour, (a town well known on the banks of the 
Ganges,) and that, after having travelled through the English 
•territory to Cuttack, and made the pilgrimage of Jaggernaut, 
they had resolved to make all the pilgrimages in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula : But wishing first to visit the source of 
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the Mahanuddcc, and principal places of sanctity upon the upper 
parts of the Gtntga Godavery, they had taken their route along 
the hanks of the former. Having travelled unmolested for some 
time, and subsisted, in some places, on the. alms of the Hindoos, 
wherever they found them, they had at length fallen in with the 
hills and junfilrs inhabited only by the Goands, who had plundered 
them, and murdered many of their companions; of whose bodies 
they had made ofTerings to their God; and that tlie two pitiful 
objects before me, were an instance of uncommon good fortune 
in escaping from the cruelty of these savages. I desired the man 
and boy to raise themselves up, when they solicited my protection, 
and pcrmi.ssion to follow among my party; allcdging, that, but 
for my taking compassion on their situation, and feeding them, 
they must undoubtedly perish. The first request I readily grant- 
ed ; but as to the second, I told him that I had been only enabled 
to travel in these wilds, with so many people, by the most 
provident precaution ; and by making every man carry his food 
for a certain number of days, until fresh supplies of grain could 
be procured : that it would not be just in me to deprive any man 
of his daily allowance, to give to them : but, as there were many 
Hindoos among my people, they might prevail on some of them 
to part with a little of their grain for immediate subsistence; 
and that in three days more we should arrive at Byragiir, where 
their wants would be more effectually relieved. 

The conference being ended, I resumed my journey for the 
day, and was no more importuned by the Goosaigns; but I 
observed them afterwards among the sepoys, and received many 
grateful acknowledgments from them for the protection I had 
afforded them. I found also, on inquiry, that the Hindoo sepoys 
had fed them. 

April YI. — Our journey was continued, without any remark- 
able occurrence, through the hills and jungles, to within nine 
miles of liyragiir, where we arrived this day. This place was 
formerly anne.\cd to Chanda, and the country still bears that 
name, though they arc now separate Subahdaries. BiSHUN 
Pundit was at this time Subahdar of Byragur, and had rented the 
country for a specific period by contract. The government was 
much of the same nature as that I had met with in Choteesgur. ' 
Byragur is considered by the Mahrattas as a large town, and may 
consist of about three hundred tiled and thatched houses. It 
has a stone fort on the N. W. side, close under the east face of 
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('Itanda to supply the Mahmtta army; and I found it was- increased 
in price near 200 per cent dearer than it had been in Choteesgur; 
rice heimi sold here at sixteen seers for a rupee. 

A’fl.i/port? is not more than seventy miles from Byragur in a 
north-westerly direction. I miiihl now he .said to be verging upon 
the Deccan: and the change of climate, on entering the plain 
country, had become very perceptible; for the nights, which in 
the (ioand hills had been very chill, were now become ,hot. 
The soil in Chanda appears sandy; and the produce is chiefly 
rice, with small c|uantitics of pulse and sugarcane. Numerous 
herds of the finest goats, and sheep, are bred in this part of 
the country. 

April 19. — I moved from Byragur about sixteen miles to 
Ptirla: and proceeded through the eastern side of Chanda, skirt- 
ing round the Goand hills and jungles which lay to the left of my 
route. I was informed, that this hilly tract is partly subject to 
the Mahraltas; but, at the distance of twenty coss the country 
belongs to the Busier Rajah, who is independent; and the in- 
habitants so wild, that it is never frequented by travellers; and 
I was told of more instances of Fakcers having been murdered in 
attempting to penetrate through it. 

April 20. — We arrived at Chcrolygur, a large and well 
peopled village; from which place, I understood, the city of 
Chanda is only thirty coss distant. Three marches more through 
a country toler.ibly open, brought us to Knusery, which is under 
the Suhahdary oj Chanda, 

April 24. — We reached Tolady, a village near' the S. E. 
frontier of the Chanda Purgunnah; and crossed this day the 
irfl/iiy, or Baungunga river, which, rising in the hills of Chotces- 
gur, receives all the little streams that have their sources on the 
S. W. side of the hills that divide the champaign country of 
Choteesgur from Berar. We had observed for the last two days 
many numerous flocks of sheep and goats in the villages. The 
.soil was very sandy; and the white ants so numerous that they 
ate the people’s cloaths while they slept, and scarcely left them 
or me a pair of shoes. 

April 25.— Our march termihated at the little village of Cotala. 
I had now proceeded so far in a southerly direction, as nearly to 
reach the Chanda frontier; and I was informed that only one 
small Purgunnah, belonging to the Berar Rajah, intervened 
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between this place and the Nizam’s territory; through which a 
high road leads into the EUore drear. 

The hostilities which at this time existed between the Nizam 
and the Mahratta Empire, suggested to me the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with caution, in passing the frontier of their respective 
countries; for, having no pass, nor public papers, to produce- 
to the Nizam’s officers, it was very uncertain in what manner they 
might receive me; or whether they vrould not resist my entering 
the territory of their sovereign. The Piirgunnah I should first 
enter upon, subj^t to the Nizam, was Chinnoor; the capital 
tov.-n of v/hich, iJearing the same name, is situated on the north 
bank of the river Godazery. I was informed that this was the 
only inhabited place in the whole district; for the Zemeendar 
v,-ho rented the country having rebelled about seven years before, 
the Nizam had sent a large body of troops to subdue him; but, 
not being able to get possession of his person, had laid waste 
the country', and had encouraged his vassals to pillage it likewise. 
This warfare had continued about four years, when the refractory 
Zemeendar was at length betrayed by his own adherents, and 
murdered; after v.*hich all his strong holds were reduced. But 
the calamity occasioned by this scene of repine, and murder, fell 
heaviest upon the peasantry, who had all fled, and sought refuge 
in the neighbouring districts; and, for the last three years, there 
had not been an inhabitant in the vrhole district, excepting a few 
matchlockmen in the fort of Chinnoor. 

As my route would not lay vrithin thirty miles of Chinnoor, 
I had nothing to apprehend from that quarter; and the rest of the 
country being desolate, there was no body to obstruct me until 
I should have crossed the Godavery, and proceeded about fort}* 
coss along the south bank of that river, which would bring me 
upon the Rajah of Paloonshah’s frontier. 

Ashruff Row, the Rajah of Paloonshah had lilrewise resist- 
ed the Nizam’s government for many years; and at this time 
he barely acknowledged allegiance to him. Upon inquiring into 
his history, character, and in what manner travellers who passed 
through his country were treated, I was informed, that the old 
Rajah had left two sons the eld^t of whom who was only 
nineteen years of age at the time of his father’s decease, had 
succeeded him. That his territory consisted of two Purgunnahs 
from the Cummiin Zemeendary, riz., Paloonshah, and Sunker- 
gherry. He is a Mtinsnbdar of the Empire, and holds the 
country as a Jagheer, on consideration of his maintaining a certain 
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body of troops for tlie scn’icc of his sovereign. When the 
Sham's government wns effective in Paloovshah, nil the ronds 
were much frequented; hut since the Rajah had been refractory, 
the roads were shut up ; and several horse merchants who had 
attempted to pa.ss titrough the country, of late years, had been 
cither robbed of their horses or the Rajah had taken them for 
much less tlian their real value. The only travellers who fre- 
quented this road at present, were the Urinjarics; and they were 
only permitted to pass on condition of paying certain duties, but 
even this the Rajah would not have allowed, but from an appre- 
hension that the Mahralias might encourage the wild Goands, 
who live in the hills on the north side of the Godavery, io 
plunder his country; as indeed they had formerly done; when 
the rapine and murder committed by them, had so much distress- 
ed the Tilliuf^hy inhabitants, that they stood in the greatest dread 
of those savages ever since. 

From these unfavourable accounts of tbc Palooashah Rajah, 
1 had little reason to expect that I should get through his country 
without trouble; which induced me to direct my attention 
seriously to the Goand hills and jiivulcs, with a view to discover, 
if possible, some tract through them into the Company’s territory 
near the sea coast. 

April 26. — After skirting along the east side of the Sccrpotir 
Parguuuah, I arrived near the town of licejoor, within four coss 
of the hills and jungles that arc inhabited only by the Goauds. 
My information concerning the Nizam's country being at this 
place fully confirmed, I resolved to avoid it if possible. I under- 
stood that there was no regular road through the hilly country 
to the sea coast, but that the Rrinjarics sometimes' penetrate 
through it, and that they frequently go into the hills, with sugar 
and salt, to barter with the Goands for the produce of their 
jungles. The difference of latitude between Ellorc and this place, 
being little more than two degrees, convinced me that the dis- 
tance in a direct line could not be great. The route through 
Chinnoor, and Paloonshah, I knew to be very circuitous, which 
was another reason for my wishing to avoid it : I therefore pur- 
sued every inquiry as to the disposition of the Goand chiefs who 
possess those immense ranges of mountains, with a view to 
attempt a passage through them. 

The districts adjoining to the eastern parts of the Mahratta 
territory, were at this time under Inkut Row, a Goand chief, 
who had formerly been the principal Rajah in the southern parts 
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wlio had been converted to the Mahommedan faith; and who 
no sooner perceived that we were travellers, than their fears 
subsided, and, after salutin;! us with the Salavi aleicum, they 
returned to take peaceable possession of their dwellings. 

We procured here as much rice as we required; and the 
Goands having given us forage for our cattle gratis, and readily 
provided us with guides for the ensuing day, I looked upon this 
as an auspicious omen to my passing through their hills and wilds 
without molestation. I made some inquiry into the nature of 
the track before us; but, not being .able to understand their 
jargon, the result was little satisfactory. Their hospitable 
behaviour, however, encouraged me to proceed. 

April 28. — We marched about fourteen miles, the road lead- 
ing through a thick forest, in a narrow valley, to the village of 
Rajaram, where, soon after our arrival, several Goands who were 
intoxicated came out of their huts making a great uproar. We 
encamped at a .small ia»h. about half a mile from the village, 
Ic.aving the s.nvagcs to enjoy their inebriation. The guides, who 
had conducted us from Darihutirry, went into the village, and 
brought us two men, one of whom spoke TcUinghy. 
The other, I was fold, was a relation of INKUT 
Row’s, and a man of some consequence, which indeed, 
from his appearance, I should not h.ave discovered; for, 
c.vccpting a small cloth round his waist, he was perfectly 
naked. A little courtesy soon induced him to supply 
us with some dry grain, such as Raiigy, an Indian corn; and as 
far as I could understand, he feigned to regret that his country 
afforded nothing more acceptable to us. I made the Goand 
chief a trifling present, with which he appeared to be well pleased, 
and shewed an inclination to be much more communicative. 
This led me to question him concerning the Bustar Goands; when 
he informed me, that at a very short distance I should find them 
quite wild; and that even his appearance among them, with 
a white cloth on, was sufficient to alarm them; for they were 
all naked, both men and women. He said, that in the direction 
I was going, I should on the ensuing day enter the territory of 
another Goand chief, who was nephew to Inkut Row, and who, 
in consequence of my Mahratta pass, would treat me with 
attention. .Beyond this, I should fall in with a considerable 
river, called the Indorowty, and, after crossing it, should enter 
upon the Biisi-ar Rajah’s territory of Bhopaulputtun, wjiere the 
people are very wild. This intelligence wps very pleasing to 
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time were hut few, nnd, in reality, consisted only in tlie necessity 
we were tinder of liavinji guides to conduct us through this laby- 
rinth of wilderness; but how to procure one appeared an un- 
Mirmountahle difliculty, until chance threw two Brinjarics in our 
way, whom I prevailed on to remain with us, and accompany 
us to the nexM village on the ensuing day. 

April 30. — Maving resolved this day to cross the Indcrowty, 
and, if possible, to reach Bhopaulputlun, we commenced our 
march early. The Brhijarics, who had not been detained without 
reluctance, and evident marks of fear, now supplicated earnestly 
to be released. I assured them that I would do so, as soon as 
a guide could be procured from the village of .lasely, which was 
said to be only three coss distant, upon which they appeared to 
be somewhat pacified I travelled on as usual a little in front; 
but we had not proceeded far, when one of the Brinjarics 
informed us that if the whole party appeared at once, the 
inhabitants of the village would be alarmed, nnd would certainly 
desert their habitations; by which our hopes of getting a guide 
would be frustrated : that, to prevent this, he would go on 
in front, with only one man, meanly clad, while the rest of the 
party should remain a little behind. With this scheme in view, 
the Briujary proceeded, but had scarcely gone a hundred yards 
from a little hill close on our left, when he perceived a consider- 
able body of men lying in a nulla, which runs close under the end 
of the hill; and, upon our advancing, a discharge of about thirty 
or forty matchlocks, and many arrows, was fired upon us. This 
made us halt ; and having only two sepoys with me at the time, 
three or four scr\'ants, and the lascar with my perambulator, I 
resolved to fal baick to my party. Upon our retiring, the Goands 
advanced rapidly from the nuUa and jungle; and a party of them 
made their appearance on the top of the hill. At this instant, 
fortunately, I was joined by a naick and four sepoys of my 
advance, and immediately formed them, priming and loading 
in a little space of open ground on our right. As soon as the 
sepoys had loaded, I would fain have parleyed with the savages 
before firing; but all my endeavours towards it were inefifectual; 
and as they continued to rush with impetuosity towards us, with 
their matches lighted, and arrows fixed in their bows, they 
received the fire of my party at the distance of about twenty 
yards, when four or five of them instantly dropped. This gave 
them an immediate check, and they ran off, hallooing and 
shouting, into the woods; carrying off their killed and wounded. 
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me; for, not having met with any rice this day, I began to appre- 
hend that I had been neglectful in not taking a larger supply 
from De-ailmurry, and now determined to avail myself of the 
first opportunity that might occur, to lay in as much as we could 
carrj'. 

As I expected to meet with Brinjaries on my way to the 
hidero'^iy river, I had determined to wait there until I should 
have laid in more grain, and procured guides who might be 
depended upon, for conducting us through the mountainous- 
wilderness between it and the Company’s territory. The Goand 
chief readily furnished guides from this place; but requested 
that I would release them, on their being relieved by other 
guides, at the village of Coiclapour, which I should meet with 
about two coss from Rajaram. This I faithfully promised to 
comply with. 

April — We proceeded towards the Indero-xty, and found 
some Goaiids ready stationed at Co-icalpoiir to relieve our guides. 
Perceiving likewise some Brinjaries in the village, I stopped to 
inquire of them how far distant the Inderovsty river was; and if 
they thought I could reach it that day. They replied in the 
negative, and advised me to halt at the village of Charrah, and 
to proceed to the river on the ensuing day, where I should find 
some of their tribe encamped. _ 

With this scheme in view I 'went on, and, the guides having 
been relieved, we moved on briskly. The path now became so 
slight, as to be barely perceptible, and the jungle almost im- 
penetrable. The hills closed on both sides of us, and I had 
nothing but a prospect of the most impenetrable and mountain- 
ous wilds before me. Our guides frequently gave us the slip, and 
we immediately lost them in the woods; so that it was with 
difficulty we reached the village of Charrah. It was evident that 
the inhabitants we now met with,“^vere more uncivilized than 
those we had seen on our first entering the Goand territory. 
The only two guides who had remained with us, delivered over 
their charge to the people of Charrah; who, however, refused to 
receive it; and shortly after, men, women, and children, in a 
body, deserted the village, and fled into the hills, and adjacent 
wilds. I was at a loss to account for their sudden departure; 
for although some symptoms of dissatisfaction, or fear, had 
appeared in their countenances, on our first arrival, they could 
have no cause for such an abrupt proceeding. Our wants at this 
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tism* 'vi’ic Inu lew. .uuJ. in rc.iliiy, ouisNlcd only in ihc necessity 
wf wrff Jituict of li.ivinj; jitJidc*- l«» cotulnct ns ihroinfii this l:iby- 
tiniii o} wildrrnr.o: but how to procure one nppeared :in un- 
MSfinMtjnt.iblc riiftictdty, until chance threw twrr Hriujarirs in our 
'•\.iy. whom 1 prevailed on to reinnin with us, and accompany 
tjs t<» the ne\! village orr the ensninil ilay. 

,lprr/ Ilaviit}* rc‘olved this day to cross tite hulrro'cty, 
and. il pooilde. to reach lihnf-atilputttin. we commenced our 
march early. ‘I he lUiv^ann, who had not been detained without 
jcluct.Tnce. ami evident marks of fear, now supplicated earnestly 
to be rcle.a»e<i. I aoureri them that I waiuhl do so, as soon as 
.T »;ui»le c«(tdd be prr‘cured from the village of .fasely, which was 
laid to be only three cost distant, upon which they appeared to 
lu- loniewhal p.tcilied 1 travelled on as usual a little in front; 
but we liad not proceedeti far, when one t>f the Urinjnrii'S 
inforrjied to that if the whrtic party appeared at once, the 
inhabitants of the villaf-e would be alarmed, ant! would certainly 
riesert their hahitations ; by which onr hopes of tfettimt a tfuidc 
would be frustrated : that, to prevent this, he would »io on 
in front, with mtly one man. meanly elad, while the rest of the 
patty ihould remain a little behiml. With this scheme in view, 
the Ihiurary proceeded, but hatl scarcely rtone a hundred yards 
from a little hill ehoe on our left, when he perceived a consider* 
able body of jtteii lyinji in a mdfu, which runs close under the end 
s-l the bill ; and, tiprm <uir adv.artcim’, a discharfie of about thirty 
or forty rnalcltloclcs, .md many arrows, was fired upon ns. This 
made us halt ; and haviuj; only two .se/io.v.v with me at the time, 
tliree or four scrA'ants, and the linear with my peramiuilator, I 
reodved to fal halck to my party. I'pon our retiritif', the Goautls 
adv:itieed rapidly from the mtUa and juniilc; and a party of them 
made their appearance on the top of the hill. At this instant, 
fortunately, I w.is joined hy a naici: and four scfioys of my 
advance, and immediately formed them, priminjl and loadinfi 
in a little space of open ground on onr ritiht. As soon ns the 
.'epoy-s had loaded, I would fain have parleyed with tlic savages 
before firinfi; hut all my endeavours towards it were ineffectual; 
and as they continued to rush with impetuosity towards us, with 
their matches lighted, and arrows fixed in their bows, they 
received the fire of my party at the distance of about twenty 
yards, when four or five of tliem instantly dropped. This gave 
them an immediate cbcck, and they ran off, hallooing and 
shouting, into the woods; carrying off their killed and wounded, 
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all but one body; and leaving some of their arras, which fell 
into our possession. The rest of mv people having by this time 
joined me, I directed a party of a naick and four sepoys to drive 
them from the hill : this they soon effected; after which, dispos- 
ing of the small force I had with me, in such a manner as it might 
act to most "advantage if again attacked, we moved forward, with 
the hope of reaching Bhopatilpuitun that night. 

Nothing worthy of remade occurred until we came to the 
Indei-o'sty river; where, not being able to find a ford, we were 
necessitated to encamp on its bank. I was the more vexed at 
this disappointment, as it prevented our leaving the territory 
of the Goand chief whose subjects had treated us with such in- 
hospitality. The village of Jasely, v.-hich we had passed, appeared 
to be deserted; and upon looking into the country around me, 
I could only perceive about ten huts, which were likewise desolate. 
As the day closed, I discovered, with my telescope, three or four 
men with matchlocks, who seemed to be observing us from 
behind a rock on the opposite side of the river. They hallooed 
to us in a language which we could not understand; but the 
Brinjaries informed us, that they said we should not be allowed 
to pass the river, until they had received orders to that effect 
from Bhopaiilputtun. To this I replied, that we had a pass from 
the Mahratta government, which I would send for the inspection 
of their chief next morning. In about an hour after, they halloo- 
ed again, inquiring whether we came as friends or enemies. I 
desired the Brinjaries to reply, that we were travellers who paid 
for what we wanted, and took no notice of anything but our road. 
The sound of tom-toms soon after apprized us, that the Goands 
were collecting, which induced me to dispose of the cattle, and 
their loads in such a manner as we could best defend 

them if attacked. But the sound ceasing, and perceiving 

no approach of the enemy, we laid down to rest 

under arms. About midnight, the noise of people 

paddling through the water, informed us of their approach. 
The;.- appeared to be crossing the river about half a mile above us, 
and form the sound, I judged them to be in considerable numbers. 
I immediately directed all the lights to be put out, and enjoined 
a perfect silence. The night was exceedingly dark, which render- 
ed it impossible for the Goands to see us, or we them, at a 
greater distance than twenty yards. I sent scouts to observe their 
motions, with directions to retire before them, should they 
advance, which they did not however attempt; and, after deli- 
berating about half an hour, they went back. 
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Finding the people of the country thus inhospitably inclined 
towards us, I conceived it would be hazardous- to send a messen- 
ger to lihopaulpuiUm; for, should he be detained, or-’ put to 
death, we might wait in vain for an answer, until' the numbers 
by which we should be surrounded would effectually cut- off- our 
retreat. The Gomxh appeared to be in full expectation- of our 
attempting to pass the river, which they would no doubt have 
resisted; so that the only way to extricate ourselves from the 
present embarrassing situation, was to retreat as- fast as possible 
by the road we had come. At midnight rain came on, which 
rendered the road very slippery, for our cattle; but the weather 
clearing up at day break, we moved off in perfect silence. 

May 1. — We had proceeded about eleven miles, without 
being observed, when the discharge of some matchlocks apprized 
us, that the Goauds were at no great distance; and on coming 
to the village of Cowlapour, through which our road led, we 
found about 300 of them posted in it, seemingly with a determina- 
tion to dispute the passage. It was now about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the sun bright, and, as usual at this season of the 
year, excessively hot. We had got back eighteen miles of our 
distance, and had yet eight more to go before we could reach 
Rajaram; at which place I was resolved to take post for that 
night. The rain had retarded the progress of my camels, but 
had proved beneficial in other respects; for the water having 
collected in the hollows of the country, enabled my people to 
slake their thirst, which the heat, and length of the march, would 
otherwise have rendered insupportable. Upon our arrival within 
musket shot of CowJapour, I halted my party at a well, the only 
supply of- water to the village; and desired my people to lose no 
time in refreshing themselves with a drink, and likewise to refresh 
^he cattle. The Goands sent me repeated threats of the annihila- 
tion-of my party, unless we could pay them a large sum of money; 
to which I replied, that I would pay nothing; they having no 
right to demand it : and I cautioned them against acting in 
defiance to the pass which I had in my possession from the Rajah 
of Nagpur; whose country I was in, and whose subjects they 
were. Upon this they demanded to see it, which I readily 
complied with; but none of them being able to read, they appear- 
ed doubtful of its authenticity. This parley engaged us for about 
an- hour; when the people of the village growing thirsty, were 
necessitated to beg us to let them have access to the well; which, 
in' hopes- of- pacifying them, we readily consented to; but- they 
fbund' that the water had' been drained by my people; who being 
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now refreshed, I informed the Gocnds, that it was my determina- 
tion to proceed immediately. To this they replied, that the son 
of their chief was arrived, who assured us, that if our pass was 
authentic, we might proceed unmolested to jRo/cram; where 
it would be further investigated. This being all we required, 
we pursued our route, and encamped that evening, about . 
5 o’clock at Rajaram, taking up our post at a trunk. Here 
we found the Goands, who had been very friendly before, 
all armed, and huddled together in a few detached huts; but 
nothing, however, occurred to interrupt our repose during the 
night. 

May 2. — ^^^th the commencement of the day we resumed 
our march; but had scarcely loaded the cattle, and moved ofi 
the ground, when a messenger arrived desiring us to halt until 
the Goand chief of that part of the country should arrive; which 
he said would be in two or three hours. I replied, that what 
the chief might have to say to me, he could as well communicate 
at Dezrihnurry as at Rajaram, and so proceeded on; when the 
messenger, who appeared to be much surprized at our not paying 
obedience to the message, went off. About eleven o’clock we 
arrived at De^zihnurry ; and, after crossing the river, encamped 
on the opposite shore, within the Makratta territory. Our wants 
in grain having become very pressing, the people of the village 
cheerfully opened their shops, and supplied us abundantly with 
every thing we stood in need of. 

We had observed two or three men following our rear, all 
the way from Rajaram ; but little suspected that it was the advance 
of the Goand chief’s party, who had sent a messenger to us in the 
morning. He arrived about an hour after us at Dc'^ilmurry, 
and immediately sent a message, requiring to see my pass. It 
was accordingly sent him; when he shewed every respect to it, 
and requested an interview with me which was likewise agreed 
upon. He came about noon, escorted by his attendance, and, 
after mutual salutations, a conversation, through the medium of 
an interpreter, took place. He apologized much for the ill treat- 
ment I had received in his country; and expressed some satisfac- 
tion, that the people who had attacked me had met with their 
deserts. He assured me that he had no knowledge of my inten- 
tion of going through his country, or he would have provided 
against any accidents of that kind; and was grieved for what we 
must have suffered in our retreat during such excessive hot 
weather. He concluded by expressing a hope that I would look 
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over it, and not make any complaint .against him to the govern- 
ment at Nagporc. I replied, that, not having sustained any 
material injury, and, as he expressed a great deal of contrition at 
what had happened, I should not prefer any complaint against 
him. 

Upon inquiring his name, he told me it was Loll Shaw; 
that he had lately come from Nagpore, to take charge of his 
brother InkUT Row’s Jagitcer during his absence with the Berar 
Rajah’s forces on the Nizam’s frontier. He then departed, re- 
questing permission to visit me on the ensuing day. 

The Mahratta Aumil in Dewilmurry informed us, that it 
was very fortunate we had lost no time in our retreat; for, not- 
withstanding the friendly assurances of the Goand chief, all his 
vassals, and every neighbouring Goand Rajah, had been 
summoned to co-operate with him, for the purpose of plundering 
and cutting us off; and that if we had delayed but a few hours 
more, our retreat would have been almost impossible. 

Rajah Loll Shaw came again this evening, according to 
appointment, and was escorted by a numerous retinue, with their 
pieces loaded, and matches burning. The salutation being over, 
I inquired of him as to the nature of the countr>' through which 
it was my^ intention to have proceeded, by Bhopaulputfim, to the 
Company’s territory. He candidly Informed me, that I had 
done well in returning; for that the road, to my p^irty, would 
have been almost impracticable. He described the country as 
being very mountainous, and full of passes which are exceedingly 
steep : that the only travellers who ever venture through it, are 
a few Brinjaries, who experience the greatest difficulties in their 
progress through these wild regions : that the inhabitants are of 
a more savage nature than any others of the Goond .tribes; both 
sexes going naked, and living entirely upon the produce of their 
woods : that even the people in his country, who, by communi- 
cation with the Mahrattas, had become in some degree civilized, 
«at grain only during three months of the year, and subsist on 
roots, and fruits, during the remaining nine months. That after 
passing Bhopaiilputtun, we should not have been able to procure 
grain for our subsistence, and should have found no other road 
than a slender foot path in many places almost impervious : that 
the wild Goands moreover would have continually harassed us, 
and we must have been frequently bewildered for want of a guide. 

From what information I could collect, it did not appear that 
the want of grain in the hills, and forest, between us and the 
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Circars, proceeded from any deficiency in the soil, for the trees 
which grow in it are large and flourishing; but, from the un- 
settled nature of the wild inhabitants, to whose minds a pre- 
datorj" life is most agreeable; and while they find sustenance to 
their satisfaction, produced spontaneously by nature, they do. not 
feel the necessity of toiling for greater luxuries. Being un- 
acquainted with any greater enjoyment than that of roving in 
their wilds, as their fancy directs, they consider the occupations 
of husbandry and agriculture as superfluous, and not necessarj' 
for their welfare. 

Loli- Shaw likewise informed me that the Goands beyond 
his country had no matchlocks, which his people had been taught 
the use of by the Mahrattas; but they were all provided with 
bows and arrows; that they usually fix the bow with their feet, 
directing the arrow and drawing the cord with their hand, and 
throw the arrow with precision to a considerable distance. 

I computed that Loll Shaw’s party might amount to 500 
Goands, most of them large and well made men. Upon com- 
paring them with the sepoys, they appeared in no wise to be in- 
ferior to them in stature, but very black; and I was informed that 
the Mahrattas considered them as better soldiers than even the 
Rajepoots. In the little skirmish I had with them, I saw no 
reason to think so ; but if I had had to contend with Loll Shaw’s 
men, who were certainly better armed than those who had 
attacked us, I might perhaps have found them a more formid- 
able enemy. 

I had now no alternative in proceeding to the Company’s 
territory, but to go more to the southward, by the road I have 
mentioned before, as leading through the Palooushah Rajah's 
country into the Ellore Circaf. Upon inquiring of Loll Shaw 
if he could give me any information as to the situation and 
views of that chief he replied, that he was then at variance with 
the Nizam : but having once seen his Diwan, and being on terms 
of friendship with him, he offered to give me a letter recommend- 
ing me to his care and attention. A more agreeable proposal 
he could not have made, and I thankfully accepted his offer; 
but the Goand chief being unable to write, some delay occurred 
before a man vras found who could write in the Tellin^hy 
character: he then dictated the letter, and having affixed his 
seal to it, delivered it to me. 

Loll Shaw having voluntarily done me a kindness, 1 
thought some acknowledgment would be proper on my part. 
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lU’ li.u! lu'cn vi-ry in i*x:imininu ihc nrms of the sc{)oys 

v,h«* were nround me, and expressed niiiclj surprific 

a! the jnsinmaneniif. manner in which lie liad seen them dis- 
ehar/u’d. I tills opportunity of presenting the chief with 

my fov-limi-piece. whieli heint! fired before him, lie received it 
'•.iih every marh of tlratiiude and satisfaction, and said, that it 
>honld he hepl in liis family, as a friendly memorial of the 
Fr})ir./:ys (l-'.uiopeaii'') : and added, that I mitiht rest assured 
■ is would never nmre offer me any molestation. The 

iutctvlew had n«»w lasted five lumrs until ten at nijiht, when he 

3 0 SC up to talic leave, and assurimi me of eternal friendship, 

depaitcd. 

May — Wo returned to /hv;oor, where we fell in atSain 
v.iih the hi;;h road, and pt<*ccedcd the same day to Ntiggoiiff. 
Tlie Mishiaita A'.ivtil at //iv/oor readily relieved oiir and 

eomiramlaied me on niy c-c.npc from the mountains and jtniglcs 
in v.Iiieh, he said, so many «if his people had heeti lost, and never 
ntoie heard of. lie inf<irmed me that even the Ilriujarics, who 
never ventured aitumil these f/ounr/.s, until the most solemn 
protestations of .sccjirity were jiivcn, hail in many instances been 
t'lundercd. The //erur Rajah, however, was much indebted to 
these traveUitU! merchants for havimt conciliated, and, in some 
dejirce civiliv.cd a number of those wild people : for the traffic 
which they carry on amontl them, particularly in salt and sufiar, 
had introduced a taste for iuxuiics, which many of them now 
could not easily di;pi-iise with. I his had also induced them to 
he more industrious in ci>llcctii»; the produce of their jutijilcs: 
such as lac, iron ore, and other articles for barter; and had neces- 
sitated their alTordinn protection to the Rritijarics. In the 
course of this traffic, which l.ad now lasted about twenty-five 
years, the de-dre of the (luamls for salt and siufar had consider- 
ably increased ; and tendered more to their civilization than any 
other means; for before they had lasted or acquired a relish for 
those articles, no man could venture amonif them; and he assured 
me, that it had a more powerful effect than the whole force of 
the Mahralla arms, in renderini’ them obedient to their govern- 
ment. 

Soon after leaving Reejoor, w'e began gradually to descend, 
and on our arrival at Nufmons, wc found the country so parch- 
ed, that forage could not be procured; which compelled me to 
feed my cattle on the Ic.nvcs of the liatiyau* trees, and to increase 
their allowance of dr>' grain. The price of grain had very much 
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increased since we had left Byragur; but was not now to be 
bought at more than eight seers for a rupee. A report having 
reached this place, that, in the skirmish betv>een the Goands and 
my party, some hundreds had fallen on both sides, the inhabit- 
ants had, in consequence, taken the alarm; and it was not until 
I had produced my pass, that any of them would come near 
us. 


May 4. — ^We proceeded to Eietinpilly, a Mahratta post, on 
the south-east frontier of the Berar Rajah's countrj', at w'hich 
place, in a small mud fort, were stationed about 200 horse, and 
some men with matchlocks. The alarm ■which, on our approach, 
appeared to pervade them was such, that they immediately 
retired into the fort where they secured themselves, I allowed 
my camp to be pitched, and waited till vte had all taken some 
refreshment, before I sent my pass for the inspection of the 
commanding officer. My Moonshee being then deputed with it, 
was refused admittance into the fort; and the Mahraltas threatened 
to fire upon him if he did not immediately retire. He told 
them that he had come without arms, and with only a paper 
to shew to any of their party who could read ; upon which, after 
some little hesitation, they allowed him to come to the gate. 
When they had inspected the pass, they said it was a very old 
one, and declared that it must be a counterfeit; for jrom 'nhat 
part oj the English territory could I have come? They then 
very angrily told the man to go away, and to give them no 
further trouble. I was much vexed at their inhospitable conduct, 
and sent him once more to reason •with them upon the consequen- 
ces of acting in defiance to the order and seal of the Berar Rajah ; 
and to tell them, that if they would not comply with the terms 
prescribed in it, I should watt at E'lCunpilly, and dispatch an 
account of their conduct to the Stibahdar of Seepotir, who resided 
only at the distance of ten coss westward. It was not, however, 
until several hours had elapsed that they could be persuaded 
w’e w’ere not an enemy : but towards noon they came out of the 
fort, and by the evening were quite pacified. At this time the 
Mahratta officer on command came to pay me a visit. I chided 
him for his alarm ; to which he very reasonably replied, that 
circumspection in his situation w'as but proper; for, as the Nizam 
hal many Fringhys in his service, how was he to know that I was 
not one of them. As it was not my interest to enter into further 
altercation with him on the subject, and his fears seemed to have 
subsided, I began to interrogate him concerning the extent of 
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but being separated from us by a thick forest, it was 
with difficulty we could penetrate to it. Having proceeded 
about seventeen miles to the ruins of the little village 
of Unnar, I halted at that place until three in the 
afternoon. The extreme heat of the day would have induced 
me to halt here for the night, but it was necessary to proceed, 
and to cross the Godavery before dark, in order that the Nizam’s 
people might not have time to obstruct our passage. The road 
continued gradually descending, and the soil was now wholly 
rock and coarse sand. Upon our arrival near the Godavery ,- 1 
discovered a large fort upon an eminence, at the confluence of 
the Batm Ganga; and with my glass could perceive a white flag. 
The sound of tom-toms soon after apprized us, that although the 
villages were deserted, the woods were full of men; and that 
the people at their alarm posts were on the watch. On coming 
to the river, we discovered several small parties of matchlock- 
men scattered along the sands in its bed. I halted to collect 
my party, and finding the stream very shallow, we crossed over 
without molestation, and encamped in a clear spot of ground 
on the southern bank. 

I might now be said to have entered upon that part of India 
which is known by the name of Tellingana, the inhabitants of 
which are called Tellinghys, and speak a language peculiar to 
themselves. This dialect appears to bear a strong resemblance to 
what, in the Circors, is called Genfoos. 

After the heat of the day, and length of the march, our 
situation close to the river had a very refreshing and pleasing 
effect. I was highly delighted with the romantic view which 
the confluence of the Godavery and Bonn Gimza rivers now pre- 
sented. I could see quite up to the fort of Surtincha; and an 
opening beyond it likewise shewed the junction of the Inderowiy 
river with the latter. The blue mountains and distant forests, 
which terminated the prospect, rendered the whole a very sub- 
lime and interesting scene. 

There is here a small pagoda sacred to the Hindoo goddess 
Cali, situated on the north-east bank of the river, at the con- 
fluence; which imparts its name to this passage over the Gunga 
Godavery, called Calisair ghaut; and annually draws a great 
concourse of pilgrims, who, from ideas of purification, come 
*0 wash in the waters of the confluent streams.* 


*The confluences of all the principal rivers throughout Hindoostan, as well 
as their sources, are places of Hindoo worship and superstition; and to these 
many thousands of pilgrims annually resort. 
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The bed of the Godavery nt this ghaut is about a mile in 
breadth, and consisted at this season of a wide expanse of sand. 
The quantity of water, where we crossed it, was inconsiderable; 
being divided into four or five little streams, the sum of whose 
widths did not exceed one hundred feet, and was no where 
more than fifteen inches deep. 

May 6. — We commenced our march along the western bank 
of the Godavery. On passing the ruins of the town of Calisair, 
I could perceive the remains of an old fort, a mosque and a 
Musstilviau's tomb. I was informed that this place had been 
the residence of the Nizaw's officer who had formerly been 
entrusted with the charge of the district of Chinnoor; and 
who having joined the Zemccudar in resisting the Nizam’s gov- 
ernment, had afterwards fallen a victim to his treachery. My 
march this day was thorough a thick forest, gradually descending 
the whole way; and terminated at a fort, around which there 
had formerly been a considerable town, called Mahadeoponr; 
but which, excepting a small number of armed men, and a few 
miserable Tcllinghy inhabitants, appeared now to be desolate. 
The fort had a double rampart and Josse, and had evidently 
been a place of some strength. The innumerable marks of 
cannon shots on the walls, indicated that it had stood a siege, 
and had also made a considerable resistance. We had no sooner 
encamped, than a man came out to inquire for news of the 
Nizam’s and Mahraita armies, and what was likely to be the issue 
of the war; but not finding his curiosity gratified, he returned. 

May 7. — ^After leaving this place, we proceeded twenty-three 
miles, and encamped near a well on a small spot of open ground 
in the jungle. Many deserted villages occurred on the march; 
and the road was for the most part over a heavy sand, without 
a drop of water near it. The periodical rains having failed in 
this part of the country for several years, the tanks, wells and 
reservoirs had mostly dried up, which rendered the heat and 
length of our journey this day the more distressing. The extreme 
thirst of my people and cattle soon exhausted the little water we 
found in the well, and the river being five miles distant, and 
separated from us by a ridge of hills, was consequently out of our 
reach. Luckily the guides whom we had brought from Ewunpilly, 
and who had frequently travelled this road, informed us that 
about the distance of a mile there were a few Goand huts, the 
inhabitants of which were supplied with water from a spring. 
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We set out immediately in search of it, and, to our great joy, 
found it was not dried up; and, on digging a little in the sand, 
abundance of water flowed out. 

Marching at this season, in the heat of the day, oppressed 
us exceedingly, but the unsettled state of the country, and the 
probable risk of being attacked, rendered it unavoidable. Al- 
though the road v%'as a beaten one, and tolerably clear of brush- 
wood, yet the forest on each side being excessively thick, might, 
if we had moved in the dark, have enabled an enemy to come 
upon us unawares : whereas, by travelling in the day, and taking 
our ground in a clear spot, we were always in a situation to de- 
fend ourselves with advantage. The women and children who 
had accompanied the sepoys, and who, at the commencement of 
our journey, had been accustomed to ride, were now, from the 
reduced state of the cattle, compelled to walk. They appeared, 
however, to be fully impressed with the necessity of the case; and 
although they would have suffered less by travelling in the cool 
of the night, yet they must have created considerable confusion 
in case of an attack at that time ; exclusive of which considerations, 
the daylight was essentially necessary to my geographical pursuits. 

May 8.— We reached the Paloonshah Rajah’s frontier, and 
our journey terminated at the village of Etoor, where we fell in 
once more with the Godavery. 

May 9. — ^Proceeded to NatigTrarrum. When we came within 
two miles of this place, the beating of tom-ioms and blowing of 
horns, again apprized us of an armed force being in the woods. 
Our guides informed us that it was the alarm posts of CUMMUNY 
BooeY, a Zemeendar of .Yai/gtrarno/i, and vassal to ASHRUFF 
Row, the Rajah of Paloonshah. They advised me to proceed 
with caution ; and, being known to his people, they proposed to 
go on first, and inform them who we were. I halted to collect my 
party ; and soon after one of the guides, who had gone forward to 
the village, returned with an account that the people would not 
credit a word he had said, but had abused him; and that the 
inhabitants were all armed, and assembled to oppose us. Having 
no alternative but to proceed, I advanced v.*ith my part}*, and 
took a circuit by the river to avoid the village. The rest of my 
people followed in the rear; and as we did not pass within reach 
of their fire arms, they continued to gaze at us without attempt- 
ing to offer any hostility, or to quit their post. We then took 
up our ground on the bank of the river; and as soon as the camp 
was pitched, I advanced with two of our guides and a few rsf 
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the scfioys, towards the village. We beckoned to some of the 
villagers to come forward, when a few of them came out to meet 
us, and finding we were not enemies, their alarm immediately 
subsided. 'Phey informed us that the reason of their keeping up 
these posts was to be on their guard against the Goands, who, 
at this season, while the river is low, sometimes take the oppor- 
tunity of crossing, and surprising them in the night. The rapine 
and murder which they had suffered by these sudden attacks kept 
the TcUhtjfhys in constant alarm. 

This afternoon, perceiving a little eminence, not far from 
our camp, which seemed to present a favourable situation for 
viewing the country, I went to it; and was much gratified with 
a prospect of about fifteen miles of the course of the Godavery. 
Immense ranges of mountains, and forests, appeared to extend 
from SurtnicJia, along the cast side of the river, to the quarter 
opposite this place; and thence to the south-eastward as far as 
the ej’c could reach. The wild scenery which now presented 
itself, and the rugged appearance of the mountains, made me 
reflect with satisfaction on having relinquished the attempt of 
penetrating through a country where every imaginable difficulty 
and danger must have been encountered ; and in which, perhaps, 
our whole party would have been cut off. 

Our guides, who, in consideration of the very large recom- 
pense I had offered them, had undertaken to conduct us into 
the Ellorc drear, were now exceedingly cautious of shewing 
themselves in the villages; and whenever grain, or any other 
article, was to be purchased, it was with the utmost reluctance 
that they could be persuaded to interpret and deal for us with 
the TcUwghys. They alleged that should they be recognized, 
they would undoubtedly, on their return, be seized and put to 
death. 

. At Etoor we met some people conducting about forty carts 
loaded with cotton, who, we were told, had come from Chanda; 
and were proceeding to the manufactories at Maddapollom in 
the Company’s territory. Their cattle having suffered much from 
the heat, and want of water, they had halted at this place to 
refresh, previous to the continuance of their journey. It was 
pleasing to meet with travellers subject to our own government 
in this inhospitable country; and this circumstance evidently 
shewed, that the road had long been frequented. I was informed,' 
that in seasons when water and grain are in abundance, the 
Brinjaries frequently pass this way from the sea coast to Chanda. 
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May 10. — I proceeded to Mangapeit, -nrhich is the head of 
a small Pingiinnah bearing the same name, and is the residence 
of the Paloonshah Rajah’s officer Narrain Row. This is a large 
village, situated close on the west bank of the Godavery, and has 
a little mud fort in the middle of it. On coming to this place, 
we perceived a considerable bod}' of armed men, who, soon after 
our arrival, appeared extremely hostile, and uttered a varietv* of 
threats against us, of imprisonment and destruction to the whole 
party. My followers virere much intimidated thereby; but, to 
prevent the panic increasing, I ordered the camp to be struck, 
and prepared for battle. The effect of this was very visible in 
the immediate alteration of their conduct towards us; and the 
altercation ended by an interview with Narrain Row, He was 
much surprised at the prelude to our conversation, by ray pre- 
senting him with a letter from LOLL ShaW; and had no sooner 
perused it, than our affairs began to wear a better aspect. Being 
a Tellinghy, and speaking no other language, we could only con- 
verse through the medium of an interpreter; from whom I soon 
understood, that he proposed to purchase my Toorky horse. I 
answered, that I was not a merchant, and could not assent to his 
proposal. He then said, that such a fine animal had never come 
into his counlrj', and begged to know if I would part with it 
upon any other terms; as he wished to present it to his young 
Rajah, who was veiy* fond of horses. Upon this my interpreter 
informed him, that I could give no positive ansv>er for the pre- 
sent ; but that if he would send a respectable man with me as far 
as the Company’s territory, which I hoped to reach at furthest 
in seven days, I should then have less occasion for the verj' useful 
services of the animal, and might feei less reluctance to part with 
him. Finding he could not prevail on me to sell him the Toorky, 
he then tried to purchase a little horse belonging to the Jemadar 
of my escort, and one of the sepoy's tattoos. As the animals 
were much reduced, and a good price was offered, bargains were 
very near being concluded; v.’hen conceiving it might create a 
suspicion of our being on a trading concern, I immediately put 
a stop to the traffic; and as they did not offer any impediment 
to my proceeding, I ordered the cattle to be loaded, and we 
moved off, leaving Narrain Row and his people somewhat 
disappointed. 

The mountains continue close down to the east side of the 
Godavery, opposite this place; and the wild inhabitarits some- 
times extend their depredations into the country on this side of 
the river. The Tellinghys detailed to us some horrid acts of 
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ih.-i shr piM.if.'lnJl of ihcir vWlaf'c by ihc 

(t' ihrtf\ ’Ai tr .^fw.TVt I'niMDuMci! by fcrrci 

:•(». rTrc-b’SsMj;! ; Ml !iu 3} ibr nxMtiil.iiltrrr* It.id frCiJilcnUy 

rb’i'n? ;hc r tlKsf .if.ifJii pnift. ••tirprizcd (bf 

strisbri tbr ilcfcncflr^'. pcrfOrin of 
» JmMj r r.. !>;<!, :n f-nSi t.nri, tuMpni ijirir f.lv.iH'c fury. 
’{ ; f :» 5srr{-‘'v.! ."ir b«'<v s .ir.is .-ijiK*'.*, ;in«l l.nnrc*'. 


} l.•.^ ' m; . flit hi ;'f«! nf .i propir. ubf* ijj ibc N'orllicm 

> ffv.if' ,-,ff i.-.'Iri* ,'!:«! *.v!iM!r ilcpfrtl.ifbini iulo llu»c 

pjf'',ij-ir! :ifr <! v, ifh .irl' of rrilrlfy, I fl.ilur.nlly 

I'Kf'.f f.'ir.i ;? rf'i N'- I'f sJtr t.fJ5:r fjibr; buf, in .1 Cftnvcrf.llion with 
(‘.f'.rv ; s*. j!;r t.fj-i-rf b; ib;-f;;r of ri»c .MahTHtta Vur- 

r:.':*:.-. oi Vw'-- i./ .iJ.V'.-. . .'f.i! ‘a 5»o ,^ppr.iri*il Jo br Well .tr(p).*ii(itcd 
vi'h jJ.r Jftl’n is? ;;si*‘,ts;J.iIjirr.'t *ubjiTl ft* file licritr 

fNij : hr ."^n! :rir. flijf fjirsr .Tfc 3 tlificrcnf r.ire from 

sJje (f- i h.r Ir.fJrf. lie .ife unifb I.Trf:er men, .md b.id, 

ifi ft. hrrsf Jfiadr «tib;n'f» ; bin file ('nattth .Trc 

tr.jrfi'i; ij'i .ff.d to wjliS i)}.if rverv nffrmpf wliirli b.ld been 

m.-ifr fo cs*. (lire ihrm h;sd pnived inef?erf«i:il. I never indeed 
file! v>if!i prtiplr v.lio ilinvcd Ir" Inelin.ifitin ft* bold converge 
i-f ;i!;> l.ifid V. :j1i iff.inf.Tfi, fban fbrie moiint.'tineeri* in riencral. 
nji* i!!tpi*»jlii<ji it! .1 j*fe.if i«r;ui;re ffiofr.ifed every .'itfcnjpl I 
m.'.tfr fo rnjiiifr info* m.ijjon ,,f fbeif m.tnner^ .tijcI eioforns; .nmonf! 
Ax.h'fh the i;if!f';tr of f*:jd*. by ni'pendim! fbcni by fbe fips of 
jlirif wift;;* fo fbe ffri-t .T«<! btobr', on eneb fide t»f fbc ro.ld, find 
fbrm fo pcsbb b> dcfjrer', w.if .nlmo'-f fbc only pceulinr 
ofjr I rti-.jbS ditcovri 'Hie e.iii*e of fbi^ rriiel pr.ncficc I never 
eosild Ir.-fn: t-rf 1 ffr»|urnily obn-fved, fb.if nlfhoUf*h fbc birds: 
wcfe ttitpetiilrd :i( .i roijvenienf brifibf f'»r Ir.nvciler.c ft* paps under 
fhrm, fbe f/o.jf.’i/j would never tio *o; buf nlw.ays look .i circuit 
ft* .ivoid fbem I onre obn-rvetl .i ram exfended by fbc feet in 
fbe ‘.Tine nianiie: Tbeir f<*t>d .ippeared ft* be fbc nmst simple 
imafin.'ible. eomitfiiif! cbietiy of ibe rot»ts and produce of tbeir 
v.ooib, 'I'liey "o for fbe mt»‘i part naked; and when pinched 
by cold, fliey allevinte it by makiiu! fires, for wbicb their forests 
fitpply them with abiindanec of fuel; and when the beat of the 
sun beronies opprcfsive, they seek sbelter, and recline under the 
shade of lartfe tree*-. 


^^ay M.'—llavini; mef with no molestation durin;; the three 
precedint', marches, we arrived this day at Naittftoiir: where we 
encamped In a tope of Palmyra* trees, close fo the west bank of 
the (intiavfty river, and oppo.site fo the town of JiadrachiU. 


'itorjiiiii Flabelliformii, 
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At this place the Rajah of Paloomhah collects taxes upon all 
goods passing through his country by this road; and there ■were 
at this time about two hundred Hackerys,*’^ and a prodigious 
number of bullocks, detained, until the duties on the goods 
which they had carried should be assessed and paid. This 
amounted to not less than twenty-five per cent. The merchan- 
dize was cotton, \vhich the Mahrattas were exporting into the 
Circars; in exchange for which commodity they usually import 
salt and coconuts into Chanda, Nagpour, and other parts of 
Bcrar. 

The hills which border the cast bank of the Godavery, from 
Mangapeit to this place, are of a moderate height; and the 
mountains appeared now to retire about seven miles inland. The 
space between the two ranges is covered with a thick forest. 

There is a pagoda at Badrachill, sacred to Seta, the consort 
of Rama. The worship of the goddess is in high repute at this 
place; and vast numbers of pilgrims resort to it. The temple is 
situated on a little hill about forty feet high, but is meanly con- 
structed. I was informed that the Rajah of Paloonshah bad 
recently presented a small golden idol, or mooriit, to it. The - 
tov/n is situated about 200 yards to the southward of the pagoda, 
close under another little hill, and consists of about one hundred 
huts, in the middle of which was a tiled habitation, said to be the 
abode of the principal Brahmen; and the whole is surrQunded 
by a thick jungle. From the great reputation of this place,- 1 
expected to have found a more considerable town, and was there- 
fore much .surprized at its mean appearance. 

Soon after our arrival, the man in charge of the post came 
to our encampment, and proposed to purchase the horses and 
camels. To this he received a severe rebuke, and was told that 
we were not merchants. Finding, after many fruitless attempts, 
that none of the cattle were to he sold, he then began to assess 
duties on them; which necessitated my giving directions for his 
being turned out of the camp. After this, we had no further 
intercourse with him; but it was evident that he had dispatched 
several expresses to Paloonshah, with information concerning 
us, as Narrain Row, I afterwards found, had done from 
Mangapeit. 

May 15. — At day break we moved off, in high spirits, at the 
prospect of the speedy respite which our arrival in the Company’s 
territory, in three days more, would give to our toils. I had 
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observed, since our entrance into the Paloonshah Rajah’s 
territory, many tcair trees; but none from which 

limbers of larfic dimensions could be formed. Being 

told that we should not meet with any more after this 
day’s marcli, I was giving directions to a lascar to cut half 
a dozen sticks, when a horseman rode up to me, and said, that 

I should do well to return and encamp; for the Rajah having 

heard of my entering his country, had sent a Vakeel to know by 
what authority I had presumed to do so. I asked him his name 
and occupation. He replied that his name was MORTIZALLY, and 
that he commanded a body of Tcllhif^hys in the Rajah of Paloon- 
shah’ s service, a party of whom would soon arrive with the 
Vakeel. 1 expressed much aversion to countermarch any part of 
the distance I had come that day, and proposed to proceed, and 
encamp at the first convenient spot where water and forage could 
be procured; and to wait there for the arrival of the Vakeel. 
After some altercation this was agreed upon ; when we proceeded 
about two miles further, and encamped at a small village called 
Pocullapilly. 

In an hour after, the Vakeel arrived, attended by about 
fifty armed men. He informed me that he was deputed by the 
Rajah of Paloomhah to ascertain who I was, and to inquire by 
what authority I was pa.ssing through his territory. I shewed him 
the Mahratta pass, which would precisely afford him that inform- 
ation. He desired I would give him the papers; and if I had 
any pass from the l\Uzam, that I would likewise deliver it into 
his hands, in order that they might be forwarded for the inspec- 
tion of the Rajah, whose pleasure would soon be communicated 
, regarding me and my people. I replied, I had no pass from the 
Nizam, but that he might have copies of such of my papers as he 
had seen ; and added, that being within two days journey of the 
British territory, and my business urgent, I hoped the Rajah 
would not detain me unnecessarily; but would allow me to pro- 
ceed as soon as possible. The Vakeel then retired with my 
Moonshee to copy the papers, assuring me that I should have an 
answer before night. 

Matters remained in this state until about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when I received information that a large body 
of men were posted at the pass of Soondpilly Gundy, through 
which our road was to lead, with orders to resist us in case we 
should attempt to force our way to the Company’s frontier. The 
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accounts of this force varied from one to three thousand men. 

I had resolved to wait the result of the Rajah’s inspection of 
the copy of my Mahratta Purwannah, before I should determine 
upon any other plan of action ; and knowing that I had not done 
his country, or any of his people, the least injury, and that he 
could have no just plea for molesting me, I was not without 
hope that he would let me proceed. In a few minutes after, the 
sound of horses’ feet induced me to look out of my tent; when a 
body of horsemen instantly galloped in between the tent ropes. 
My people were at this time reposing in the shade, during the 
heat of the day, all but two sentries, who were on guard, and 
who immediately on the alarm came running to my tent. I dis- 
patched a man to call the Vakeel, while the sepoys, who were 
very alert, got under arms, and I sopn joined them with the 
other two men, being prepared for the worst that could happen. 

I now desired the horsemen to retire, and inquire the meaning 
of their intruding upon us in so abrupt a manner. The man 
who commanded came forward and said that he had 
his Rajah’s orders to take me to Paloonshah. At this 
instant the Vakeel arrived. I asked him the meaning 
of these measures, after matters had been adjusted on 
the faith of his word, and I was waiting till the 
Rajah’s pleasure should be made known to me. I requested, 
that, to prevent hostilities commencing immediately, he would 
order the horsemen to fall back. He advanced towards them 
for that purpose, which gave me an opportunity of ascertaining 
their number; when I counted twenty-five, all well armed and 
mounted; but in their rear was a large body of infantry, many 
of whom were armed with European muskets and bayonets; and 
the whole might have amounted to three hundred men. 

Had this been all the force they could have brought against 
me, I should have paid very little attention to the Rajah or his 
people; but if this body should annoy us in the rear, and I had 
had to force my way through 'the pass of Soondpilly Gundy, it 
was not probable, that, with my small escort, consisting only of 
thirty-two firelocks, I could have come off without the loss at 
least of my baggage. As the Paloonshah district joined to the 
Company’s territory, it impressed me strongly with the idea, 
that when it should be ascertained that I was a servant of the 
British government, the Rajah would not venture to do me any 
material injury, unless my conduct should justify it by first com- 
mencing hostilities. 
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I hr hMjMnu'ij I'tiivsr ihc* Vnhfct came hack, and 

hrr.;;c<S sh.-;i ! ^'-nuhs i'r ; upi*n winch 1 ordered the jrpo.vs 

!o ttj tSo-ivn With !hei: .nni'. and wi-nt wjih a ^rnall parly lo my 
It!)!. '1 in- jluMi explained fo me ihe eansc of ihe sudden 

appr.- f of Ihe Uoop* Ii had heen oecasioned, he said, hy 
a {I'pmi '.vhiih had te.irhed /'.i/oosj'/jtd;, r»f my havini! in defiance 
of liu }i.r.,h'‘ ojd< i». inlended ii* fotee my way lo ihe Company’s 
fuejlir: I h:!! he. hrin;; niiiih iiseemed al ihe dhrespecl shewn 

lo his anlhoiity. Isad •eiu ihi‘ dclaehmeni to hrinji my party lo 
and in ihe even! of tnir redMini;. had jfiven orders 
!«• plundt! ami hatao- u* ; which wouhl tlelay our progress, until 
a ni.i!; dsonh! ;n:ix‘e al ihe poi-i «ii .Vr>oni//n7/y Cttnidy, with 
intlnn lii.ni l<» fell die Itee'- in die road, aiul stockade the pass. 

The man in eojunminl tif die iroops havini; di.smounicd, 
r.nmr wjili Mf>!wl/it,t.V inio nij lent; when we commenced 
^ I'jivcit.aiioii upon die nuMMifei> which were lo he pur.sued. They 
.15 fini imi'ied upon in> imiaiiily complyim; wiili die orders 
dicy hail receive»! to carry me lo /’u/oouj/ni/i. This I po.dtively 
rciii'ed, ;dlc<h,!in;:. dial we had come a loin; march that day, and 
Were not in a condidon to undertake a second. I told them, 
that 1 lm«i no olijeciioJi to no to Pulorittfltoh the next day; hut 
dial, if die Ahmr/i ilioindn 1 would suhmil lo he treated in the 
smalleit dej’fee heiiealli that liijiiiilv and respect which he miKhi 
think due to id* own peroiii, he would find himself mistaken; 
for 1 would sooner hum the whole of my hai'i.'ai'e, lo prevent 
its laUin;: into his posseislon ; and would contend with him lo the 
utmost of my ahilii> in forcini; a passai'e lo the Company’s 
frontier. 1 .ndded, that the eouiiiry heini; conliftuous to 

our ftwn, he must he well aware of our military reputation. To 
these ohservations they seemed in some deurce lo assent; hut 
replied, that meli measures had heen taken to prevent our escape, 
that it would he impossihle for us to efTeci it ; and llinl I should 
do well to ;:«) lo I'uinrnisliah, where, they did not douht, the 
Jiajah would shew me every attention. Findini;, however, that 
I was determined not to move any more that day, they agreed 
that we should eommence our march to Palootishiih early the 
ensuini; mornini;. 

The liajah's people now retired lo the villaHc, where they 
look up their abode for the nii;hl. As soon as they were tfonc, 
I ordered the camp to he struck, the cattle to he picketted, and 
the hai't'ai'e to he piled up around them; and then distributed my 
people in four parlies, so as lo form nearly a square. I had 
chosen on onr arrival a eommandini; situation; and wc had a 
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well of fine water within twenty-five yards, which would have 
been completely under our fire. Thus situated, and having vrith 
us grain for five days, the Rajah's people would not have found 
it an easy matter to make any serious impression on the party. 
But our greatest want was ammunition, having not more than 
fifty rounds each man; which, had hostilities commenced, would 
in all probability have been expended in the first contest. My 
followers were impressed with a considerable degree of alarm 
at our situation, and the women set up a most dismal lamentation. 
To put a stop to the panic was absolutely necessary; but it was 
not till every conciliatory measure had been exhausted, and 
threats used, that I could oblige them to keep their fears to them- 
selves, and weep in silence. The sepoys, however, seemed to 
take the matter very cooly, which enabled me, after giving them 
directions to wake me on the first alarm, to lay down to rest with 
some confidence. Their alertness, I found, did not a little disturb 
the Rajah’s people who were encamped in the village; but the 
whole night passed without any serious occurrence. 

May 16. — Early this morning I sent notice to the Rajah’s 
people that we were ready to attend them to Paloonshah; and 
soon after we all moved off in separate parties. The road for 
the first six miles was through a thick forest; and so narrow, 
that our cattle travelled with much difficulty : we then fell into 
a high road, and moved on pretty briskly. During the march 
Mortizally frequently came up to me, and seemed to be greatly 
taken up with my horse; an account of which, I afterwards found, 
had been communicated to the Rajah. We arrived within si.v 
miles of Paloonshah, a range of hills seemed to close upon us, 
and we came to the top of a very considerable acclivity. I now 
found that we had been deceived in the distance; for instead of 
five coss, as they had told us, it proved to be sixteen miles. The 
sun began to be intensely hot, and the thirst of my people became 
almost insupportable. At the top of the pass were several bat- 
teries for the defence of this approach to Paloonshah; and we 
perceived a circular cavity, which fortunately proved to be a 
Bo-selie, that had been sunk, in this elevated region, for supplying 
the post with water. Many of the party, with a view to slake 
their thirst, descended into it. The descent w’as by a set cf 
circular steps, of which they counted one hundred ; these being 
rudely formed, and about two feet each in depth, rendered the 
appro.ach to the water so difficult and laborious, that several of 
the men were induced to return before they had gone half way; 
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,in«! shutr wjso hrn! jJu* buJNMn, fniiiul lluMnscIvcs but 

iMllr br!'.r;'ittci1 by .ilut jIu* ttj rr-Jin'endini!- 1 com* 

{luSrt! tbr iU j'tbi «'? tbr •.vrlt to be ,?t Ir.i'.t 1K(I feet. 

l‘!or.t t!i<t }'?.ur •U-ti'rni! by ;i ro:id, in ynmc parts 

r.'iN, .T;«d ttirp bi ntbrs^; tbm;;;!* bi ibf :u:i:rct!ali; tbc descent 
u-.-ii vri' co!uiiU-:.iblr < tuf in;if« b bavins; biiljvrtn been in a 
ib-lc 5 . io'c-!. tiu- pto'jn.j of tbr town .ind fort »if I’ohittmhah, 
tiiiirtcd ii', ,1 titli .in<! bi'uii.sjst •.aSiry, now- bef.iine very pleasinsf. 
\\V pa!fr<: .i b.iSiirf wjiivii (It-irmb {hr approach l<» the town, 
;.{:d tov.)-i!» of .1 iifons: j.mip.Jis, faced with tnasnnry, wiiicii *'s 
r<«nj:rc'r<i with she fjtlU «»n the va^l ‘idc of it. A narrow and 
t<'«i.y tfridr. wi«'<itn5; tonnd tftc wc‘i ‘■idc of tfic tainparl, is the 
only rntf.ir.ee to the v.iiUy, 

\Vr ad‘. .u'.iid to a vr:y liiu- in;Mt;:o "rove, and hailed under 
thr »h.-.i!r of tbr !fvc>. linlil the Uajiih shotdd be made acquainted 
with otu .if.'iv.d; .and .1 place pointed out for us to encamp on. 
Tljjt- p.ive tnr an oppoj intiitj of oloervins! the we.sl side of the 
tie.vn .ind foti. •.vlurh were n«>w only h.df a utile distant. A man 
MKUt attivrd, and ‘hewed ii' a jpol to elteamp on. which was ahout 
a mile ftjfthe! Jo the •outh-eavf.vard, in a manqo t;r«>vc, and near 
the banl. of a lividet itt which .i little stream was IhnvitiR. This 
cool atul ple:i‘.uii ‘ittmiioit, svlth the romantic appearance of the 
hilli. which JOT Immediaielv behind u<-, dissipated in a great 
miMsuie the o'isattJeeable tedeciiom- whieh had been caused by 
om compulouy clsii to this place. 

We had n«» ‘ooner eneamped, than the Rajah sent 
Mcjuti/M.I.V to comiraitdaie me on my arrival, and to express 
his ‘olieiiude for the inennvenienee I must have sufTcred front the 
heat; lihewise to inform me. that when 1 should have rcfrc.shed 
ntyielf, and lahen some repose, he would send people to inquire 
iitt<» the rea'-on of my contiiu! into his eountry, and ascertain who 
I aeiually wa^. N«» further oecjirrence worthy of remark happen- 
ed rlitrin:: the re*t of the day, e.xeepting the posting of a body of 
ahom 5^K) men between ns and the h»rt ; I was therefore at leisure 
to direct my attention to the scene around me. 

'I'he valley in which Pahiomhnh is situated, is ahout four 
miles wide, aitd. itolwiihslaitdiiig the failure of the periodical 
rains, had every appearance of verdure and fertility. The fort 
is a s(|uare of ahout .^IK) yards, and has a large round tower at each 
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angle. The entrance to it is on the east side. The rampart is 
faced with masonry, and is surrounded by a deep dr>' ditch. It 
is well covered with a glacis, and may be considered as a place 
of some strength. With my telescope I could perceive some 
large iron guns in the embrasures; which, the Rajah's people 
said, were twelve pounders that he had brought from MastiU- 
patam. The Rajah’s dwelling is a small Huidoostanny house, the 
top of which I could see above the walls. The town was by far 
the largest I had seen since leaving Chunarghiir, and appeared to 
be very populous. It is at least two miles in circumference, but 
consists, for the most part, of poor TeUinghy huts. The valley is 
surrounded on all sides by lofty ranges of hills, the passes through 
which are the only accesses to Paloonshah. 

Some of my people, who had been admitted into the arsenal, 
reported that they had seen a manufacture for matchlock guns, 
jinjalls*^ spears, sabres and every species of weapon commonly 
used by the natives. The Rajah had likewise a train of six brass 
field pieces, which, with their limbers and tumbrils complete, 
appeared to be well taken care of. 

In the evening the Vakeel, accompanied by three or four 
well dressed men, came to my tent. He detailed a number of 
incidents relative to the desperate situation of the Fringhys in the 
drears, and represented the removal of the troops about that 
time from Ellore to Masulipalain, for a more healthy situation, 
as a defeat and flight, previous to embarkation; and the return 
of the two battalions from Hydrabad, as a certain omen of des- 
truction to the British interests in that part of India : and he 
concluded by informing me, that it was the Rajah’s intention to 
send the whole of my party to Hydrabad. Finding these schemes 
to intimidate me had not the desired effect, and that, as I was 
acquainted with the Nizam’s capital, and the characters of his 
principal officers, I had no objection to march towards it the 
ensuing morning, their astonishment was so great, that they 
immediately departed to make a report thereof to the Rajah. 

Towards night, we repeated the precaution we had taken for 
our defence, on the preceding evening, at Poctdlapilly. This 
created a great alarm, and they immediately reinforced the parties 
that had been stationed to guard the avenues to the fort. The 
whole of the troops which were now applied to this purpose. 


*A watt-piece, carrying a ball of near a pound weight. 
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coiiltl not be less Ilian 1,500 men; which shewed that, notwith- 
slanditiR their Kreat superiority in numbers, the Rajah was under 
no small apprehension at our situation so near his fortress. The 
whole niftht however passed without any alarm. 

May 17. — ^'Phis morning the Vakeel came to me with a 
request, that I would send my Toorky horse, and three sheep 
which I had hrouRht with me fn>m Chunarshur, for the Rajah’s 
inspection. This I readily complied with ; and at the same time 
demanded an interview with the Rajah, and permission to depart; 
alledRinR, that my business was very urgent, and would admit of 
no further delay. In about an hour the horse was returned, with 
a very polite message from the Rajah, expressing how much he 
had been gratiiicd by the sight of so beautiful an animal ; and 
requesting to know if anything would induce me to part with 
him : but as the evening had been appointed for the interview, 
1 deferred returning an answer until that period should arrive. 
Tn the mean time the Rajah had detained my sheep, which, 
having tails, were considered here as great curiosities; and had 
sent me three others in return, the produce of his country, on 
whom nature had not bestowed that curious appendage. The 
man who had taken charge of them, having intimated that we 
were badly off for forage, about fifty bundles of grass were im- 
mediately sent to us. 

Towards evening the numerous concourse of people who 
assembled round the fort, with all the cavalrN' that could be 
mustered, and two elephants caparisoned with scarlet, and carry- 
ing hnwdcrs, announced to me the preparation for an interview 
with the Rajah. My tent having been appointed for the place of 
meeting, T was apprehensive that so large a body of people would 
incommode us exceedingly; but was soon relieved from this 
apprehension by a message from the Rajah, desiring that the 
interview might take place in a garden, at a small distance from 
our encampment, called Khaiisshaug. This was a very pleasing 
circumstance; and .soon after the whole cavalcade passed my 
tent, the horsemen maweiwering and displaying their agility. 
The noise of drums, horns, and trumpets was immense. The 
Rajah was mounted on a very fine elephant, preceded by a small 
one, which they told me carried the water of the Ganges before 
him.* The multitude had no sooner passed, than I followed with 


*Thc custom of enrrying the water of the Gonses to the remotest parts of India 
is very common ; and the rich Hindoos are at a considerable expense^ to obtain 
it. The Rajah’s people endeavoured to impress me with a high notion of his 
sanctity as a Brahmen; but I found, on_ inquiry, that he was only of the Elmy 
caste, corresponding nearly with the Rajepoots of Hindoostan. 
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;i oVI»»c{, : frtj. ;ir my clrpariiirc, every 
i*» shr iunoli vanu* «mj(, in expccia- 
i i.'.vin;.' .(! j:m rid of ilteir ini- 

, ;:»<**. mp.oiitd I\V MoUTIZAIXV aiui the 
ha<5 ponrrtlnf ahmit a mile, delivered 
n* ; .u:d a'tei prc^rnlim; me a passport 
ptepU-. .!t the po'i of they 


« ?iii v.li.i had aieonipanied iis from 

rse, diisim; <t;5; -t.it at i'nhutusUaU, (|nile s^lupified 
v. jtij fr.!{ ;»>! iht 'lumhi hi .ippiehended. \Vc had, Imwever, 
dii:;aiud li.rjn i;: mu‘ 1> .! m.m::u that tlu> en'aped tindiscuvered ; 
.!i,i! t!u!f ipitit- I'rjMi; j.ie.v t<* tevlve. Althomth «mr present 
tt.ih tml.tmv.ti ti* iitein. ihev \vere ni >!real use to us in 

tti.'oa.pin;' the VVi.stiii; v ‘ajk* 'Ae pii'diifed as tpiides from the 
propie I la', in.; nnv.- pnu'eeded ahout three miles, In 
,1 t;ai!«*w ili ale t'ei’-veen l‘.v«» fautie. of hills, the r«>ad intersected by 
tavlne*. aiul if. Mitiie patts ;tioti;;|y sioekaded, the hill fort of 
.S'.Tj'. arv/x >f, on .i Midden opened li» our view. The distance 
\va‘ Ion preal to enable me to jtidpe of the nature of its work; 
but it had. on tile V. hole, .i pre!f> and romantic appearance. 
I. ravin*,; tin*- t'laee .ibout time miles lo the northward of our 
tf.ack, tile I'ountt;. (o'liiniied eM*eei!im;ly wihl, and our road 
V. ;o metely a iii'Iit foot p.ith ihron;;!i ihiek y.mi'/r.t. ’Phe few 
•.ill.'ipe*- ti;at o.itinid ^^e!e \ei> poor, and situated mostly in 
little spoI^ of !>roitnii that had been cleared for cultivation. 
Ily noon w<- h.id travelled abotii eleven miles, when we came to 
a little tprin;!, where findim! also some shady trees, I halted, 
to enable the people and rattle lo tirink and refresh. In about 
an hour I moved on, lesolvim* to proceed as far as possible, in 
hope* of reachin;! the (Company’s frontier on the ensuim' day. 
Our road ati.iln continued between two ram'es of hills, which 
trradually convertfed, until we came to the entrance of the 
strtii.t'est pass I ever beheld, called Mauty Gaiilty, which is llke- 
'.vise fortified. It consists of a narrow passage, not more than 
twenty feet in width, and half a mile lonK; and the rock rising 
perpendicularly on each .sitic. Beyond this the pnssnf'c dint- 
inisties to about ten feet; and a little .stream of water, that issues 
from a rock on the east side, flows throiiuh it. After proccedins 
about a hundred yards, throut'h the narrowest part of the defile, 
we came to a very sleep ascent, which led to the top of the pass. 
Mere I halted lo collect my party, and then moved on, about 
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two miles further, to a little rivulet near the village of Jogaram, 
where we encamped at 5 P.M. having marched a distance of 
twenty-five miles. 

The pass we had come through forms one of the strongest 
natural defences to Paloonshah; and might be defended, by a 
few resolute men, against any numbers. That of Sooiidpilly 
Gundy, which we should have come through, had we continued 
our journey along the high road, is situated about four coss to 
the eastward of Mooty Gantiy, in the same range of hills. 

The little village near which we encamped, consisted only 
of five poor huts; and the inhabitants, who were as uncouth as 
any of the human species I ever met with, came out, to the 
number of about eleven, including women and children, to gaze 
at us. They were of the Dair caste, and spoke the TelUnghy 
language; but, by living in this wild and retired part of the 
country, were totally ignorant of every thing beyond the concerns 
of their own little hamlet. 

May 20. — At day break we moved forward; and as the post 
of Dommapetl was only seven miles distant, it behoved me to 
pass it with caution. I collected therefore my party into a 
compact body; and we soon came in sight of it. I found it 
consisted of a small mud fort ; from which about fifty armed men 
issued, as we approached, and attempted to stop us. I shewed 
them the Rajah’s pass, to which, however, they paid no regard; 
but being now within five toss of the Company's frontier, I was 
determined not to be plagued by them; and drawing up the 
sepoys opposite to the party, I told the man in command that 
I would not be detained. As the high road ran close by this 
place, the Rajah’s guides were of no further use to us and as 
those we had brought from Ev:unpil]y undertook to lead us, 1 
ordered the followers to move on with their baggage, and soon 
after followed myself with the sepoys. Some parties stole into 
the jungle upon our flanks; but finding that we kept a constant 
watch over them, they did not attempt to fire upon us; and the 
jungle soon became so thick, that they were no longer able to 
make their way through it, and we lost sight of them. 

I had now only one place more to pass belonging to the 
Paloonshah Rajah; a small post called after him, Ashrujrov: Pett, 
where we arrived about 2 P.M. On our approach, the people 
all ran into the fort; but as they did not offer to molest us, we 
soon passed it; and arrived, about four o’clock, at the little 
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villafic of Dnhagoorani, situntcii on the Polaratu Rajah’s frontier; 
and subject to the Hritisli government. 

Rlay 21. — We Itad marehed twenty-seven miles from our last 
encampment; and the heat, for the last two clays, had harassed 
us a good deal; but being now arrived within the Company’s 
territory, our troubles were nearly at an end. Our grain was 
e.\haustcd; and the village being too small to afford us any, 1 
moved about si.v miles to the village of Tarfiilly, in the Talooli 
of Rcdily, where our very urgent wants were supplied. The in- 
habitants were a good deal surprized at our appearance, not 
conceiving by what road we could have come into that part of 
the country; but knowing that, although we were not attached 
to the Madras presidency, we were subjects to the same govern- 
ment, they shewed us every attention. In two more easy marches 
we reached Yrrhiafsoudiini, a place in Colonel Pearse’s route 
from Madras to Calcutta, where my geographical labours termin- 
ated; and it being a road commonly frcciuented by the British 
troops, I found here on my arrival every refreshment provided. 

May 24. — 1 proceeded to Rajauumdry, and having recrossed 
the Godavery, encamped under the north side of the fort. Here 
I had the first grateful sight of an Kuropcan countenance, 
which was productive of the most pleasing sensations; for I had 
now been four months in the society of the natives; through 
paths the most rugged ; and in situations that required their 
utmost perseverance to surmount. Their patience was frequently 
called forth, to enable them to subsist on the scanty provision, 
which they were necessitated to carry on their own shoulders, in 
a mountainous wilderness; and their greatest fortitude was sum- 
moned to contend with savage hordes; to whose mercy had it 
been our fate to submit, but little chance could have been expect- 
ed of escaping with our lives. The due southing in this journey 
was little more than eight degrees; but the circuitous windings 
we were obliged to take, to penetrate through the country, had 
increased the whole distance to 1,125 British miles. The hard 
service which the cattle had endured, had reduced them so low, 
that a fourth part were now too much exhausted to recover 
and perished. Two of my Hirkarrahs had been cut off by the 
Goands; which, with four followers attached to the sepoys, was 
the whole loss our party had sustained : and considering the 
difficult nature of the service, it was as little as could be expected. 
Indeed, the utter impossibility of any individual escaping, who 
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mighf leave the parry, had necessitated the utmost precaution 
and indefatigable e>:ertlf)ns of the whole, for our mutual pre- 
servation; and in many situations of difliculty, I was infinitely 
obliged to them for that zealous support, and attachment, which 
were productive of so fortunate and successful a termination 
to our toils. 


[Reprinted.] 
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A N/irrative of a Journey from Mirzapur to Nagpur. 


Towards tlic close of the year 1798, I received the commands 
{'f the Governor-Cjcncral of India, the Earl of Mornington (now 
Marquis Vvelleslcy), lo proceed to ihc court of Nagpur, on a 
public mission. With His Excellency’s permission, a route was 
chosen which had been lately opened by the inland traders 
between Benares and Berar. The route through Catac, Sambhal- 
pur and Chetesgerh, and another by the way of Ramgerh and 
Serguja, were inconvenient, because preparations for the journey 
were already made at Mirzapur, my usual place of abode. The 
direct road from Mirzapur to Nagpur, through the territories of 
the Rajah of Rewa, is the shortest and most frequented of any 
between the banks of the Ganges and the capital of the Rajah of 
Berar’s dominions. The computed distance little exceeds four 
hundred miles; and by this route alone cotton is imported from 
Nagpur to the British territories. But the Rajah of Rewa was at 
this time threatened by All Behadur; and the road was infested 
by banditti from Bundelcund, — a province which All Behadur 
had long since invaded, but not completely reduced. To avoid 
interruption, tha? might be well apprehended on a road which 
native travellers and merchants disused as insecure, it appeared 
expedient to take a circuitous route; and, instead of proceed- 
ing along the banks of the Ganges and Yemuna to Calpi, and 
thence to Sagur, it seemed advisable to traverse the forests that 
lie between Bejeygerh and Serguja, because this route presented 
the advantage of passing through no intermediate territories 
between the British dominions and the provinces tributary to 
the Rajah of Berar. 

Having chosen this route, and completed the requisite pre- 
parations for marching through a desolate country by roads 
impracticable for wheel-carri.ages, I began the journey from 
Mirzapur on the 4th .lanuary, 1799, and ascended the Gortola 
pass on the following day. The road lay over the Bind’h hills, 
from the ascent of them, within sight of the Ganges, to Nagpur, 
which is situated among hills that in reality belong to the same 
cluster of mountains. It may not then be here improper to 
premise some general observations on the mountainous tract over 
which I travelled. 
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Bind’h, in Sanscrit named Vind’hya, constitutes the limit 
l?etween Hindustan and the Deccan. The most ancient Hindu 
authors assign it as the southern boundary of the region, which 
they denominate Arya bhuma or Aryiiverta. Modern authors, 
in like manner, make this the line which discriminates the 
northern from the southern nations of India. It reaches almost 
from the eastern to the western sea; and the highest part of the 
range deviates little from the line of the tropic. The mountain- 
ous tract, however, which retains the appellation, spreads much 
more widely. It meets the Ganges in several places towards the 
north, and the Godaveri is held to be its southern limit. 

Sanscrit etymologists deduce its name from a circumstance 
to which I have just now alluded. It is called Vind’hya^ says 
the author of a commentary on the Amera Gosha, because people 
think id’ hyayanii) the progress of the sun is obstructed (veindd’ha) 
by it. Suitably to this notion, the most elevated ridge of this 
tropical range of mountains is found to run from a point that 
lies between Chota Nagpur and Palamu, to another that is 
situated in the vicinity of Ougein. But the course of the Ncrmada 
river better indicates the direction of the principal range of Bind’h 
hills. From Amarcantac, where this river has its source, on the 
same spot with the Sone and the Hatsu, to the Gulf of Camboga, 
where it disembogues itself into the sea, the Channel of Nermada 
is confined by a range of hills, or by a tract of elevated ground, 
in which numerous rivers take their rise; and by their subsequent 
course towards the Sone and Yamuna on one side, and towards 
the Tapti and Godaveri on the other, sufficiently indicate the 
superior elevation of that tract through which the Nermada has 
forced its way. 

I shall have subsequent occasion to mention the lofty ridge 
that connects Amarcantac with the spot to which the sources of 
the Damodar may be traced. 

If it be true, as appearances strongly indicate, and as tradi- 
tion partly confirms, that the sea once washed the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains, Hindustan was then submerged, and the 
Deccan must have been an island, the northern shore of which 
was the Vind’hya range. 


1 Derived from vi, dcnotinj« opposition, and d’kyai, to think. This menninfi 
of the nnme of Vind’hyn or tropicnl mountain, is confirmed by n verse in nn 
epic poem on the death of S’is’upaln (6, “I, 2), where mount Raivate is described 
•as emulatin)* Vind’hy.t again to check the course of the tun. 
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The iiniforni ll.-Hness of !hc country, the shnilowness of the 
soil, and its sandy basis, in llie whole tract from Janescr, along 
the banks of ilie Saraswalf and Yamuna, to both seas, appear 
to warrant this conjecture, which is rendered still further probable 
by the sands and fens that lie between Sindhu and Gurjasa, and 
by the forests iti which the numerous mouths of the Ganges 
meet the sea. 

The legend of lihagirat’ha, assigning a' channel to the 
Ganges,* is evidently founded on a tradition, which supposes 
Hindustan to have been once submerged; the legends concerning 
Parasu Rama’s c.Morting the shores of the Cocana and Malabar 
from the ocean- are, in like manner, evidences of a tradition 
that the sea has leccded from the coast of Malabar; and there 
is direct evidence that it has retired from the eastern coast. 

But whether the conjecture that has been just now hazarded 
b.e well or ill founded, the notjons which it suggests are con- 
formable with a just idea of the northern bounds of the Vind’hya 
hiils. Their southern limit, as already observed, is the river 
Godaveri. 

The vast extent of this mountainous tract, contrasted with 
the .small elevation of these hills, viewed from the plains of 
Hindustan, has furnished grounds for a legend, to which the 
mythological writings of the Hindus often allude : Vind’hya 
having once prostrated himself before his spiritual guide, 
Agaslya,^ still remains in-that posture, by command of the holy 


1 [A Ic^tcnct of the Rninnyiinn. niia{<tratlin, the descendant of Sngnro, by his 
austerities brings down the sacred stre.nn from henven in order tol perform the 
funeral obsequies of iiis relatives, who had been destroyed by Kopila’s curse. 
’I'he passnjje describing tlie descent of lire river is well known by Milman’s 
tansIntioiK Profssor^ H. H.^ Wilson, in a note to his translation of the passage 
in the Vishnu Purana, which relates the legend (book iv. 4), points out that 
tradition places u Kapih'isramn or hermitage of Knpila, on the shores of the 
island at the mouth of the Ganges, which still bears the name of Saugar (Srigara). 
Other legends, it seems, place the abode of the ascetic at the foot of the 
Himalaya, where the Ganges descends to the plains. Professor Wilson thinks 
these traditions may be reconciled by supposing, ns Mr. Colebrook had done, 
that they referred to a period when the ocean washed the base of the Hima- 
laya. — hp.J 

2[ParsiiriTmn, after his destruction of the Knshatriya caste, makes over the 
whole earth to Kns'ynp-t- ’Tl>c latter, in turn, desires him to depart, as there was 
no duelling for him in it, whereupon he- repairs to the south, and compels, by 
his arrows, the ocean to retire. A translation of this legend, as told in the 
Malnibhiirntn, is inserted by Professor Wilson, in his translation of the Vishnu 
Pur/ina (bool: iv. 7) where he suldoins some_ remarks on the antiquity of this 
legend. See also Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. pp. 447, 460. — Ed.] 

•1 Even the name of Agnslya is, by some etomologists, derived from terms 
which bear allusion to this legend. 
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personage. This humiliation is the punishment of his presump- 
tion, in emulating the lofty height of Himalaya and Meru. 
According to this legend, Vind’hya has one foot at Chunar; and 
hence the real name of that fortress is said to be Cherenadri.* 
His other foot is, I think, placed by the same legend in the vicinity 
of Gaya. The vulgar, very Inconsistently, suppose the head of 
the prostrate mountain, near the temples of Vind’hya-vasini, four 
miles from Mirzapur. 

If the goddess Bhawani have, in the present age of the world, 
fixed her abode on Vind’hya-chula, as the priests of those temples 
affirm, quoting Puranas to prove her predilection for this 
mountain, she has made choice of an inhospitable region. The 
vast tract of mountainous country, to which the name of Vind’hya 
appertains, is mostly covered with forest, or is inhabited by 
mountaineers, as well as the woods, which they have imperfectly 
cleared. In few places, within the skirts of the eastern portion 
of this mountainous region, have the Hindus, and still less the 
Muslems, intruded much on the possessions of these uncivilized 
tribes; or where they have done so, they have become almost 
as savage as the people among whom they havQ settled. A bad 
soil and the want of navigation are the chief discouragements to 
the progress of arts in the eastern portion of that vast tract to 
which the name of Vind’hya appertains. 

From these general remarks, I proceed to more particular 
observations, made in the progress of my journey, and during my 
stay among the hills of Bind’h. 

In sight of Mirzapur, at the distance of about five miles 
from it my fellow- travellers and myself ascended the Gortola 
or Gortotwa pass, and encamped about two miles from it, under 
a dismantled stone fort, near a small village. The pass is steep 
and difficult; and the road, on the brow of the hill, leads through 
a forest of leafy Buiea indeed, the whole range of hills, near 
Chunar and Mirzapur, exhibits the same appearance. The ascent 
is everywhere steep, and the verge of the hill is either bare rock, 
or lies near the surface; quarries are easily worked, and they 
afford excellent sand-stone, which is carried to Benares, and more 
distant places. It is mostly quarried in the small hills, detached 
from the Vind’hya range, which are near to the river, and more 
accessible to carts. 


I Frojn Cherena. a foot; and Adii, o mountain. 

• Capt. H. Lennon accompanied me in the command of the escort ; and 
Mr. I). Turnbull, .as surgeon of the residency. 

3 liutea frondosa, named p.'ilas, or Dhac. 
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On the tnhlc-lntul the soil is very poor, and,- therefore, 
sparingly cultivated, for cifiht or ten miles from the brow of 
the hill. ProcccdinK from the village, where we encamped above 
the pass, we immediately struck into a forest, consisting chiefly 
of liutca, and of Emblick Phyllanthus.^ We saw no signs of 
culture for eight miles, except near the depopulated village of 
Sunri. After traversing a cultivated country of equal breadth, 
and again pa.'s.sing a forest similar to the first, we reached 
Glicrawci in three days. Thence the road lay through a cultivated 
country, by the way of Shahgcnj and Adilgenj, to Roup, near 
the head of the F-epowa pass. 

In this tract we remarked much rice had been reaped; we 
saw fine crops of wheat on the ground, as well as linseed, 
chiches,' pigeon peas,-' and tares we noticed many fields of 
sugar-cane; and, near the large towns, orchards of mango-trees; 
but the soil is in general poor; it requires frequent fallows; and, 
after all, it is said to yield but scanty crops in the best seasons. 

On the edge of the forest, towards the cultivated country, 
peacocks and brown partridges abound; black antelopes range 
the open country ; white-footed antelopes are found in the deepest 
woods; and tigers infest the skirts of the forest; we found, 
however, little encouragement to pursue game, efuring several 
halts it became necessary to make, for the purpose of giving time 
to the dealers in corn to collect supplies, before we crossed the 
Sone, to strike into a desolate forest on the southern banks. 

We took advantage of the last halt made on this account, at 
the head of the Eepowa pass, to visit the fort of Bejeygerh,® 
which is twelve miles distant from Roup.® This fortress, famous 
for the siege conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel, now Major- 
General Popham, is situated on the highest pinnacle of an exten- 
sive range of peaks, which rise considerably above the 


t Emblick Myrahalan, in Hindi catted Aiintii. 

2 Chana, Cicer arietenum. 

J/lr/icr, Cylisiis cdjan. 

Masur, Emim bispcniinm. 

5 I Bcjcyitcrii, or Rid|tci;iir, ns the name appears in maps, was the fortress to 
whicl/thc Raja of Benares retired with his family and treasures on his breach 
witli Hastin|<s in 1781. On the approach fo Colonel Popham’s fored he fled, and 
the Ranee capitulotcd after some negotiation. The alleged breach of this capi- 
tulation and the plunder of some members of the Raja’s family by a portion 
of Pophnm’s force, were brought prominently forward in the charges against 
Hastings. — E d.] 

A Bcjcygcrh, bearing S. E. by E. from Roup, seems distant eight or nine 
piiles, horizontal distance; but the road between these places is circuitous. 
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general level of the table-land: the rock on which the fortress 
stands is so steep, even on its most accessible side, where the 
contiguous hills approach nearest to the same elevation, that 
Ik'jcygerh seems almost impregnable, unless by famine, provided 
it be defended by a spirited garrison. On the northern and 
western sides, the precipice overhangs the plain; to the east, a 
valley disjoins Bejeygerh from the range of hills lying in that 
direction. On the southern side, contiguous hill.c, much inferior, 
however, to the level of the fort, permit the approach of besiegers 
within range of cannon ; and furnish footing whence the fort might 
perhaps be escaladcd, after damaging its defences. The place is 
fortified by a wall, built up from the edge of the precipice, with 
a narrow rampart, whence musketry or wall pieces might be 
discharged by persons in a sitting posture; there is no room for 
artillery, and if does not, indeed, appear to have been ever the 
intention of any possessor of this fortress to defend it by cannon. 
The wall run.s along the e.\'treme verge of the hill, inclosing the 
whole summit of if; hence it has been often necessary to begin 
(he outer part <!f the wall forty or .^ifty feet below the parapet. 
This, while it gives a stupendous appearance to the edifice, docs 
in fact, considerably weaken it, and the wall is giving Avay in 
many places. Following all (he windings of the hill, the fort has 
some irregular bastions: but, in general, although the parts of 
the wall do nf»t well flank each other, yet, from the difficulty of 
access to if, the place can scarcely be taken by a regular siege. 

W'ithin the wall is a house built in the Indian style, and 
.-ulapted for the abode of %vomen; another building, formerly 
allotted for stores and ammunition ; the ruins of some tempo- 
rarj edifice.-; three pounds or cisterns cut in the rock; and a 
small house near the tomb of a Muslem saint, Zcince Labden, 
who is said to have died there three or four centuries ago. Two 
of the cisterns are named after Rama and his brother Laeshman ; 
as usual, there is also a Silacund. The fort has a good gateway 
on the western side, and a small wicket on the southern. 

We breakfasted in an apartment over the gateway; and 
thence contemplated with pleasure the e.xtensive land.-cape 
before us. Close to the foot of the hill, a very small rivulet 
v/ind.s among woods : the Khagher, a more considerable stream, 
p.^sses at the distance of a mile or two. A bridge, consi.=ting ( f 
eleven equal arches, has been built over it; and forms a contrast 
with the wildnc.« of the wood.? contiguous to this rivulet. 
Toward.' the north, the countr}' is cultivated. A lofty edifice 
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:it C:i$iini.'i, six miles distnni, :ind some well-built houses near 
other villages north of the fort, relieve the eye, when fatigued 
with viewing the barren peaks that bound the western horizon, 
or the hills covered with forest towards the south. The weather 
was not clear enough to afford a view of the distant fort of Agori, 
beyond the Sone, nor of the river itself, where it approaches 
nearest to Hejcygcrh. In that direction, nothing but mountain 
and forest was visible, excepting a few spots where the mountain- 
eers have cleared small fields for cultiv.a‘tion. 

The prevalence of forest renders licjeygerh a very unwhole- 
some spot. The garrison, pl.accd in it after it was captured by the 
liritish forces, was for this reason gradually reduced to a small 
party of Sepahis, under the command of a Hawaldar, or native 
Serjeant. At length it was found necessary to withdraw this also, 
and the place is now guarded, for form sake, by a dozen match- 
lockmen, under the orders of an honorary Kcladar, who resides 
on his own estate a few miles distant from the fort. 

I have found no certain information of the ancient history 
of this fortre.cs. It would no doubt be chosen, for its natural 
.strength, as a stronghold, by the first Hindu, or mountaineers, that 
.settled in the neighbouring plains. Its name docs not evidently 
indicate the founder : Vijeya signifies victory, and is a title of 
Arjuna, the friend of Crishna, and also the name of a demigod, 
who is one of Siva's attendants. The modern history of the 
place is connected with that of Agori, which we also visited, as 
will be forthwith mcniioned. 

At noon we returned from Bcjcygcrh to our encampment 
near Roup; and the next morning descended the Caimur hills, 
by the Hepowa pass. Notwithstanding the change of name, we 
had not found an intervening valley, nor any other line of 
separation, to distinguish thc.se from the hills we ascended at 
Gortola. In fact, the double range of mountains, which con- 
fines the narrow valley through which the Sone runs, is only a 
portion of the extensive Vind’hya, though one lofty ridge obtains 
the name of Caimur. 

Two miles from Roup we came to the head of the pass. 
The descent was very steep and unsafe for about a hundred 
yards; the rest, for a mile and a half to the foot of the pass, 
was gradual, and sufficiently safe, except one very dangerous 
.spot near half-way from the brow of the mountain. Here the 
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road :urns abrupt]}' t'vice, on the brink of the precipice, and. 
heinij ver}' narrow-, is awfully dangerous; but the whole length 
of this perilous spot, not exceeding 6fty yards, might at a ver>' 
moderate expense be rendered securely passable by splitting s 
lev.- rocks vs-ith gunpowder. 

We recommended this orpedien: to the Rajah of Agori, who 
had met us on the frontier of his estate near Gherawel, and 
w-ho still accompanied us. He was professedly an.xious to 
encourage the new commerce opened between Mirzapur and the 
Deccan, by a route, which traverses his estate. But the e.tpedienf 
proposed to him for making the Ecpowa pass less dangerous was 
deemed impracticable without the aid of an engineer; because 
the stone-cutters near Chunar and Mirzapur, being accustomed 
to quarry with iron wedges, are unacquainted with the mode of 
splitting rocks with gunpowder. It appears, however, that this 
method is well known and much practised in the Deccan. An 
e.tpedient as efficacious, in the opinion of Hindus at least, for 
oh%-iating the dangers of a road which turns abruptly on the edge 
of a precipice, had been already adopted. A tew stones on the 
brink of the precipice had been daubed with minimum, and thus 
converted into an idol, representing Bhawani of Ecpowaghat. 
-A Brahmin stood there, ready to receive the oblations made to 
the goddess by votaries willing so to purchase a safe passage for 
themselves and their cattle. 


Whether owing to the oblations which our Hindu attendants 
made there, or to our own good fortune, I will not undertake 
to determine, but the elephants, camels, horses, and oxen, all 
reached the foot of the pass in safety. We thence looked up 
’.vith some awe to the brov.- of the mountain, whence rocks seemed 
almost to overhang the road, at the elevation of a quarter of u 
mile above it.* 


The rock, so far as may be judged from the fragments near 
the road, and in the bed of the Khagher, which we twice crossed 
at the foot of the pass, is quartz. Large masses of milky quartz 
lay in the bed of the rivulet, and exhibited an appearance which 
was novel to us, and rhe.’'efore interesting. The overhanging rocks 



:r.c oi' 


v.crc 
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on the brow of the motintain, and the perpendicular wall, which 
forms the precipice below them, are discoloured, and have almost 
the common appearance of the exterior surface of milky quartz, 
when it has been lonn exposed to the atmosphere. 

The banks of the rivulet, and the sides of the road where it 
did not approach too near the precipice, are covered with 
thick woods. 1 did not then remark the different sorts of trees 
(hat compo.ced them ; but the forest, that occupies the greatest 
part of the valley in the midst of which the Sone runs, contains 
Ptcrocarfuis sisoo, sol, dc., Su'ictenia jebriftiga, Diospyros, 
Ehrmis, Slcrculia urctis, Naticlia oriciitalis. Mimosa catechu, 
liulca froudosa, .\yclaulhes. Arbor Iristis, liotubax heptaphyllum, 
Ilombax gossypcticm, Ficus racemosa, Bigiiouia chelonoidcs, 
Phyllaufhus cwblica, Rycinias, Nux i-owica, with many other 
tree^ of various sizes, from the Indian figtree to the Rhamnus 
jajiiba. 

We encamped near a very small village, at the foot of the 
pass. The Rajah of Bejeygerh, who had accompanied us from 
the neighbourhood of Mirzapur, encamped with the Rajah of 
^ Agori, and the rcitpcctivc attendants, on the other side of the 
village. In the evening we were suddenly alarmed by a noise 
from their camp, that indicated loud and violent contention 
among hundreds of persons. We sent to inquire the cause, and 
were soon relieved from (he apprehension of a quarrel having 
.arisen among the attendants of these Rajput chiefs. The two 
Rajahs are allied by frequent intermarriages between their 
families. It is the custom among Brahmins and Rajputs, belong- 
ing to the sect called Madhyandina,^ to exchange contumelious 
language, by way of sport, at the celebration of a wedding. This 
pa.stimc was now renewed, as is often done at the entertainments 
of persons allied by affinity. 

The contumelious language here alluded to consists chiefly 
in addressing to each other terms signifying relation by affinity. 
Such terms convey an insult, because they imply the boast of 
favours received from the female relations of the insulted party. 
It is almost needless to add that, in the homely language of 
the vulgar, the same reproach, by way of boast, or of menace, 
is expressed in gross and explicit phrases. But I must not 
conceal that the atrocious practice of destroying female children, 
which prevails among some tribes of Rajputs, has its source in 


1 Tlictr rcliftious ceremonies tire conducted according to the rule prescribed 
by Miidliyandinn school of the Yejurvedn. 
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;s‘::d:ou5 price, T\ h:cr. csnnoi brook nppelfSiions sbsurdly deem- 
ed coriti:n:eliouf.‘ 

The ne.'ct dsy, Tchile the bsscsge proceeded to Canech, on 
the banks of the Sorse. ■^•e made an excursion to visit the fort of 
A^ori, at the distance of sc'cen or eight miles from our last 
encampment. The guides conducted us by a pathway, which 
croises the valley obliquely, that lies between the Sone and the 
hills. Leading from village to village, the path winds through 
Intermediate woods, for it rarely meets cultivated spots, which 
are but thinly scattered In a valley overspread by forest. The 
fatigue of our esrcurslcn was rev.-arded by much ple.asure, in 
viewing the plctu.’-esque situation of -Agorl. The citadel is a 
fortified house, on the summit of a small hill, that rises from 
the southern bank of the river. Walls built around it, on the 
declivity of the hill, co.nsiltute the fort. This contains a hall 
of rudlences, between the citadel and the gate, and communi- 
cates, by a douhie wall, v.-hh a large well at the foot of the hill. 
Within the gate stand the remains of an old building, which is 
said to hrsve been once a lofty edifice. Chet Sinh pulled down 
the upper stories, and was proceeding to demolish this building 
with the res: of the fort, until an inscription was found which 
contained a solemn Imprecation on the person who should destroy 
the place. Superstition compelled the Rajah of Benares not only 
to desist mom his intention, but to repair the fort. 
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The place is only fortified against musketry; being com* 
manded by a hill whence shot would plunge into the fort, it is 
not tenable against artillery. But that hill, covered with wood, 
adds to the picturesque beauties of the spot. A continued range 
of mountain, in no place very distant from the river, and the 
Sone itself (lowing ni.njcstically between banks covered with forest, 
complete the beauty of the scenery. The Nilotica mimosa^ and 
shrubby /.yf/inini^ cover the hill, both within and without the 
walls of the fort. They were now in full bloom; and the contrast 
of colour, together with the fragrance of the Acacia, enhanced 
the pleasure received from viewing a romantic landscape. 

By the route of Agori, we were told. Major Crauford brought 
the timely reinforcement which he led from Ramgerh to assist 
in quelling the rebellion of Chet Sinh. His seasonable arrival 
turned the flight of the rebel, who was already discomfited by 
the British forces. The expulsion of an oppressive prince and 
contumacious tributary was effected. And while Chet Sinh 
received the reward of his offences, the ancient Rajahs, whom 
he had driven from their possessions, were restored to their 
estates. 

Agori, with the Perganah of Berber, now belongs to Rajah 
Renbehadur, who claims descent from a family of Chandel 
R.njputs which long flourished in Bundelcund. His ancestor. 
Rajah Permalic, reigned at Mahoba, the then capital of Bundel; 
but having been much weakened by a war, in which he had 
engaged with a tribe of Chohans near Delhi, he was expelled in 
the reign of Sultan-Ala-uden Gauri, and retired to the banks of 
the Sone.^ Here his descendants built the forts of Berdi and 
Agori. The elder branch of the family still enjoys a principality,- 
of which Berdi is the capital. The youngest branch flourished 
at Agori, and obtained possession of Bejcygerh, with the adjoin- 
ing districts, which became the separate allotment of a younger 
brother of this branch of Chandels. By sharing the tribute of 
Sinhraula, the Rajahs of Berdi and Agori still retain a trace of 
their common descent from the Chandel prince who first 
subjected that chiefship to his own domination. While Berdi 
retained a virtual independence, the Rajahs of Agori and 
Bejeygerh became subject to the Moghul government. They paid 
neither revenue nor tribute until they were dispossessed by 


1 liabul. Mimosa nilotica. 

2nhau; Lythriim fruti cosum. 

3 The Cliohnns, expelled (rom Delhi, by the Muslems, sought refueg in the 
snmc mountninous region, and again became the neighbours of their ancient 
rivats. 
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which ncknowlcci.yos the royal descent and great antiquity of 
tliese houses, I return to the narrative of the journey. 

Again cro.s.sing the Sone, we returned to the high road; and, 
after once more passing the Kaghcr, and several times crossing 
h)w hut steep hills that stand detached from the Caimur range, 
we reached our encampment at night, drenched by rain, which 
overtook us on the way. The weather cleared up for a few hours 
the following day, and we took advantage of that intermission 
of rain to cross the Sone and encamp at Cothi. As the river 
abounds with dangerous quicksands, precautions had been taken 
to ascertain a ford where the bottom was sufiiciently firm to bear 
elephants. The cattle passed without accident, and almost 
without alarm. 'I'he day was followed by a tempestuous night, 
and, though the weather was clear the next morning, we were 
obliged to protect the halt, tliaf the tents might dry. At this 
di.srna) .‘•pot, clo.<e to flte edge of ;j vast iorcsi, we received the 
melancholy tidings of the massacre at Rcnarcs.* Grief for the 
loss of friends from whom we had so lately parted prepared 
us to commence our jotirncy next day through a desolate forest, 
in a very gloomy temper of mind.’ 

Ik'forc we proceed on this dismal portion of the journey, I 
must pause to remark, that the Sone is not here deemed navi- 
g.nhle, in any season of the year, for boats larger than canoes. 
Rocks are the reputed impediment to its navigation. The valley 
through which the river runs is thus deprived of carriage for 
its productions. I'-ncouragement for the resort of settlers, and 
for the industry of the few peasants who already inhabit it. Is 
wholly wanting. Rxcellcni timber stands useless in the valley 
and on the southern range of mountains. Even the more 
valuable productions of the hills and forests are but sparingly 
gathered. Lac, honey, and gums of various sorts, seed Bambus, 
the strach of Tic<jr (Tikhor), ginger, and root of long pepper, 
the nuts of Chironji, and many other drugs and condiments, red 


1 fUj' Vizier Aty the dei'osecl Rnjnh on which ocension Mr. Cherry and 
icvcrnl other t<cntlesnent perislied. Mr. Davis’s successful defence of his family 
is well known. They took refu/fe pn the roof of his house, to which the only 
icccBs was hy a windinft rtair. His only \vcapon_ was a spear, with which he 
kept his enemies at hay until succour arrived. — E d.] 

3 In the preceding! year a European adventurer, but of what notion is not 
knotvn, took this route towards the Deecnn, probably with the design of seekin^g 
his fortune in the serviee of native princes. He was assassinated in the middle 
of the forest, a few miles beyond the limits of the British territories. The 
circumstance, had it been then known to us, would have added another gloomy 
tinge to the aspect of the forest. 
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The supplies which we brought from the banks of the Sone could 
not suffice for all the camp followers, and the want of flour was 
felt as a serious inconvenience by the servants and porters, who 
were all accustomed to feed on rice. 

From Bihrer we proceeded, in four days, through the Tapesh 
of Dudhi and Berch, to the village of Cothi, belonging to Bijey 
Sinh, a disaffected chieftain of Serguja. Ver>’^ small villages are 
thinly scattered in this tract, at distances of four, five, and six 
miles from each other. In the last day’s march we proceeded 
sixteen miles without seeing an inhabited place, or any but slight 
traces of former culture in a single spot. The intermediate tract 
is a deep forest, through which a narrow road winds over hills 
that are accessible, or round such as are particularly steep. 
Wherever the road leads to a commanding eminence, the prospect 
of an undulating country, covered with majestic forests, is strik- 
ingly magnificent. In the valleys the gloomy confined view 
is not unlawful. 

The tract which we here traversed is thinly inhabited by 
mountaineers; the inhabitants of Tapesh Dudhi mostly belong 
to the tribe of Gonds; those of Berch are Kherwars and 
Paraiyahs; the forest of Serguja are occupied by Cols, Chords, 
Kherwars, Bhuyniars, and Ranees. Concerning these and other 
tribes of mountaineers, little information could be gained. 
Almost secluded from intercourse with civilized people, they 
are ignorant and suspicious. In one instance, they even showed 
a disposition to oppose our encamping near their habitations. 
And, after we had succeeded in conciliating the chief of the 
village, they still retained their suspicion, and remained with 
their wives and children peeping at our encampment from the 
top of a hill which overhung the village. Even those who 
conversed most cheerfully with us could not readily apprehend 
our questions, nor answer them distinctly in the common dialect 
of India. Their own dialects are peculiar to their own tribes, or 
common to two or three tribes only. 

The Bhuyniars are particularly entitled to the name of 
mountaineers; they frequent the highest spots and deepest forests, 
neglect husbandry', and employ themselves in gathering the 
produce of the woods, especially the resin of the sal, which they 
exchange for grain and other necessaries of life. The other tribes 
follow the practice of agriculture. The Gonds appear to be most 
advanced towards civilization, and they imitate the manners and 
practise the religious observances of Hindus. The Ranees are 
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s;nii to be Other tribes of nioiintninccrs nrc not 

rc.siricted from ;tny p.-irtieiil.-ir diet, nor do they seem to hold any 
.inimal unclean. 'I'liey refrain, however, from the flesh of kine. 

In answer to inquiries concerning' his religious notions, a 
Kherwar aflirmed that he often prayed to Narayan; but he added, 
that he worshipped a neighbouring hill called P.nspahr; and he 
showed us the monument as well as the hills above named; he 
acknowledged that he sacrified goats on solemn occasions. 

Hy a tacit consent among their various tribes, which are 
habituated to difTerent pursuits of industry, the lihuyniars ex- 
clusively practise the gathering of the resin of the sal. In the 
beginning of the rainy .season they wound such trees as have 
been selected by them for the purpose, and take ofT the bark 
two feet above the ground, le.nving the wood bare the breadth of 
si\ or eight inches, 'rite rc.sin exudes with the descending sap, 
and accumulates in this ring. If Is gathered in the winter, and 
the tree, no «ioubt, perishes in the same season. So improvident 
a mode of collecting the resin accounts for the forest containing 
few besides young sal trees. This fact was particularly remarked 
by us, .and the cause became obvious when we were made 
acquainted with the motive for barking the trees. After passing 
the lujundary of Serguja, we observed great numbers of sal so 
barked, and wc gathered specimens of the resin, for the sake of 
verifying a fact which has been contested. After inspecting these 
recent spccimeiw. 1 can safely aflirm that the resin called Dammer, 
from the Hindi name niiuna, is the produce of the sal. 

The Kherwars practice, but not e.xclusivciy, the preparation 
of starch from the root of Ticor, which they collect from the 
forest, without previous culture. The root is ground, and its 
pulp i.s n]i.\cd with water; and, without further manipulation, the 
starch settles at the bottom of the ves.sel. The water is poured 
off, and the starch is dried in the open air. From eight parts, 
by weight, of the root, one part of starch is obtained; and is 
commonly sold for an equal weight of salt. 

The gummy resin, improperly called Terra Japonica, is pre- 
pared by the mountaineers from the Mimosa Catechu (should be 
Cat’ll) which abounds in the.se fore.sts. Gum, lac and wild silk arc 
collected in the woods. Crude iron is smelted at numerous petty 
iron works in Serguja. Myrobalams and the Chironji nut are 
gathered in the forest. These, with other articles, which have 
been already hinted at, are the objects of the little traffic that 
is carried on between Serguja and Benares. We were informed 
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by carriers, whom we met at difterent times, that they obtained 
those returns for salt and tobacco, which they bring from the 
province of Benares. 

From Cothi, the first village within Bijey Sinh’s jurisdiction, 
we marched in three days to Herikerpur, the southern limit of 
his possessions; the third march was employed in ascending and 
descending the Simset pass. At our encampment below the pass 
I received a visit from the son of Bijey Sinh. This chieftain 
belongs to the tribe of Gonds, and bears the title of P6w5, 
peculiar to that tribe; but he has adopted the manners of a 
Hindu, and is treated as such by the Hindus of Serguja. Though 
disaSected to the administration of the uncle and guardian of the 
minor Rajah, he has not thrown off his allegiance. He pays 
contributions in lieu of revenue, but resists all other interference 
within his jurisdiction. From subsequent information, it appear- 
ed that he is not needlessly on his guard against the violence of 
the Rajah’s guardian. 

Throughout Bijey Sinh’s territory, as in that of Bhawani 
Sinh, which had been previously traversed by us, inhabited spots 
are thinly scattered in a vast forest. The villages, however, are 
rather more populous, and the cleared spots are somewhat less 
confined than in Berch and Dud’hi. The road winds ^cessively 
through deep woods and over very uneven ground, close to the 
foot of lofty eminences. 

The road is stony, and the live rock is in many places exposed. 
From the banks of the Sone to the Simset pass, we crossed 
numerous rivulets and water-courses, the stream of which is 
invariably directed to the westward. This fact indicates that the 
ground is more elevated on the east towards the frontier of 
Palamu. In one rivulet I remarked blocks of granite, in the 
banks of another talc was found; mica, in dust, or cemented 
in concrete stones, was common in many places, both on hills 
and in the valleys. On the summit of the Simset pass and on 
its steep declivities, large pieces of talc, either detached or com- 
bined with fragments of silicious stones, were abundant; but 
quartz is the most common rock throughout the whole of this 
mountainous tract. 

From the 24th of January, when we encamped near the limits 
of Berch, to the 28th, when we traversed the Simset pass, the 
cold, which had gradually increased since we quitted the Sone, 
become intense. A hoar-frost remained on the ground after 
sunrise on the 25th and 26th. On the 27th at sunrise the 
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thermometer stood at 24° of Fahrenheit’s scale, and ten minutes 
fifler sunrise it had only risen to 26°.. Water had frozen in brass 
vessels; the pools were frozen in many places, and the frost 
remained on them and in the shade of the forest for more than 
an hour, and on grass and trees for more than two hours after 
sunrise. At noon, the thermometer had risen to 62°; and at ten 
o’clock at night had fallen to 31°. A thermometer which had 
been exposed all night was covered with icicles on the morning 
of the 28th, and stood after sunrise at 21°. Another, taken out 
of its case, exhibited 22i° and rose to 24° when exposed for a 
few minutes to the air. Water had frozen in a leather bag; and 
the grass and trees were covered with ice. Even after our march 
through the Simset pass, we found ice still unmelted at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon. This intense cold between the latitudes 
of 23° and 24° confirms a received opinion that the climate of 
uncleared countries is colder than that of cultivated regions. 
Though we now travelled in a mountainous country, the elevation 
is quite insufficient to account for so great cold near the tropical 
limits. 

At Herikerpur we met a numerous band of travellers proceed* 
ing to Benares. We had already met several other parties in 
different places. They were mostly pilgrims from various parts 
of the Mahratta dominions. The insults and even personal danger 
to which travellers were, at this time, exposed on all the other 
routes from the Deccan to Benares, compelled the pilgrims to 
choose this road, which is secure, though very circuitous and 
inconvenient. 

After halting one day to refresh the cattle and people, who 
were much fatigued by ten successive marches, we moved to 
Kherganwan, a village situated a mile south of the Mahanadf 
river. We this day traversed a cultivated country. Some spots, 
indeed, were waste ; but even there the forest was thin, and seem- 
ed to have been formerly cleared and tilled. It exhibited the 
reverse of the picture which we had lately viewed in forests, 
where the few cultivated spots that are found are half filled with 
the stumps of trees recently cut down. 

Rice is the chief object of tillage in this tract. Barley and 
pulse were seen near the villages; but most of the tilled ground 
had already yielded its harvest, which had evidently consisted 
of rice. - 

The natural productions of the forest from- which we had 
now emerged are the same that have been already enumerated 
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on the occasion of our reaching its northern skirt. Among trees 
not already mentioned, are Semecarptts anacardium, Bassia 
latijolia, and Cratceva marmelos, which are said to grow wild in 
this forest. Among useful plants, are Ruhia, ManjeVh, and 
Genticina charayta, which the natives affirm to be common in 
these woods. 

We were obliged to halt two days at this place, in conse* 
quence of a message received from the guardian of the minor 
Rajah of Serguja. My escort and retinue had been magnified 
by common rumour to a potent army, and the Rajah’s guar- 
dian feared, or pretended to fear, hostile designs. Absurd as 
were such apprehensions, yet a similar alarm had been taken 
by the chief of Sinhraula ; and the Meksil chief of Chegerh also, 
v.'ijose country' lay on the eastern side of our route, had armed 
to repel an expected invasion. In the present instance the 
suspicions of the guardian were aggravated by the vist which I 
received from the son of his enemy, Bijey Sinh. I therefore sent 
a confidential sen-ant to conciliate the Rajah’s guardian, and 
to convince him of j:he absurdity of the apprehensions which 
he entertained. This was easily accomplished, and after a delay 
of two days, we proceeded to Persa, and thence, on the subsequent 
day, to Serguja. 

The country which we traversed was populous, and in general 
well cultivated; but in marches we passed over a considerable 
tract of forest ground. Persa is a large village, and a mart 
for grain; and the first place on the south of the Sone to which 
either term is applicable. It was here that we fell into the route 
which was formerly travelled by Mr. Chapman, when proceeding 
to the court of Nagpur on a public mission. Mr. Chapman 
took the route of Ramgerh; pureuing a track which was then, 
or but few years earlier, constantly beaten by merchants exporting 
silk from Bengal to Nagpur. This traffic has now taken a different 
channel, and Mirzapur is become its mart. 

For a short time preceding and following the route in which 
we travelled, the traders who exported silks, spices, and other 
valuable merchandize to the Deccan, followed the same track 
which we pursued. But commerce is now returning to the shorter 
and more convenient route of Baghelcund. 

A fever, with which I had been some days afflicted, rendered 
it necessary to prolong cur stay at Serguja. This disorder did 
not assume the worst shape of what is denominated the forest 
fever; and very few persons besides myself experienced any 
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in two mnrchcs, reached Ch’huri, a populous town three miles 
south of the llctsu river. The inlcrmedinte day, after crossing 
very craggy hills, and then passing an equal tract of less rugged 
eotiniry, which is, however, very sparingly cultivated, we 
encamped on a small hill, at the foot of a more lofty and con- 
spicuous one, named Chendi. It is remarkable for a figure 
rudely delineated, either by nature, or by art, on a perpendicular 
precipice, and bears a real or fancied resemblance to a cock. 
This figure is worshipped under the title of Chendipat. From 
this place to Ch’huri, the first half of the way is a stony road, 
through thick forest, in a very narrow valley; the remainder of it 
traverses a well-cultivated country, inctrpersed, however, with 
some barren land, thinly covered with stunted forest. 

Throughout the whole of our journey we crossed numerous 
rivulets and water-courses. llul the Hetsu, or Nend-Hetsu, is 
the first that we saw which could be dignified with the name 
of river. Its course, from the west to the cast, demonstrates that 
the highest land lies to the westward. In fact, it has its source 
on the same spot, whence two celebrated rivers, the Sone and 
Nermada, flow; one towards the north, and the other towards 
the west. Amarcantac, in which arc the fountains of these three 
rivers, must evidently be the highest ground in the Vind'hya 
langc of mountains. The course of the Nermada shows the 
direction of the highest range towards the west. At the Simset 
pass we crossed that range extending towards the cast, and again 
another branch of it on the confines of Chetesgarh, and Serguja. 

The place where we crossed the Hetsu cannot be more than 
forty miles horizontal distance from Amarcantac. At Retunpur, 
which is further from that mountain, the computed travelling 
distance, on a very winding road, was stated at eighteen gondi 
cos, or thirty-six gao cos, equal to sixty-five miles of road dis- 
tance. The mountain is said to be surrounded by forest for several 
day’s journey. The extreme cold, which was attributed to it 
by the persons from whom we made inquiries concerning that 
mountain, is a further indication of its great height. It is some- 
times visited by pilgrims; but the fables which are recounted 
concerning the place are too absurd for repetition. Serpents 
of the bon kind may really abound there; but the size to which 
they arc said to grow is too extravagant for brief. It is pretended 
that the fountains of all three rivers have been inclosed within 
one basin of masonry, from which the infant streams are allowed 
to flow. Whatever credit we might have been disposed to give 
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this asseveration was completely forfeited by subsequent gradations 
of anility. It is strange that the absurdest fables should be current 
even among a credulous people, at a short distance from the 
spot. The only fact which I will venture to affirm, on the 
authority of answers to inquiries here made, is that the boundaries 
of three provinces which had, until lately, three different masters, 
meet at Amarcantac. They are Garah, Sohagpur, and Chetesgarh. 

The Hetsu does not become navigable so near its source for 
boats larger than canoes; yet the vicinity of the river has probably 
contributed to render Gh’huri and the surrounding districts a 
populous and well-cultivated country. Here, for the first time 
since we crossed the Sone, we obtained supplies of flour, chich 
peas, and other meal and pulse, which our servants and attendants, 
being natives of Hindustan, unwillingly forewent while traversing 
a country in which nothing could be procured besides rice and 
tares. Clarified butter, instead of oil of Bassia, which the 
mountaineers abundantly supplied, was a change that seemed 
more indifferent to them. That oil, when recent, is a good 
substitute for butter, in cooking at least, if not for other uses.^ 

Ch’huri is one of the thirty-six towns and forts, which give 
name to the province of Chetesgarh. It is a mart not only for 
corn and various productions of industry, but also for gum, lac, 
and other produce of the forest. In fact, the district dependent 
on Ch’huri, though a well-cultivated country when compared 
with that which we had before passed, contains much forest. 

The trees that compose the woods between Serguja and this 
place belong to the same kind which were noticed in the former 
part of the journey. Some have been already enumerated; 
others, the botanical names of which have not been ascertained, 
would be needlessly mentioned by appellations which they bear 
in the vernacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language. The 
most commons trees were the Sal Boswelia and Piyal : many 
noTsle climbers, mostly belonging to the convolvulus- kind, add 
greatly to the beauty of the forest. 

On the hills, which we passed after entering the limits of 
Chetesgarh, agrillaceous girt seemed to be the most common 
stone. But, after crossing the Hetsu, we found on its southern 
bank low hills, that consisted of micaceous rock. Within the 


I It is probably the same which Mr. Park found in the internal parts of 
Africa, and which he names the shea or butter tree. His description of the 
fruit corresponds exactly with the drupe of the Bassia. 
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limit.*:, of Scrguja, the prevailing stone is pure quartz, and frag- 
ments of it arc often found in concrete stone combined with 
micaceous and argillaceous cement. Not a single specimen of 
calarcous stone was observed. 

It was found necessary to halt at Cli’huri for the sake of 
refreshing the people and cattle, and to collect supplies of grain. 
During two days that our encampment remained there the 
curiosity of the inhabitants seemed unsatiated. A crowd of 
fpeclaiors continually surrounded the tents. The sight of 
h'uropcans must have been niorc novel and extraordinary to the 
mountaineers in the former part of our journey; yet they rarely 
approached the encampment. Their fears probably overcame 
their curiosity, lint at populous places, such as Serguja, Persd, 
and Ch'huri, the inhabitants gathered confidence from their 
numbers, and ventured to view' us at leisure. 

From Ciriiuri we reached Retunpur in three days. The first 
day we travelled through a cultivated country interspersed with 
tracts of waste land, covered with grass and with stunted trees. 
Among these the leafy liutca was most conspicuous. The practice 
of annually burning the grass during the dry season, for the sake 
of obtaining younger shoots for the pasture of cattle, is the pro- 
bable cause that the forest is here stunted. The effects of fire 
were plainly marked on the trunks of the trees. In open plains, 
covered with grass, when fire is communicated to standing hay, 
in the dry season, and whilst a strong wind blows, the fiame 
rages with so much furj* and rapidity, that persons travelling in 
narrow paths are exposed to great danger, .^t different places 
in the course of the journey, the baggage and altendants were, 
from this cause, endangered. In one instance the peril was 
imminent, but followed by a happy escape. 

The second day we traversed an extensive forest, over ground 
verj’ stony and uneven. A chain of lofty lulls, which we observed 
the preceding day on our right, and another, less elevated, which 
we noticed on the left, are conneclcd by a low ridge, which we 
this day crossed. The stone was quartzose, with some siliceous 
grit. A few specimens of this last sort had been also noticed 
in the valleys of Serguja. 

The third day we travelled over a well cultivated and popu- 
lous plain. We were welcomed by the Subahdar of Retunpur, 
who met us at the distance of three or four miles from the 
town; and we encamped on the skirts of it, at the foot of a 
small hill, which bears the name of Ramtec, from a temple 
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erected upon it by the late Bimbajee, in imitation of one that 
stands near Nagpur. The image of the founder has been placed 
in a building similar to the temple. The figure stands in a praying 
posture, opposite to the idols of Ram, Lacshman and Sita. This 
method of placing a marble representative, to continue the 
devotional practice of the principal, after his decease, has been 
adopted by Mahratta ladies and chieftains in many other places. 

Bimbajee was uncle of the present Rajah of Berar, and had, 
for his appanage or separate allotment, Chetesgarh, and other 
eastern provinces in the same manner that Vincajee, the Rajah's 
brother, now holds them. Bimbajee made Retunpur his con- 
stant abode; and his widow still resides here. We received from 
her, and returned, compliments and civility, and paid a visit to 
her, at her abode within the fort, which very ill deserves to become 
the habitation of a prince. 

Retunpur is the chief town of the northern half of Chetesgarh, 
as Rayapur is of the southern portion of the same province. It 
was formerly held by an independent prince belonging to the 
Hacheya, or Harho tribe of Rajputs. One branch of the family 
held Retunpur, another Rayapur. Both were subjugated by the 
Mahrattas, about the time when these were accustomed to make 
annual incursions into Bengal. One branch of that ancient family 
is extinct; the other enjoys a very small provision for its mainten- 
ance, and has sunk into obscurity. The former proprietors of 
Retunpur have left manifest traces of their religious devotion in 
the numerous temples erected by them, and the ponds, excavated 
for the gratification of piety, rather than for public use. No 
fewer than seven hundred pounds are reckoned in the vicinity t*f 
Retunpur. 

The town is not large, but is populous in proportion to its 
precincts. It contains edifices of masonry; some of which arc 
dwelling-houses, but none are temples. It is entirely surrounded, 
at the distance of one or two miles in every direction, by very 
low hills, which, in some places, do not exceed twenty feet, in 
none seem to rise above sixtj'. A chain of similar low hills takes 
an easterly direction. The whole province of Chetesgarh is 
mountainous; and, though some tracts are well-cultivated, it is 
too remote from great markets for its produce to find a profitable 
vent. 

The husbandry in the immediate vicinity of the town exhibited 
traces of a crop of rice. The standing fields consisted of wheat, 
chich peas, linseed, and some coriander. At the distance of a 
few miles, several sugar-mills were noticed, 
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More birtls were found near ReJunpur (han in the former 
p.nrt of (he journey. In the forcjits scarcely a single bird of any 
kind was ever seen. But here, .snipes, wild ducks, teal, gallinules, 
and other sorts of water fowls, were found In the ponds or on 
the edges of them. Quails abounded in the fields : a single bustard 
(Ot/.s hulica) was seen. Kites and crows were sufficiently 
numerous near the town. 

On the edges of (lie ponds we noticed many rude furnaces 
or lioiling places. There c.vists an economical practice, which 
1 have not seen in any other part of India; namely, the washing 
of clothes in boiling water. Everywhere else, linen is washed 
in cold water, and beaten on stones or boards. The example of 
lictunpur might be advantageously copied in other Indian towns. 

Necessary arrangements detained us three days at Retunpur. 
Re.suming our journey, we reached Deocar in seven days, including 
one half, after a forced march. The road pa.sscs the towns of 
Tekhtpur, which are reckoned among the thirty-six forts or towns 
that give name to the province. The country is a plain, gently 
undulated, and is watered by numerous rivulets, which all flow 
in an ea.stcrly direction. 

A chain of hills on the right, gradually recedes from the road. 
The country is open, and, by comparison with other tracts which 
we traversed, may be tertned populous and well cultivated. But 
the waste ground, covered with grass, and, in some places, with 
stunted trees, much e.weed the arable land. The soil is clayey; 
argillaceous stones were remarked in the banks of the rivulets. 
In a few spots on the plain the base rock, consisting of siliceous 
grit, was exposed to view; in one rivulet, calcareous stones were 
remarked, and small pieces of talc were found in the beds of 
most rivulets, both in this tr.act and in that which we had before 
traversed. 

The population consists chiefly of mountaineers, belonging 
to tribes which have adopted the manners of Hindus, and have 
even assumed the sacerdotal thread. In the wilder parts of the 
province, the mountaineers arc said to retain their original 
manners. The industry of the peasant is employed in cultivating 
wheat, linseed chiches, pigeon-peas, kidney beans, and tares. 
All these were now on the ground. Rice had been reaped in 
its season; and also maize, panic, Indian millet, and other sorts 
of grain. Some sugarcane, tobacco, and safflowers, were noticed 
near the villages. We here remarked, with pleasure, that the 
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TO KAfirnil. 


she ijtinnthy u( «ccd ujunlly jtjwn Ht four measures, and ihc 
proihuv .n sixiy. Tlu’ measure corUains about a hundred 
avnirdtipois poumfs. 

The nether exports, besides rlrain, arc oil, clarified butter, 
rt.irrh of ’rilcbor, f!um lac, resin, wax, and honey. We met 
»r}«ifninj! with unloaded eaille, which, as they informed 
u*. h.-ul conveyed resin and lac from <!h’huri to Naiipur. Another 
.and m*uc* numer<u«‘ party, was reiurnintt with unloaded o.vcn to 
.Mi;.-.iptir. They had conveyed a very valuable adventure of .silk. 

At 'IVkhtpur we met a very Inriie caravan of pilgrims, on 
their sv.iy to Hen.itcs. Many covered litters conveyed females 
hehutnltHl to respectable families. Others, j)f Ic.ss rank, rode on 
ponies. It i*. htovever, conirnon. ihimilli we did not then observe 
.1 tiiu'lc inst.incc of the ettstom. for ladies «)f hitih rank, amongst 
the Mahfatias to ride t>n horsch.nek. The caravan came from 
I’un.a, hut was .aujlmcnicd by the junction of some pilfirims at 
Nat'Ptu. In the suhsc«ptcnl years, caravans, still more numerous, 
p.-oed Nagpur, «»n (heir way (o Rcnare-c, by the route of SerJiuja; 
.Tnd many piidrims fr<»m Natlpur itself tttok the same road. The 
.mnual reotrl of devout per.sons, from all parts of the Deccan, 
and eMH-ciall> from the Mahrafla territories, to Benares, 
Mlali.ahad. and (>ay.i, is tfreal. Other roads heinji now unsafe, 
this toute. thmu^.h circuitnus. is preferred by most piltjrims, as 
well as Hindus, ftom the Deccan to Benare.c, as Mohammedans, 
fjom Bent-.n! towards Surat, on their road to ^j[ccca. 

It had been intended, in conformity with the advice received 
at Ketunpur, to proceed by the w.ay of Dhemdha ; hut, for the 
sake of ptirMiitif. the shortest route, if it should be found 
practicable, we were induced to continue in the direct track 
t«»wards Natipur. We accordinsily proceeded from Deocar to 
Khairatierh. This employed two days. In the latter part of the 
first day's ni.irch the chain of hills, which disappeared near 
New.'uierh, was atiain in sitlht. The second day we gradually 
approachcil the same range. 

At Khairagerh it forms an amphitheatre, turning from a 
south-westerly to a southerly direction. The country is cultivated 
and populous; not, however, without some tracts of waste land 
covered with grass, interpersed with leafy litilca, jeouhe^ and 
Rliinimrs. Khalragrrh. like Mungcii, and Newagerh, is surround- 
ed with acacia. But the gum and bark do not become objects 

J {rrolinl)!) JiijiiUc, llic Zoyf>/iiiJ Jujuba of ln«Iin.— Eo.l 
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FROM MIRZAPUR TO NAGPUR. 


Proctiedinji from Bcrfiaon, wc crossed a low range of hills 
by a stony, but very practicable pass, and marched three days 
through a forest, which is intersected by several rivulets; but 
rarely interrupted by culture. The few villages that were scattered 
in it had been recently desolated, as already mentioned. The 
face of the country is undulated; but the road is covered with 
soil, and has few loose stones. However, the additional fatigue 
now sustained by the cattle made us experience, with accumulated 
weight, the consequence of the hardships which the cattle had 
borne, in the very difficult roads before travelled by us. Two 
elephants had been left lame at the different places; four were 
disabled, by the galling of their backs, from carrying their usual 
burdens; several camels had died, and most of the rest were now 
either lame of galled by their .saddles. By assigning a part of 
their loads to the healthy cattle, and by fresh aid of hired oxen, 
wc were enabled to proceed, notwithstanding these increasing 
difficulties. We overtook, in the forest, carriers conducting 
towards Nagpur numerous droves of oxen, loaded with grain, 
especially linseed, sesamum, and wheat. At Deori Cishori, where 
wc encamped on the third day from Bergaon, several large droves 
of cattle were detained for the adjustment of a petty duty of 
custom, levied then at the rate of one dvd per load. Similar 
duties arc collected at many other stations. 

The loss of time and the vexations, not to mention undue 
exactions, to which traders become thus exposed, are far more 
burdensome than the amount of the ta.xes so collected. No 
intermediate customs should ever be exacted within the terri- 
tories of the same sovereign, between the place where the mer- 
chandize is purchased and the market where it is sold. This 
obvious principle of finance is unknown to the government of 
Bcrar, and to most other native governments in India; and the 
carriers are exposed to exactions, more or less heavy, once, or 
even oftener, in every day’s journey. 

On the skirt of the forest we met traders going to Rayapur, 
to load with cocoa-nuts for Nagpur. The nuts are brought from 
the neighbourhood of the sea, where this sort of palm thrives 
better than in mountainous and inland countries. At Rayapur 
they arc laden on oxen, at the cost of twenty to twenty-five 
rttpiyas for the load, and are sold at Nagpur for twenty-seven to 
thirty riipiyas. Such, at least, is the statement that was given by 
these traders. 

At Deori Cishori we halted an additional day, for the double 
purpose of giving rest to the cattle, and allowing the Muslems 
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in our camp to celebrate the great festivals;^ which they did, by 
erecting a temporary edgah,- where a couple of chapter? of the 
Koran were read, for their edification, by one of my attendants, 
who had used foresight and precaution in obtaining the necessary 
instructions and authority from the cazi of Retunpur. 

Leaving Deori Cishori on the lOth of March, we traversed 
the remainder of the forest, and encamped near a small village, 
at the foot of a pass, which was^crossed by us the nest morning; 
and we thence proceeded to Sundregaon, passing numerous 
villages, interraised, however, with patches of forest. 

Here, and in the whole tract from Bergaon to this place, 
the great Tectona,^ is a cominon tree: and the inhabitants of 
the province are well acquainted with the value of its timber. 
Besides this, we found many old acquaintances among the plants 
of the forest. 

At Sundregaon we took leave of the hills, and proceeded to 
Sangerh, over a gently-undulating country, well tilled, with only 
a few patches of forest interspersed. . Here, as at Sundregaon, 
and at several intermediate spots, large ponds have been formed 
by a simple expedient, which will be more fully noticed in another 
place. On the edge of the pond, and almost surrounded by its 
water, stands the fort of Sangerh, an old building, and, seemingly, 
in bad repair. It is contiguous to a large village, which contains 
some neat houses; and the roads, that lead in various directions, 
were thronged with carts and carriages, and exhibited an active 
scene, which excited a pleasing sensation arising from the thought, 
that we had at length emerged from deserts and forests into an 
inhabited and civilized country. 

Here we were welcomed by a person of rank, deputed for 
that purpose by the court of Nagpur. He accompanied us during 
the remainder of the march. The same person, Shekh Moham- 
med Ali, had executed the same oSce on former similar occasions. 
It was, he said, his privilege to welcome British ministers to the 
court of Berar. This venerable old gentleman was (he is since 
deceased) more than eighty years of age, but active and capable 


1 So tise fesuval tfca: follo^vs the Mahommedan lent b called. The people 
apemble at a place allotted for the purpose, srhere the head of the jLaw- reads two 
chapters of the Koran, the first, and another; and afterwards recites the osual 
orison. 

_ 2 Edgah, or Eed-gah, a place of festival or praye.-. The tern is applied to 
buildings erected for the celebration of the Eeds or* festivals, o: which there are 
several in the Mohassnedan Calendar. 

3 SagBC. Tectoiu: grandis, called teak by Europeans in India. From what 
lar^u^e this uame was borrowed is uncestmn. "nie Hindu name, Sagua, pre- 
vails in the Deccan, and on the western coast of India. 
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of undergoing much fatigue. On this, and on examples of 
longevity in his family, he confidently relied for a much longer 
life; but, in the subsequent year, succumbed under the fatigues 
of a winter campaign against a marauding partisan. 

At this time, .notwithstanding Mohammed Ali's hopes of long 
life, he did not neglect the means usually employed, by very old 
men, to atone for the sins of their youth, and to reconcile them- 
selves with heaven, on the brink of the grave. The Shekh, to 
the punctual recitation of the five daily prayers, added frequent 
repetition of passages from the Koran. On horse back, in a chair, 
or wherever placed, he muttered the holy sentences, without 
hindrance to conversation. He readily stopt the recital to make 
a lively remark or to return a prompt answer; and as readily 
resumed his devout muttering. But his devotion, nearly exempt 
from bigotry, had not damped his cheerfulness, which maintained 
its uniform tenor, notwithstanding a copious dose of opium, 
swallowed by him twice in each day. 

The venerable Shekh conduefed us, on the 13th of March, 
to Lakhni, where we were tempted, by the shade of a large and 
well-grown orchard, to halt a second day, for the sake of giving 
repose to our jaded cattle. This was the first shelter which we 
found since the weather had grown sultry. In the forest, the 
underwood prevents the traveller from taking shelter under the 
trees; and in the cultivated tracts through which we had since 
passed, orchards, and even single fruit-trees, were almost wholly 
wanting. This want indicate the deficiency of encouragement 
for agriculture and population. Wherever peasants become 
confident of transmitting their farms to their posterity, their 
earliest care is to plant trees for the benefit of their children. 
Both reason and religion dictate this duty to a Hindu peasant; 
when it has been uniformly neglected, the administration of the 
country must have been uniformly faulty. 

We were here entertained with an exhibition, common in the 
Deccan ; a series of pictures (if pictures they may be called), figur- 
ing the fabulous horses of the Bharat. The exhibition was accom- 
panied with unmelodious song, and with the music of a drum, 
and of an instrument consisting of a brass plate, ‘on which a waxed 
stick is held perpendicularly, and rubbed, to excite vibrations on 
the plate. 

Leaving Lakhni, on the 15th of March, we forded the Ban- 
ganga, and encamped .near the fort of Bhandara, after passing some 
hilly and unequal ground, and subsequently traversing a very 
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Open and well-tilled country. The. towns and villages are populous, 
and surrounded with frui.t-trees, especially Eugenia jambos. Fields 
of kidney-beans {dolichos) or safflower, and sugarcane, indicate 
the varied husbandry* of populous districts, I noticed, as a singular 
mixture of crops, kidney-beans and chiches, in fields of 
sugarcane. 

The next day we found good shelter in an orchard, near the 
village of Merore, contiguous to a garden of plantations and a 
field of tobacco. We have noticed, for the first time, a very simple 
contrivance, which is adapted to all deep wells in this part of the 
Deccan. It consists of a hose attached to the bottom of the bucket, 
and drawn over a roll into a trough. By duly proportioning the 
height of the pulley above the well, and the length of the ropes 
which pass over the pulley and roller, none of the water is wasted ; 
and no other attendance is required but that of a driver to guide 
the oxen in their alternate walks to and from the well. 

On the 18th of Mar^ch, having rested the preceding day in 
a garden at Umri, and traversed an open country, which is 
grazed by wild antelopes, though not ill-cultivated, we encamped 
on the banks of the Nag, in sight of Nagpur, and at the distance 
of two miles from it. The son and grand-children of our Shekh, 
arid the principal officers of the corps of Arab infantry, which he 
commanded, visited him at this place. The joy with which they 
welcomed the return of the patriarch, after his short absence, 
pleasingly demonstrated the affection which they bore to an 
indulgent parent and a mild commander. 

The next morning, agreeably to a previous appointment, 
and conformably with arrangements now concerted, I paid my 
first visit to the Rajah of Berar; his eldest nephew welcomed me 
in my tents, which were purposely pitched in a garden contiguous 
to the town. He himself received me in his own palace. I 
reserve the description of the edifice, and of the style and manners 
of the court, for another place; and I shall here close the journey; 
adding, that three days after my arrival, at the pressing instance 
of the rajah, I took up my abode in the place' allotted to me, 
a garden and summer-house, which belonged to his deceased 
brother, Chimnajee. 

Homeward Journey. 

Having recei%’ed letters of recall on the 8th of May, 1801, 
I expedited the preparations of the journey homewards, and 
taking leave of the court of Nagpur on the 18th, moved the 
next day to Comte, on the banks of the Cand’han river, the 
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iuru'iion of the Colar, nnd half a mile below that of the Peek. 
On thi$ holy ^pot,— for the MindiiR attribute some sanctity to 
the places where even ‘unhallowed streams meet, — ^Vincajee 
Bhausla has built and endowed a temple, dedicated by him to 
Siva. The unrinishcd buildinil contains a sacred type of that 
deity, fetched from the Nermada, a river which, like the 
Gandhac, has the happy priviletic of furnishing idols, shaped 
without the aid of a sculptor’s hand; for, near Omc,ar, it possesses 
an inexhaustible treasure of stones, abraded by the stream to the 
form assigned for the type of Siva. An Omcar Maheswara has 
been translated, by the piety of Vincajee, to the banks of the 
Cand'h.’in. 

A second day was passed at the same place, assembling the 
camp-followers and attendants, who arc always tardy in a first 
march. On the 21sl we proceeded to Ramtcc, the Ramagiri of 
the Indian thcogcnics, Merc, Rama, with his wife Sita, and 
brfUhcr Laeshman, halted in their way from Ayud'h towards the 
southern promontory; and here, Laeshman, influenced- by the 
soil, became enamoured of his brother’s wife. The ground is 
more truly classic, as the spot which the anonymous author of 
the Meg'hadula chose for the scene of his poem, A celestial 
spirit of an inferior order, banished upon earth, and separated 
from a beloved wife, makes this hill his abode; and here he 
vents, to a passing cloud, his tender regrets and amorous im- 
patience. The chaste love, which is the subject of that beautiful 
lilllc poem, contrasted with the incciituous desires of Laeshman, 
and all the licentious legends of the voluminous Purans, may 
suggest, that preference is due (and assuredly It is) to the profane 
before the sacred poetry of the Hindus. 

The hill of Ram is the highest among a chain of peaks, which 
is continued, with a few breaks, both in the easterly and westerly 
directions. Its summit is covered with temples and other build- 
ings eonsccratcd to Ram, nnd the accustomed associates of the 
worship paid to that deified hero. Opposite to it, on a rival 
peak it the tomb of a Mohammedan saint; and the foot of this 
liill is connected by a long dyke with another immense dyke 
about a mile distant. The lake, formed by this dam, covers 
many hundred acres In the early months after the rains, but 
was now almost dry. 

On the 22nd, we traversed a forest, and encamped at Dun- 
gnrtal, a village which the lake takes its name from, formed by 
a wall of masonry, across a ver>' narrow gorge between steep 
,nnd rocky hills. The scene is picturesque : but the sight of a 
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rilOM NAC.l’tJR TO MIltZAPUK. 


Wc were hert' compelled t<» halt one day, to refresh the cattle 
and people; sonte of whom, havinR missed the way, added 
needless fatijine to a forced march. Our nood fortune exempted 
\»s from a freijuenl repetiihm of the .Mtmc accident, to which we 
were much exposed. At most seasons, the nifiht is the proper 
time for travellinn in India; the intense heat of the weather made 
it now pccrdiarly necessary to avoid marching in the day,' 
l.ont! statics were expedient, hecatisc the commencement of the 
rainy season was at hand, l o reach the Ganges, even by forced 
marches, was almost lmpelc.ss, hut to make every exertion for 
;l :n <»biect was indispensable. A single fall of rain would fill the 
rivers, and render even brooks and rivulets impassable. To halt 
until the torrents had passed would then become unax'oidabic. 
With every such inlerrupliou, the sen.-ion would advance, and 
our difiiculiies would increase; entangled among forests, in a 
mountainous c«mntry covered with woods, wc should soon he 
surrounded with disease; for, in the rainy season, the .air of such 
countries is pregnant with the seeds of a fatal distemper, — Oip 
/rvc' of t/ic forest. It was. therefore, our constant and anxious 
wish to make as long marches as the people and cattle could 
perform; hut it was not found easy so to regulate the stages. 

At an advanced period of the dry season, when pools and 
rivulets are mostly dry, convenient stages would not always 
bring us to a spot where water etiuld he procured. Shade was, in 
;hi«; very sidlry weather, almost as necessary as water for the attend- 
ants and camp-followers. i''oddcr for numerous cattle, and supplies 
of grain for a large camp, :ilw.ays require provident care. The 
diderence of a smooth or tugged road makes the same distance 
an easy journey in one case, and a laborious one in the other. 
In regulating our slage.s by all these considerations, we fully 
experienced the uncertainty of estimated measures, the unit of 
which is too large. The road mcasturc of this part of the Deccan 
is the go»f/f cos, reckoned equal to two (others say three), iitegheli 
or gao cos, which arc a little shorter than the benjari cos. Foui 
if not five different measures, bearing the same denominations, 
become the source of constant perplexity; and, in so large a unit, 
as the equivalent of four or five miles, the error or uncertainty 
of a fourth part must he apprehended in the computed distance of 
one day's journey. We sometimes experienced the variation cf 
a third, and often found the journey of the day exceed or fall 
short of the expected distance in the proportion first mentioned. 

I During the middle of the d:iy, n tlicrmomctcr, in the shade, varied from 
100’ to lO.S' of Fahrenheit’s icnte. 
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Throughout Hindustan, where distances are generally reckoned 
by the common cos, computed distances are not found to differ 
so widely from actual measurements. 

I resume the narrative. — ^From Mehgaon we proceeded 
through a well-cultivated country, by a good road, to Nariara. 
We crossed one running stream, and many dry beds of rivulets, 
and left on our right the town of Sioni, where the jagirdar, Diwan 
Mohammed Zeman Khan, usually resides. His house is a large 
and lofty edifice, which was a conspicuous object from the road, 
though distant four or five miles from it. 

A second march brought us to Ch’hepara. We traversed at 
forest of thinly-scattered trees, crossed many beds of rivulets, and 
descended several declivities into the valley, in which the Ban 
Ganga runs. This valley is well tilled, and, jointly with the rest 
of the jagir, furnishes Nagpur with much wheat and other grain, 
conveyed thither upon oxen. 

The town of Ch’hepara is large and populous. The Ban 
Ganga passes (I cannot say fiows) through the middle of it; on 
the banks of the river, whose stream was now suspended by the 
dryness of the season, stands a large house, the abode of the 
younger branch of the Jagirdar’s family. The town contains few 
other buildings of masonry, but many spacious though unsub- 
stantial houses, thatched, as is usual in the Deccan, even for the 
smallest cottage. Ch’hepara is adorned by two cypress gardens; 
it was at this time decorated by temporary buildings, in which 
the wedding of the Jagirdar, who espoused the daughter of his 
uncle, had been celebrated a few days before with much splendour. 
This nobleman, the head of a numerous clan of Patans, settled 
on his jagir, maintains the princely state of a grand feudatory, 
and, like an ancient baron in the feudal days of Europe, renders 
military service to the paramount. He had just received a 
summons to repair to Nagpur with his forces, for the purpose 
of assisting in quelling a dangerous mutiny of the Rajah’s regular 
troops; and, a few months earlier, he relieved the necessities oi 
the Bhausla by a benevolence of three lacs of nipiyas} 

Having exchanged compliments with him, but declined his 
offer of a visit, and his invitation to an entertainment, because 
the progress of my journey would have been thereby delayed 


1 They had mutinied on account of great arrears. When the mutiny was at 
length quelled, these arrears were deemed forfeited, the whole of the effects 
belonging to the officers and men confiscated and the ring-leaders put to death. 
The conduct of the government in first withholding the pay- of its troops, 
and tlien punishing with the utmost rigour a mutiny occasioned by distress, and 
countenanced by frequent precedents, cannot be too much rcprooated. 
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for one or more d;iyi>, I moved on the 2Sth lo Lnehnndon. The 
• road rif-es by several >fecn and riipf'cd ascents, from the valley 
to the top of the hills. Many rivulets, anwnf* which the Bijna 
vas disliinptished as the only stream not yet exhausted by the 
drotir.lii of the season, intersect the mountainous inter\'al. 

Near the Hijua arc two villajres; everywhere else forest and 
rod: occupy both the brow of the hilts and the declivity. Tigers 
are said to infest this fore.«t ; it certainly shelters a less no.xious 
animal, the bear, for one crossed the road before us, on the edge 
of the forest, as we emerged from the woods into the undulated 
plain in which Lachnadon is situated. 

This village stands on a small eminence, one side of which, 
being entirely bare <»f .s<»il, singularly e.\poses the naked in the 
whole e.vtent of a gentle declivity. The surrounding plain, 
sparingly cultivated, is as sparingly wooded with the leafy Butca. 
However, a plantation of very lofty bambus (the only such 
plantation seen by us in the Deccan) adorns the hank of a 
rivulet, which here marks the boundary between the Jagir of 
Ch’hcpara and the province of Garah. We aftenvards passed 
several villages, and encamped at Dhuma, having travelled over 
a country gently undulated, and almost wholly clear of rock and 
forest.’ 

I'rom Dhuma, a rugged way led us to the deserted village 
of Kaichur, at the foot of a steep and stony pass. The sides of 
the road e.\hibited, for most part of the way, signs of recent 
tillage : a pond, and the ruins of a large temple, indicate the 
past prosperity of Raichor. But oppression has driven the 
peasants from the neighbourhood of a road continually travelled 
by an unbridled soldiery, and Pipariya,* to which we marched 
nc.\t day from Raichur, is the only inhabited place upon the road 
between Dhuma and the banks of the Nermada; although 
orchards and plantations of fruit-trees, in several breaks of the 
intermediate forests, show that other spots were once the cheerful 
abodes of men. 

In these two marches we crossed several hills steep and stony; 
and another on the third day near the banks of the Nermada. 
'j'.ic summits of the hills are thinly clothed with forest, and their 
sides are channelled by the beds of torrents. 


1 Nciir this pince is s.tid to have been foujtht n memorable battle between the 
forces of the first Rajjliojce and those of the rajah of Mendia; it decided the fate 
of the Gond prince. 

2 So thinly is this vilintic inhoibted, and so little it thp value of tillage here, 
and in the vicinity, that Pipnriya, in conjunction with eleven other villagei, 
toiilh of the Nermndn, pays the annual revenue of 180 rupees only. 
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trnci of {\ro«nil. ;tppfopM.''U*<i P» ilir I'uhnrt' of poihcrln nnd 
j-uffajc.-mc. 'v;u v'oiopuMoou I'y loldy pnlc!-, U»:u over- 

Ijaiv,’. homUaf-' of \sv\U. .lUottcd for watcriiU! a most extensive 
liimien.’ M oj, '..inane i«. lierc enliivateif for immeiiiatc use, 
UiU f<»r the evtf.ii'tion of su{;.«. the v;ot e.\feni of r.-'»r<len j'rounci 
may he f.utly t.shcn a*- the lijin »>f a populous town. 

Jehelpur (in uiiih a l.iriH* and pt»puhms plare), hcconiinK 
the .ihodc of the Sulvihdar of the provitu'c, and the station of 
a lar};c luuiy of cavalry, has dr.t'sn iittiuerous inh'ahitanls from 
the ncitihliouiinj; town of (tarah. yet wiihotii f'reatly depopu- 
latint! it: for the di*.!:mcc is so small that the towns arc rather 
divisionv of one city than avowed vivals to each other. 

The ihtivim* condition of the province, indicated hy the 
appeal anve of its c.ipital, ami confirmed hy that of the districts 
which we snhn'«piently traversed, demands from me a tribute 
of praise to the ancient princes of the country, \Vithr>ut the 
benefit of navigation, (for tlie Nermada is not here navif;.ible), 
and without much inland ctunmcrce,' hni under the (ostcrini* 
Hand of a race of (lond princes, a numerous people tilled a 
h*:tilc countrs. and still preserve, in the nealne.ss of ilicir houses, 
in the mimher and inaHnifieencc of their temples, thier ponds, 
and other public worlss. in the size of their towns, and in the 
fretpjency of their plantations, the untlouhted sitjns of enviable 
prosperity 'I'lte whole merit may he safely ascribed to the 
former novernmeni ; for the pr.iisc of tiood administration is rarely 
merited hy Mahratta chieftains; and it is .siifiicienl applause to 
say, that the chief of Sanur, in twenty year;;, and the lajah of 
Hcrar, in four, have not much impaired the prosperity which 
they found. 

The Gond princes, just now afludcd to, rei«ncd at Mendia, 
a fort, the walls of which are washed and aintost surrounded 
hy the Nermada, and which, jointly will) the town of Garah, 
pives name to the province. The last independent chieftain of 
that race was Niz.am Shah, whose name appears in the Rnplish 
maps of Hindustan eonsirucfcd about thirty years apo; hut he 

title ineihoii of cfrnwitifl wiiicr from sninll tiepifis by menus of n poie 
bnlniiced wirti iinccimil iirms on n p.iri ihni serves lor Ibe prop of ific fever is 
common in llcnftnl, nmi mnny oibcr pinces. To the sliori arm n weitflit’ is 
lutpendeij, from ilic ton4 one n poi or n Ixickci, and n person standinA on the 
cdjjc of llic well delermincs, l>y ilic addition of his own strength applied to the 
pole, the tilicrnnic prepondernnee of the empty hiickcf, nnd of the weiflht that 
is its counterpoise when full. 

2 For want of particular information. 1 shnf) not attempt to slate u-hnt the 
trade of this province consists in. I can only nflirin, that it receives salt from 
|iie mtnei ol Snmnhnr, tnc nnricni Sfrnimbbnrr* 
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had perished earlier, gallantly defending his independence against 
the insatiate ambition and unprovoked hostility of the first 
Raghojee. His son became tributary to the Bhausla, but the 
chief of Tej’gerh revenged some real or supposed injury, by 
inviting a Mahrata army from the eastern confines, and guiding 
the invasion of Garah. 

The Gond chieftain was made prisoner, and is said to be still 
alive, in confinement at Tejgerh. The country submitted to the 
arms of Moraje, a fierce and sanguinarj^ tyrant, whose undis* 
criminating rage more than once sentenced a humble peasant 
and a proud ascetic to be dragged at the neck of a camel, and 
trampled to death. 

Twenty-five or thirty years have elapsed since this conquest; 
and the provinces of Garah and Mendla continued dependent on 
Sagur, paying, however, a quit-rent to the Bhausla, until the 
present Raghojee obtained -from the court of Puna a recognition 
of his right to take possession of the province. The chieftain 
of Sagur did not readily acquiesce in the Peishwa’s award, but 
Raghojee’s forces found little difficulty in wresting from him the 
open countrj', and in reducing some petty forts. Two years ago, 
being oppressed by an army of marauders, which was headed by 
Mukhan, a famous partisan, the chief of Sagur yielded the fort 
of Mendla as the price of the aid which he solicited from the 
Bhausla. 

The whole province is now completely reduced ; a brigade of 
ill-disciplined infantry, and another of horse, remain to protect 
or to oppress the country; and the whole authority, civil and 
military is entrusted to a Subahdar, who is invested with the 
highest honours of the state, the privilege of a flag made of gold 
brocade. The office was now held by a venerable old gentleman, 
whose grave demeanour and mild countenance are the promise 
of a gentle administration. 

After receiving a visit from Nana Ghatia, the Subahdar of 
Garah, and halting one day to refresh the people and cattle, the 
journey was resumed. Two roads were oflEered to our choice. 
One by Chandiya Couriya, across the elbow of the Sone to 
Mekendpur, near Rewa; the other by Chunwa Couriya, through 
a corner of Bundel, to the city of Rewa itself. 

The first, though circuitous and impeded by steep hills, had 
been preferred by travellers, even since anarchy has prevailed 
in Bundel. Some of my own attendants had recently travelled 
that very road, and met me opportunately, on their return, at this 
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ijj.nr <»i! tlu' n»il Uier ;uul \v)ie;i| linti been I’.llhcrcd 

in iJirif .iin! wlticli ih unknown to tlie souihwnrd 

id ihr Xf-/fii;(d;i. o ;tnu«nf; ilir ariieU-'- of enltiirc on the northern 
**l ihr lori 

I hr ro.id nu*‘.tl> i.’ood, cNpirinlly between Uurajier nnd 
(Wiutrlpiir It ii- n:iiur.illy forinrd from the inthslnnce of the hilts, 
.-tmJ trd ^i^j^■rllu^ none!, ninfuiiiiim ;ir>;ill. This stone crumbles 
ijndi-f jifriMitr, hut the fr;n■.n^enl^ of it. like L'ravel, nrc rendered 
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Wc licrc nu’l ;i ilmvc »>f «».\cn latlcM will) •.ill; anti will) Fn;'ar 
Inr Nanpnr, anti tiVDlm)!; amJihiT rarryinj; collon low.irtls 
Mirrapnr. ‘I’lic'i- arc ll)c ihrcc chief arlicle!. of the (ratlc helwcen 
the placet jmi nt»w nanieti. The eofninerce if- conducted by 
ntetcliani atfvenlurcF. aintiiul whom ntu a fetv hehim’ lo a monastic 
tifder which i*. nutre tlevnieif in merchandize than lo religion.* 
’fhe owners of ihe j:otid‘ hire »»xen from carriers, atljiisl will) 
conliaciojs a lixetl f))i)) lo tlefiay the diiiicF payable t»n the way, 
and, if caniittu', innue the xmIuc t»f the merehandi/.e with a 
banker. I.ary.c ttxen carry a !«):id of 5(l() lb. avoirdupois; small 
oxen twtoihirds t)f that wcij:hi : the ItrM arc expected lo complete 
the journey in two months: ihe smaller cattle reach their dcstina* 
lion in three: but, by nlloitin:! two oxen lo each lt)ad, the 
Journey may be much cxpctlilcd; in this manner, il may be 
co)))pleicd by lari!e oxen in less ihan forty day.*, and ihc valuable 
article nf silk can afTt*rd the additional expen.se. The common 
rate t)f hire is thirty r/ipryas for a full h)ail carried alternately by 
two larjte o.\en, and fifteen to twenty for an c(}ual load allotted 
to a sint’le ox, with some spare cattle to provide for casualties. 
The hire of small oxen is much le.ss in proportion : e/s., from .seven 
to nine rnp/yrts for each o\, but their shiw protire.ss is often in- 
convenient, and the savinu in the price of carriage does little more 
than compensate the disproportionate rate nf the duties. Tliesc 
amount t/) twelve or thirteen rnfuuis for a full load of cotton, 
and nine to ten for the small load; such at least is the sum usually 
paid to contractors. A stranuer would be liable to greater c.\ac- 
tions; but the people who are .accustomed to contract for defraying 
the d)ities obtain indulgences at the several custom-houses, and 
thus gain an ample profit on the contract. 

Our halt at Ikdliari was prolonged to a second day, for some 
arrangements which were rendered necessary owing to the de.scr- 
lion of porters. During this halt I received a visit from 
Mad’horao, the Faujdar of the district. He held the same oflicc 
before the province was transferred to its present possessor; and 
he mentioned to me, as a singular circumstance, that, though 
now serving the IMiausla, he had not yet had the honour of 
making his obeisance to his new master. His service has not been 
confined to the administration of the district intrusted to him ; 
a few months before we passed, he led an army towards Pernah^ 
in Pundelcund, for the ostensible object of supporting the heir 
of the dispossessed sovereign, but probably for the disguised 


1 The Gos.iint, or Goiwninii. 

2 Jernnh Perniih, or Jcnnli Peiinnh, if cciclirnicd for ilt diamond-mines. 
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FROM NA(;PUR TO MIRZAIMJR. 


ncNi yc.'ir, Dhuc?il Sinh, (iisposinti! of his fortunes, solicited shelter 
in the dominions of tl>e N:nv;ih Vizir; Init his request was denied. 
He then visited his family at Mirzapur; and being restricted by 
the orders of the British government from remaining there longer 
than consistent with a visit, he returned to the scene of warfare, 
carrying with him his wives, his son, and his despair. Shortly 
afterwards he died of disease, and his faithful wives' all burnt 
themselves with his corpse. The child was left to the care of a 
grandmother, and after various adventures had now found an 
asylum at Bclhari. 

Leaving my new and old acquaintances at that place, I pro- 
ceeded to Canhwara, having passed the boundary to Bundelcund 
only a few miles from the village of Chaca, which had been 
recently deserted, nuilting Mclhari, the road ascends a hill, the 
elevation of which is inconsiderable; but its northern acclivity, 
for nearly two miles being destitute of soil, and covered with loose 
and sharp stones, is not Ic.ss diflicuit than the steepest pass. The 
remainder of the road, e.xccpting the vicinity of Pusra, lay through 
a forest of thinly-scattered liiilca, intermixed with few trees 
of other kinds. This is not the only place where I have had 
occasion to remark that the confines of territories belonging lo 
different powers arc abandoned to wild and spontaneous vegeta- 
tion. However, the owner of the fort of Canhwara, though it 
is situated on the Bundcla’s side of this wild line of demarca- 
tion, professes allegiance to the Rajah of Berar. 

The fort of that name may be given to an irregular wall of 
masonry, surrounding a few buildings on a small hill, and belongs 
to a Rajput of the Baghcl tribe, descended in the eighth degree 
from a younger branch of the family to which Rewa appertains. 
For .so many generations Prehlad Sinh and his ancestors have held 
the fort of Canhwara, with a hundred villages in the vicinity of it. 
The chief of Mehir claims tribute and feudal service from him; 
but the Rajput, countenanced by the Faujdar of Belhari, and trust- 
ing lo the courage rather than the number of his kindred an'd 
adherents, has shaken off his dependence on a chieftain whom he 
detests with all that cordial hatred which is usually borne by feu- 
datories to their lords, and which, in this instance, is embittered 
by reciprocal injuries. 

Prehlad Sinh endeavoured to dissuade us from prosecuting 
the journey by a route which would lead us near the abode of his 

1 Salt, the term used to denote this final proof of conjugal affection, signifies 
n faithful wife. 
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enemy. He affirmed that the chief of Mehir had collected forces, 
either to oppose our passage through his territories, or to extort 
money as the price of a free passage, which, nevertheless, would 
not be a safe one; for the camp would be still liable to depre- 
dations- Intelligence otherwise received partly corroborated this 
information, which was sufficiently consistent with the general 
character of Durjen Sinh. I was induced therefore to listen to 
the proposal of crossing by a by-road, from Benjari through 
Amerpur to Ramnager, into the route by which it was at first 
intended to proceed from Garah to Rewa; the Rajput himself 
acting as guide, with his brethern as an additional escort, until 
we should reach the contiguous territory of another Baghel, whom 
I knew to be friendly. But a letter received from Durjen Sinh, 
with assurance seemingly cordial, and a report from my own 
messengers that they saw no untoward appearances, made me post- 
pone the choice of either route until after the next march. 

In the evening of the same day I received a visit from Prehlad 
Sinh. He was accompanied by his kindred and warlike retainers. 
The unpolished but cheerful manners of the high-spirited race of 
warriors- always excite a lively idea of ancient times. In the 
strongholds and fastnesses of mountains and ill-cultivated countrj’, 
the Rajputs preser\'e the pride, the independence, and the un- 
altered manners of their ancestors. Exactly such as we now see 
the remote descendants of Indian kings, were their earlier descend- 
ants, who formerly ruled the wide and rich dominion of India. 
Splendid courts and refined manners were doubtlessly found at 
Ujjayin, at Indrpresth, and at other capitals. Great feudatories 
might copy the manners of the imperial court; but petty princes, 
holding provinces, districts, I almost said villages, as immediate 
lords, lived in the simple style which hereditary habits still pre- 
serve, and which is yet scarcely alloyed by intercourse with 
successive conquerors of India. 

The Thacur (so Rajputs chieftains are called)^ was naked 
from the waist upwards, except the sacrificial thread of scarf on 
his shoulder and a turban on his head ; his two sons, both youths, 
were dressed with equal simplicity, and so were most of his kins- 
men. Others were clothed in the hunting-dress of the Rajputs, 
a jacket of coarse cloth, dyed olive-green. They were ail armed 
with scimitars, some likewise bore their shields, and a few brought 

1 The much-abused title of rajah, or king, properly belongs to the para- 
mount only, or, at least, to the head of the tribe; as Ajet Sinh, head of the 
Baghels, and^ Rajah of Rewa; Cesho Sinh, head of the Bundels, but now_ an 
exile; Ajet Sinh, head oT the Chandels, and Rajah of Berdi; Ramghulam Sinh, 
head of the Gherwars, and Rajah of Bijeypur. 
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their matchlocks, and sal down in the tent with matches lighted. 
'I'his evidently proceeded from custom ; for our visitors, (though 
unpolished mountaineers arc prone enough to suspicion), were 
then devoid of all mistrust. 1 should not omit to mention that 
the Thacur was accompanied by his family priest and by his 
secretary. 

Leaving thc.se half-civilized warriors, we marched the next 
morning to Uenjari. It had rained in the night, and the appear- 
ance of the weather continued unfavourable until daybreak. The 
preceding night also had been squally. This announced the near 
approach of the rainy season, liut otherwise it might be deemed 
fortunate, as it moderated the intense heat of the weather, at the 
very time when it was become necessary to travel by day instead 
of night. 

We passed under the wall of a fort belonging to Durjeri 
Sinh, and encamped at lienjari, one of the hundred villages 
appertaining to Prehlad Sinh. After consulting with his people, 
it was determined to proceed to Bhedenpur, where the option 
of a by-road towards the Sonc would yet remain. If Durjen Sinh’s 
own people should pledge themselves for his good faith, the usual 
route would be eligible. Else the guides, that were purposely 
furnished by Prehlad Sinh, would conduct us by a cross-road 
beyond the reach of Durjen Sinh’s violence or his treachery. 

On the 9th of June we continued our progress in the valley, 
through which we had marched the preceding day, with the 
Caimur range of hills on the right. The valley is broad and 
sprinkled with petty forts and small villages, imperfectly cleared 
of forest, and abundantly intersected with brooks and rivulets. 
The Caimur hills are of uniform height, steep and even pre- 
cipitous. The others are irregular, and of easier ascent. Both are 
clothed with bambus, which flower and bear ripe seed so abund- 
antly that bambu corn is here accounted the common food of the 
mountaineers. 

In this march we met a very large adventure of silk, laden 
on a hundred oxen, and, the preceding day, a less valuable 
adventure of raw sugar, on four hundred oxen. This last was 
bound for Garah. Clayed sugar is the only sort which can afford 
the greater expense of transport to Nagpur. In a subsequent 
march we met a few oxen laden with alum, and bound for 
Amerawati, a mart in Berar Proper. Spices are also among the 
articles transported by this route from Mirzapur to the marts 
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of the Deccan ; and iron from Bhedenpur, and from the Southern 
districts "of Baghelcund, is carried to Mirzapur in return for more 
valuable merchandize. 

I availed myself of the opportunity of inspecting the iron- 
works at Bhedenpur. The furnace is in the shape of half a 
frustum of a cone; it is made of clay, and its height is about 
si.x feet, two-thirds of which is underground, and the remainder 
.serves for a chimney. The front, being flat, has before it a 
semi-circular hole, into which the ashes and reduced metal are 
received, when the door of the gate is opened; through the 
upper part of that door a double bellows, worked by a single 
workman, maintains a continual stream of air by means of the 
alternate strokes of his right and left hands. He is relieved by 
one campanion, and their joint labour, during twelve hours, 
suflices to reduce one and a half hundredweight of iron from 
eight times its bulk of ore, using two loads (about eight or nine 
hundredweight) of charcoal. The iron thus obtained loses a 
quarter of its weight under the hammer, in preparing it for use; 
but it still contains much scoria, and other impurities. 

Returning from a visit to the iron-works, I received one from 
Durjen Sinh. He had remained during the day at the head of 
the pass on the Caimur hills, and several messages were e.xchanged ; 
the chief object of which was to adjust the ceremonial of his 
proferred visit. He claimed greater honours than I thought due 
to him. He was told what was the honorary dress which I in- 
tended to bestow on him, and, by making the visit without further 
previous explanation, acquiesced in my proposal. He did not, 
however, appear well pleased, and growing more dissatisfied after 
returning to his abode in the town, he sent back, at a late hour 
of the night, the presents which he had accepted. This unusual 
proceeding clearly demonstrated evil designs; but no satisfactory 
explanation could be obtained during the remainder of the night, 
nor in the early part of the next morning. His behaviour was 
all this time sulky, and his conduct was inconsistent. The pass 
in the Caimur hills was obstructed by matchlockmen under his 
orders, at the same time that messages, sent by him, disavowed 
any intention of opposing my progress. It was evident that he 
meditated either violence or treacherj'; and it seemed equally 
unsafe to remain or to move. The escort, though small, was 
sufficient to force our way, if we resolved either to retrace our 
steps tow'ards Benjari or to explore a by-road to Ramnager. It 
might even suffice, though not without the loss of some lives. 
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to force the pass of the hills. But the bhggage could not be 
completely covered, even by a much stronger escort. In defend- 
ing it some effusion of blood might with certainty be expected. 
A last effort, therefore, was made to bring Durjen Sinh to reason, 
at the same time that we prepared to move with or without his 
goodwill. He at length recollected himself, and made me a part- 
ing visit, at which he received a present less valuable, but, as it 
seemed, more acceptable than that which he had returned the 
preceding night. 

It was now nine o’clock. However, we immediately pro- 
ceeded on the journey, ascended the Caimur hills by a very narrow 
and difficult pass, travelled for several miles on the summit of 
the hills, descended into the plain on the opposite side, and 
after marching more than seventeen miles, encamped in the 
evening at Amerpatea, beyond the limits of Durjan Sinh’s 
territories. The next day we made an easy march to Pala. 
Rain during the night and in the morning detained us there until 
nine o’clock; but the weather becoming clear at that hour, we 
again moved, and, passing Amri at noon, reached the city of 
Rewa in the evening. 

In this tract the Caimur range was on the right hand, a few 
scattered hills on the left. From the foot of the pass to Rewa, 
the road traversed a rich country well cultivated and abounding 
with orchards, with ponds, and with temples. At Nanden, the 
limit of Bundelcund, a large pond, completely covered with red 
lotus, exhibited the almost e.xpiring beauty of vegetable splendour. 
The Indian meiiianthes, whose fringed petal exceeds in delicacy 
every other production of nature and of art, was in full blossom 
on a factitious lake at Amri; but did not emulate the beauty of 
the lotus, since its elegance is unapparent to a distant beholder. 

Arriving within a cos of Rewa, we found, instead of temples 
(the monuments of tranquil piety), mausoleums, which discon-’ 
solate kinsmen have recently erected to the memory of many 
gallant warriors slain in a memorable battle that was lately fought 
on this spot. An army sent four years ago by Ali Behadur, to 
exact contributions from the Rajah of Rewa, was here defeated 
with the loss of their general and their cannon, by a very inferior 
force. The most probable account states the Nawab’s forces at 
six thousand horse and foot, and the Rajah’s at less than half 
that number. A much greater but incredible disproportion of 
numbers was alleged by one of Ajet Sink's servants, in his own 
presence; he assured me that no more than a hundred and fifty 
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horsemen went forth to meet an army of twelve thousand men, 
and that fifty only of that gallant band were actually engaged. 
Yet the victory was complete. Without giving any credit to such 
puerile exaggeration, the more probable account sufficiently dis- 
graces the arms of Ali Behadur. He felt the stain, and solemnly 
vowed to revenge the death of his general. After the lapse of 
nearly three years, he last winter marched with ail his force against 
Rewa, openly professing implacable revenge. But the aged Rajah 
averted the storm by submission, and purchased forgiveness by a 
pecuniary contribution. 

Perhaps the united efforts of the Baghels might have sufficed 
to repel the invader; but Ajet Sinh has neither vigour nor 
authority to invite or to compel the joint exertions of a tribe of 
gallant warriors. Having outlived his best faculties, being swayed 
in all his actions by avarice, and verging rapidly towards the 
extreme of dotage, he is despised and slighted by his own servants. 
His authority is openly contemned and defined, even within the 
limits of his own capital. It is of course wholly disregarded by 
the numerous feudatories, among whom his nominal dominions 
are parcelled out. In short, this descendant of an ancient line of 
Hindu princes exhibits, on a less conspicuous theatre, greater 
degradation (for it is voluntary) than the Moghul sovereign, whom 
he sheltered in the early period of this monarch’s adversity.^ 

The Baghels, of whom Ajet Sinh is the head, are said, on the 
authority of tradition, to draw their origin from Gurjar or. 
Guzrar. Thirty generations have passed since they migrated from 
that province and acquired a new settlement at Bandhagerh. They 
gradually enlarged their possessions to the sources of the Sone and 
Nermada on one side, and to the confines of Bundelcund on the 
other. Having expelled from Rewa the tribe of mountaineers who 
formerly possessed it, the chief of the Baghels was tempted by its 
situation to fix his abode in this city. Here the present Rajah 
possess a large palace on the Goghen river. A populous and 
flourishing town adjoins to the fortress, and the country is well 
tilled. 


1 Ali Gohcr, as is well known, took refuge with the Rajah of Rewa, The 

town of Macandpur, which was then assigned to him by the Rajah, for his abode 

and support, remained until ver>' lately the private Jaghir of the king, but has 
been now relinquished by him. Mirza Acbar Shah, his favourite son, was born 
at Macandpur. 

[Ali Goher, the son of Alumgir the second, is better known under the title 

of Shah Alum, and for the part he took in the events which led to the rise of 

British poiver. — Eo.] 
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The Rajah’s own dominions scarcely exceed the bound of his 
capital. The extensive territories that nominally belong to him 
are distributed, in great and small allotments, to kinsmen near 
or remote, and to feudatories owing military services. Tribute 
is either not due, or it is withheld; and the Rajah enjoys scarcely 
any revenue besides that which arises from duties of custom, 
collected on the merchandize that passes through Rewa.^ Desir- 
ous of obtaining tribute from the chiefs of Sohagpur and of 
Chandeya, Ajet Sinh lately adopted the imprudent measure 
of asking the aid of the Rajah of Berar, on the terms of sharing 
the tribute of which payment should be enforced. This will 
doubtless lead to the dismemberment of his dominions; and he 
has already experienced, in the instance of Sohagpur, that by this 
weak expedient he may draw ruin on his feudatory, without any 
concurrent benefit to himself. 

After receiving a visit from this miserable chieftain in the 
evening of my arrival, and again the next morning, previously to 
my departure, I proceeded in the forenoon to Mengamma, The 
baggage which had been despatched earlier met a very heavy fall 
of rain. A very long march was thus rendered extremely tedious 
and fatiguing, and 1 was compelled to make a halt at this place, 
which I had refused to the pressing entreaties of Ajet Sinh. 

A still longer march, on the 15th of June, brought us to 
Maugenj, with the loss of three camels which had not sufficiently 
recovered the fatigue of the preceding march. I here received a 
visit from Dergsahi, a chieftain of the Sengher tribe, who pays 
a moderate tribute to the Rajah of Rewa for an extensive tract 
of country chiefly occupied by his clan. Within the dominions 
of Ajet Sinh five tribes of Rajputs are numerous. The Baghels, 
Carchuls, Parihars, Balcoits, and Raciowars. Of these no fewer 
than three are distinguished by the atrocious practice of destroying 
their infant daughters. The motive by which they are influenced 
has been already mentioned. The practice is general and almost 
universal among them. 

The next day we made a short march to Cathera, having 
been prevented by the badness of the weather from setting off 
at an early hour. The whole tract from Rewa to this place is 
a rich, populous and highly-cultivated country, bounded on the 


1 Such is his poverty that he was unable to make good the pecuniary contri- 
bution of 116,000 rupees imposed by Ali Behadur. The Gerhwar Rajah of Mara 
became surety for the payment, and required hostages for his indemnification. 
He has since extorted from Ajet Sinh the conditional cession of a rich district 
contiguous to his own possessions. 
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south by other distant peaks of the Caimur range, and on the 
north by the still more distant precipices which overhang the 
plains of Hindustan. The intermediate table-land is very gently 
undulated, nowhere affording opportunity for constructing ponds, 
without excavating the ground. However, most of the ponds 
(and they are very numerous), are formed on gentle declivities 
by throwing the earth on three sides and preserving the natural 
height of the fourth. Fertile as is the soil on both sides of Rewa, 
a scarcity was e.\perienced in the past season. It was occasioned 
by the depredations of Ali Behadur’s army, and still more by the 
wanton destruction of the young corn. The distress of this 
calamitous season was alleviated by importations from Mirzapur. 
In the course of the journey we met some droves of oxen loaded 
with wheat, others carried fissile salt, imported from Sambher and 
Labor; and one conveyed the common culinary salt, which is 
extracted from the soil in the northern districts of the province 
of Benares. Others, again, which we now met, conveyed sugar, 
areca-nuts, and various articles of coarse spicery, intended for the 
markets of Bundel. We were here surprised by seeing an adven- 
ture of silk, proceeding at so late a season of the year, and not 
less so by the information received from the owners, that they 
complete the journey to Nagpur in the course of the wet season, 
by means of encamping on rainy days, and making progress during 
the intermissions of rain. On the other hand, we overtook many 
droves of cattle laden with cotton; they had been detained .it 
Rewa, struggling against the fmpoBition of a new tax, and lost 
the season without gaining relief from oppression. Cotton cannot, 
like less bulky articles, be sheltered under an awning that is easily 
portable; and, if drenched through by rain, without a very early 
opportunity of again drying it, the cotton is rendered unmer- 
chantable. On this account, prudent traders were now cantoning 
for the rainy season, although the remaining distance to Mirzapur 
was so short. 

We had remarked, as a sign of decay in the population of 
the district which we now traversed, the frequent traces of villages 
recently abandoned. But noticing at the same time hamlets newly 
•established, we were led to infer a fickleness for which motives 
were to be sought. The explanation of it made known a singular 
•economy. 

The peasants of this district shift their abode at intervals of 
three or four years, for the sake of changing their lands, and of 
tilling the ground on which their cottages stood. The soil must 
doubtless have been enriched by the resort of men and cattle; 
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but the benefit of cultivating land so manured can scarcely be 
equivalent to the labour and expense of frequent removals. Yet, 
whatever be the effects of this system of husbandry, it certainly 
indicates a laudable spirit of industry. Other indications of thriv- 
ing diligence were observed in the neatness of the cottages, and in 
the number of ponds and orchards throughout the tract between 
Maugenj and Hata. 

This last-mentioned place we reached on the 17th of June, 
and prepared, with much satisfaction, to descend the Haliyah 
pass of the Caimur hills, the fort of which is the boundary of 
the province of Benares. Above the pass, at the distance of less 
than half a mile nf it, a small rivulet falls over the precipice into 
a deep valley.^ The lofty forest, vainly emulating the abrupt 
precipice which overhangs it, presented a picturesque view; and 
while we contemplated with delight the romantic scenery which 
this cascade presented, we received almost equal pleasure from 
once more viewing a country subject to the British authority. 
It was the sensation of a traveller revisiting his home after a long 
absence. 

That pleasure we actually enjoyed within three days after, for 
Mirzapur, which we reached on the 20th of June by the route 
Sonegerh, Haliyah, and Lalgenj, was the former abode of myself 
and of most of my fellow-travellers. A few hours after our 
arrival a violent storm, with rain, gave us reason to rejoice that 
so great expedition had been made. If the journey had employed 
a single day more, the inconvenience would have been great; had 
it required another week, all the apprehensions that had been 
entertained would have been realized. Solicitous as I naturally 
was for the safety of my companions, this timely conclusion of 
the journey was the pleasantest occurrence it afforded. 

1 In the rivulet was a beautiful Pancratium, and also the white Musali,^ a 
plant to which aphrodisiac virtues are ascribed. On the edge of the precipice 
was an elegant garden in full flower. I found near the brow of the hill the 
superb utea; a few miles from it we had remarked several sycamores. 


[Reprinted.] 
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of unconscious evolution. We proceed now to indicate the 
grounds upon which we find ourselves couix^elled to regard the 
ultimate synthesis of self-realisation with self-sacrifice con- 
templated by Plato^ and Mr. Spencer as altogether impossible. 
Looking first at the simpler and less sophisticated form in 
which the picture of the imaginary jierfect society i.s jjut 
before us by the ancient philosopher, we cannot but be struck 
by the truth of a criticism advanced by an interlocutor in the 
RepuUic, and never quite satisfactorily disposed of by Socrates. 
It is surely perfectly true, as Adeimantus says at the beginning 
of the fourth book, that Socrates expects the “ rulers ” of his 
ideal city to sacrifice their own happiness to the general well- 
being of the community. All the brilliant argumentation of 
the ninth book only succeeds in showing that the self-devoting 
ruler of the ifiiilosophic state will, on the whole, be happier 
than any type of man to be found in our present imperfect 
societies; it is nowhere shown that he might not enjoy an 
even greater need of private and personal satisfaction, if he 
were sometimes to prefer the gratification of his individual 
tastes to the service of the community. 

And there is thus in Plato’s Republic no final reconciliation 
of the competing claims of self-culture and social justice. It is 
clear, for instance, from the whole tenor of the dialogue, that 
philosopher statesmen educated on the Platonic system would 
feel the summons to quit, during the very best years of their 
life, their intellectual pursuits for the arduous and thankless 
task of administration as a very real privation, and there is 
no attempt to prove that the privation would be made uj) 
to the statesman by any subsequent personal satisfaction. In 
fact, one may say, the more highly cultivated the mind of the 
philosojjhic ruler the more real would be the sacrifice involved 
in his acceptance of jjower. Such .sacrifices of j)ersonal 
inclination and taste would indeed be more readily made by 
the philosophic j-uler than by the average i)olitician of a 
lower tj’pc, but they would also be more keenly felt for what 
they are. 

In fact one may say that in one sense the conflict 
between the claims of self and the claims of the jmblic is 
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more intense in the highest then in the lowest forms of societj* 
and civilisation. It is true that in the more perfect society 
the path of self-culture will, in the majority of cases, coincide 
more closely with the path of social duty than in a less 
civilised community. Indeed we can hardly conceive any 
other standard hy which to measure the relative worth of 
different social systems than that of the degree to which social 
institutions make it possible for the individuals who live 
under them, while contributing hy their action to the 
security and permanence of the social organisation as a whole, 
to realise for themselves full individual satisfaction. But, at 
the same time, it must not he forgotten that the very advance 
in civilisation and intelligence which makes the approximate 
realisation of this ideal possible, also multiplies the ways in 
which personal satisfaction may he on occasion sought at the 
expense of the communily as a whole, and consequently 
increases the sacrifices which may from time to time be 
demanded hy circumstances. The ideal philosophic ruler 
would he less often tempted to gratify his personal inclinations 
hy the sacrifice of his country’s interests than the average 
party politician of to-day, hut the temptations when they did 
occur would probably he more intense, and, if yielded to, 
productive of more wide-spread social mischief. If the growth 
of inteUigence does much to make men less selfish, it also 
does much to intensify their selfishness, on its occasions of 
prevalence, and to exaggerate its effects. 

Consider, for instance, the effect of growth in intelligence 
upon the not unfrequent conflict between love and duty. The 
possibility of such a conflict seems involved in the very 
existence of the emotions connected with the sexual appetite, 
hut its intensily will depend very largely upon the extent to 
which the mere instinctive physical desire has become overlaid 
with the more refined and elevated feelings awakened by 
appreciation of the mental and moral qualities of the person 
desired. The wrath of Achilles bereft of Briseis was, after 
aU, little more than the resentment of a semi-savage, deprived 
of a chattel which could be replaced after the next sack of a 
hostile town : hence, evil as its effects were upon the Greeks, 
they were as nothing in comparison of what they might have 
been if Briseis had been to Achilles, not a mere handsome 
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production of a type of organism, so 'ivell adapted to its 
environment as to he able to reproduce itseK in perpetuity .so 
long as the character of the environment remains relatively 
stable. "Wlien this end has been reached there seems to be 
nothing further left for Nature to achieve. 

Or, dropping the metaphor, when the environment has so 
transformed the organism as to leave it in a state of stable 
adjustment to ch'matic and meteorological conditions, and 
victorious over its competitors for possession of the means of 
nourishment, natural selection may be .said to have done its work. 
Further modifications must henceforth take the form of transfor- 
mation of the environment by the animal, or, in other words, 
must bear the character of conscious purposive action. As 
already remarked, the process of modification of organism by 
environment .seems to have reached its maximum in the 


human species not later than the transition from the nomad 
to the agricultural state. With the discovery of the means 
of producing fire, and the later discovery of the method of 
raising crops, man may be said to have finally attained a 
position which render^ him (assuming that topographical 
conditions were not singularly unfavourable) secure against 
his animal competitors for the means of subsistence, and, on 
the whole, independent of the minor variations in climatic and 
meteorological conditions. In other words, these discoveries 
placed him in a position not much less favourable than thar- 
which our civilised society now enjoys for permanently 
perpetuating his kind: with these discoveries the battle of 
the '’'struggle for life"' against other organic types may he 


said to have been finally won. 

If, then, no other conditions than those of general bio- 
logical evolution were operative in shaping the course of 
human development, there seems no reason why the evolu- 
tion of society should ever have advanced b^ond the 
primitive agricultural stage; and, on the same ground, it 
appears probable that a long continued period of complete 
laisser alUr, i.e. of complete abdication of direct and con- 


scious control of social development, should c ulmina te m 
reveimon to that type. If human development has not ceased 
with the attainment of the primitive agricultural stage, the 
reason is that, before that condition was reached, man had 
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already become a creatm’e possessed of conscious purposive 
intelligence, and consequently able of his own motion to 
transform his environment into increasing conformity with 
his awakening moral and aesthetic ideals. I have no quarrel 
with the doctrine that purposive intelligence itself was 
originally produced in the ordinary course of biological 
evolution, simply as giving the being possessed of it important 
advantages over rivals in the competition for the means of 
subsistence, but I would at the same time insist as strongly 
as possible upon the truth — amply recognised by Mr. L. F. 
Ward, but too much overlooked by the ordinary evolutionary 
sociologists — that purposive intelligence, once called into 
existence, promptly becomes the master of the forces to which 
it owes its own creation. Schopenhauer’s great idea of the 
domination of " will ” by intellect is no mere far-away ideal ; 
it is simply the description in abstract terms of the process 
to which aU social progress, beyond that essential to the mere- 
continued existence of the human race, is due. As Mr. Ward 
excellently observes, the rudest attempts of primitive man at 
tool-making and at artistic decoration spring from a conscious 
effort to transform his environment into harmony with 
intelligent ideals of which no animal, so far as we know, is 
capable. Laiss&r oiler is Nature’s method in biological 
evolution, but the whole course of human progress beyond the 
primitive agricultural stage at least has resulted from the 
supersession of that method by conscious and deliberate- 
control of social conditions. 

To revert to our old metaphor, so long as there is not enough 
divergence between individual enjoyment and social function as 
to imperil the continued existence of the species, it is nothing 
to Nature, though everything to the individual, how great the 
divergence may be. Every step in the further reduction of 
the disagreement has been effected in the main by human 
activity consciously directed to the modification of social 
institutions. It cannot too often be repeated that even the 
most rudimentary forms of social organisation are not mere 
natural products, and that the highest types of society are 
almost entirely artificial. The parallel between human 
societies and the natural group, the herd or pack of gregarious 
animals, is at almost every point as fallacious as it is popular. 
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really need. I’lato'.s propo.sal to bring about the social 
millennium hy the combined forces of legislation and education, 
crude as wo .soniotiines think it, shows after all a much sounder 
appreciation of the conditions of human improvement than is 
evinced hy modern biological sociologists, who are for leaving 


the mere struggle for subsistenee to work itself out unaided 


and nnguided by stalesmanlikc intclligcnce.- 

In a later chapter we shall see how important is the 
bearing of these apparently very general considerations upon 
problems of morality. Let ns, in conclusion, bring together 
the results of the discussions of tlie last few jiages. “We have 
seen that the existence of an interminable conflict between two 
different types of moral action has its foundation in the most 
rudimentary peculiarities of our constitution and our position 
in the world of organic ty])es ; that this conflict, so far from 


* Mr.W.E. Rotli, in his nionograji’n on thcahori^incs of North-West Central Queens- 
land, has well shown how these rules of exogamy work in preventing a general failure 
of the food-supply. As a man, his wife, and his cliildrcn, under these rules, all feed 
on different kinds of food, tlio danger of a universal scarcity is largely obviated, 
Tt is, I suppose, another question whether Mr. Roth is right in :issuniing that the 
rule of exogamy were deliberately invented to meet this difliculty. 

" Though I have already mentioned the name of Mr. Lester F. Ward more then 
once in the course of the present section, the debt I owe, for much of what is hew 
urged ns to the peculiarities of social evolution, seems to call for a separate and 
formal acknowledgment. May I also bo allowed to o.\pres3 the pleasiure I h.are felt 
from Mr. Ward’s recognition of the real philosophical worth of the sometimes under- 
r.atod work of Schopenhauer ? 
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disappearing in the course of social evolution, has been at once 
pjirtly obviated and partly intensified by every advance in 
civilisation and in intelligence ; that there is every reason to 
believe that its appearances, if rarer, would be more intense 
under social institutions more perfect than our own. Lastly, 
that all social jirogress must depend in the main not upon the 
unassisted operation of the general conditions of organic 
evolution, but upon the conscious and deliberate control of 
those conditions by human purjiosive activity. 

How do these conclusions affect our answers to the (juestions 
about the position of ethics among the sciences, which it is the 
main object of our Essay to discuss ? Clearly they tend to jirovc 
that ethics is no body of systematic and coherent deduction.'^ 
from a single metaph3’sical principle, but a mass of emjiiricjil 
generalisations from ps3'chological facts, which can onh' be 
adequately described b3’' the use of h3qiotheses which are 
ultimately irreconcilable with one another, and therefore onl3' 
provisional. There is no one self-consistent highest categor3’ 
under which all the various phenomena of the moral life can 
be satisfactorily grouped. As in the various theories by 
which we attempt to describe ph3’sical phenomena we find 
ourselves driven to assert now the complete inertia, now the 
spontaneous mobilit3’’ of material elements, now the comjilete 
homogeneousness of an all-pervading “ ether,” and again the 
presence in it of an infinite number of differential motion.'?, 
now tlie instantaneous action of gravitation, and again lln* 
dependence of all action upon a succession of iuqtacls, — so in 
our descriptive anal3’sis of the phenomena of the moral life wi* 
are compelled to regard now self-assertion, self-.‘?ali.sfaction, .s<;lf- 
development, and again the satisfactions of a wider whoh;, 
as the two equally ultimate but quite irreconcilable polc.s 
between which our ethical inuctice is perpetually oscillating. 
In the case of ethics, as in the case of ph3'sic'?, the incoherence* 
of our most ultimate h 3 '|)olheses is of iipelf .sufneient proof 
that none of them describe the facts upon which lin y me 
based in the form which the}* would j)re.=ent to a 
plete” or -juire” experience of the type .<poken of in our in- 
troductor\* cha])ter. At the .‘^.'ime time -.vv are quit*- v.'i*.!;out 


the means of .saying what amount of tn-.n'ibrja'.:;' :. o-:r 


Inqiotheses would have to undergo in order to i riti:: n: 
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into lianiuMiy with (lu; forinal f.har;tf:(';rif;ii(;;; of rijch a pure 
I'Xjiericnr*', 

We I’lnini, thcrt’fruc, that a .'-erirui.s exaiuination of theaJiar- 
aulen; of Uu; variouf! tyj»iv; of virliu; actually rcco^^iiiro*! among 
men Ik hrtuinl to ahow that, then* i;i no one corntnon ultimate 
hypol hr.'-iii which a(lc(|Uately cler-cnhc.i tlnun all, ami that ethic.^ 
mtnU thi*n‘fori', like phyf‘i<-.«, ho rcganh'fl um a mcfcly emjiirical 
ami provhu'oiuil r'-iem;*! not h.if‘.‘<l upon any metajihy.rical 
iufught. into uliimute truth. At the i-.ime time our (lijcu.'-xiori 
of the rhanieten'j'tic difrerem-i','; l^ttwef-n hiirn'in ami e.xtra- 
humaii evttlution has helpeil t<» make it clear that ethic-s 
not, what .‘■’ome thinkers have atU-mjitetl to make it, a hmneh 
of applied hiology, hut an imlepomlent Feionco founded directly 
on psychology, and most chwely allied to the other psychological 
.«cienfe.s, .siH'iology. economies, and — on its ppyeli(>logical .side — 
anthn'pology. In the ne.vt <-hapter wo .shall try to enforce, 
thc.se conehi.sions .still more irrcsi.stihly hy an e.xamination of 
t.hc genoral chanicteristic.s of the uliiinato ethical ideals of 
c‘iviIi.sation and of the general fe.aturc.s of sjiocificfilly moral 
progre.s.s. 



CIIAVTKK V 


MOKAI. II»KA1.S AStJ MOKAI. IMlOfiKEf^B 

" Ptr niiitrndii : nlnr dir Xatur wriM Jirv.iT wa-s fiir ^cinn (.lattiing 

pil i-l ; .'•:<* will Zwirirsdit." — K ant. 

The (lipc;UF.‘'*inns «if otir l.nst chnj>tor liave lo a con.sidcrable 
t*xu*nt. antifijialt'fl iho. Folution of tho problein.s wliich ve now 
»»<> on to ooiiFidor. In tin* pro.'-'cnL chuptor we propo.sc to 
<*XJiiniiK*. lir.'-t. of all, tho uUinmto othical idoals of modern 
<’ivili>,ition, ajid next, the pnH'Ciw by which an ajjproximation 
is bcin*: made Ui their realiicition, with the object of discovering 
how far it. i.s possible to con.'-truct an account of moral ideals 
and <»f monil progrc.ss on a basis of puredy empirical psychology, 
and how far the account thus obtained exhibits the genei'al 
characteristics of “ jnirc ” cxi»erience. Unlc-'^s we arc fundii- 
juenfally mistaken, the re.sult of our investigation will be to 
cojjvince us that the j>racticjil moral idcjils of our civilisation 
arc, from the inetai)hy.sicul point of view, self-contradictory, 
but that any attempt to make them metaphysicjilly self- 
consistent would end in rendering them quite impracticable. 
AVc shall also see that no satisfactory metaphysical account 
can be given of the process of moral progress. 

We begin, then, with some general considerations upon 
the nature of the ultimate moml ideal. Plato had long ago, 
in one of his later and profounder dialogues, grasped the fact 
that no single category will adequately express the nature of 
our highest ideals of good. We cannot, he says in a passage 
(Philebns, 05 a) which seems to contain an advance in ethical 
insight upon some of the doctrines of the BepuUic, “hunt 
dowji ” the “ good ” by the aid of a single concept, and are 
therefore driven to consider it under the three separate forms 

R 
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of lH?itnry, iiropojtion, ami (riilh. How far thrf<r forinH 

«»l " };noil " aril ».-aj»aM»> f>f <-oinltjiii;(! in jmy .'iinjjla »;onf.n;f<j 

infitam-i' of joaKlni :^ I'lato do-a not utloinpt fo daiiifK U j;; 
jjjjit llu!'. rjU'-Mlion, wln’fli In* raw fit to livivi- iinfitniwarod, that 
wi' hnvi’ to i:onjiiili'r in tin* following Wo Imv*; f:o(;n 

alii'.'nly that jnoralily l*'nil!f to dovidop ajoni^ tw/i divorgitifj 
liiji'*'. — thi’ lin** v.'lii<'.h li'.'nh’i tf»ward'i fnlno.i i ami oomjilotomv.M 
of indiviilttal Kiti)sfii»,;tion, atid that which Ic-ohs to witloly 
tlinu'j<‘(l tioi-ial ju.-itif*' of h'-m*rn:onr«‘. It tnjojit ‘a-i-tn, thorofnn;, 
that \vi‘ jihouhl 1»‘ jm.liticfl in it'!vrtino ojj the ' trenoth of our 
hod. ohajitor, without any furlh'-r invi*=!ti}^'ation of the point, 
that thoiv arc two jiiih’.i to moral az-tion .''o irr»-.':ziiK;il«h!<i with 
each other tiuit jiny praclicahh* ihomI i«l*Ml mu.'it he of tha 
natvuv. of u taimprojni!ie heLwi-nn them. The further coupulera- 
tionn which we now proceeit to jutuluco will, wo hope, place 
t.hifs (.'onoliunon hi'viuul all rea.conahh' <l<juht. 

Thu Unit question we have to rni.se is, whether there arc 
any inarku which are univun*zi!ly characlcriBtic of and in- 
i»uparabl(‘ frojii the Ultimnto Monil Ideal ajj «uuh. Thu 
jnohahility that there nuiy he, slrictly speaking, nioro than 
one luoiid ideal does not alVect our right to put this question. 
Even if it provo.s impo.s.sihlo to coinhinc in one coheruat 
concej)t the ideals of .«cir-rcaH.«atioit and universid justice, there 
may still be certain formal characteristics common to them both, 
and it is precisely tho.se formal charnctori.stics of which we 
are at pre.‘:ont in .‘search. One such formal characteristic wo 
dearly have in a quality whidi is inherent in the very luitui-e 
of every true ideal, the (luality of thoroughnc.s.->, or con.sistency, 
or, as wc may also call it, in tlie case of morality, purity of 
purpose or single-mindcdncs.';. This quality is not, of cour.^*, 
peculiar to tlio ethical idcail Any intelligible ideal, of what 
general nature soever, must be self-consistent, and the process 
by wliicb it is realised thorough. An idc.al that is radically 
self-contradictory is no ideal ; a process that is vacillating and 
infirm is no process of realisation of an ideal. In every 
department of thouglit and action it is the insincere man, the 
hypocrite, who tries to face in two directions at once, who is 
most removed from and most detested by those whose gaze is 
steadily fixed on a single liigli ideal. Thoronglmess and pm*ity 
of purpose arc in the world of everyday moral conduct what 
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directness, clearness, and vigour of thought are to the student, 
or sincerity of ^dsion and firmness of hand to the artist. In 
science, art, and ordinary moKil action alike, the one sin which 
from its own nature has never forgiveness is the sin of con- 
scious or unconscious duplicity. 

Consistency or singleness, then, must he characteristic of 
the moral, as of all other ideals, just in so far as there is a 
recognisable moral ideal. In this sense we may say that the 
formal characteristic of all great moral achievement or lofty 
purpose is truthfulness, sincerity, or strength. But it is 
manifest from the results of our last chapter that such 
sincerity may attach to more than one line of moral endeavom’. 
A man may, for instance, exhibit his sincerity of moral purpose 
in the form of a consistent and unremitting pursuit of full 
and rich personal self-culture, or again, in uncompromising self- 
sacrifice for a cause which he believes to be that of his country, 
his fellow-men, or his God. And yet again, a man may, 
strange as it sounds, follow with sincerity and singleness of 
purpose some form of compromise between self- culture and 
self-devotion such as is represented by the ordinary moral 
code of civilised persons. It is not nitre compromise that of 
itself fully destroys the singleness of the ideal and the sincerity 
of the endeavour after it, but vacillating and uncertain com- 
promise upon ever-fluctuating conditions. In all these three 
forms of moral endeavour, then, one may find some degree of 
that singleness of purpose and consistency of aim which arises 
from devotion to a more or less self-consistent ideal. We have 
still, however, to ask whether any one of the types of ideal 
just described can be pursued without some departure from 
singleness of purpose; in other words, whether compromise, 
and compromise upon no fixed and certain terms, be not an 
inseparable characteristic of the most self-consistent moral 
activity. In more paradoxical phrase, we have to ask whether 
there is not a hidden root of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath 
all morality ; whether, after all, that service of two masters, 
to which, as we have seen, the moral man is bound, can be 
completely satisfactory in its final results. 

Our method of examining this .question will be as follows. 
We shall consider, first, one-sided devotion to an ideal of self- 
culture or of social service, and shall ask how far such devotion 
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.succeeds in realising its own object, and slmll then inise the 
.same (jnestion about tlie mixed ideal, which is customarily 
lollowcd by men ol no marked practical oi'iginality. Thus 
wc have to ask — (1.) .Does thorough -going devotion to an ideal 
of self-culture really culminate in the full and complete .satis- 
laction at which it aims? (2) Does ef|ually thorough -going 
devotion to the interests of a wider whole really achieve the 
results it proposes? (.3) and, lastly. Docs the attempt to com- 
promise hct.ween the two types of ideal succeed in satisfactorily 
realising both ? 

Our conviction is that the result will prove that everj' one 
of these questions must be answered in the negative. You 
may choo.se which alternative you will ; you may decide to sacri- 
iice everything else to the full unfettered satisfaction of your 
own physiwil and mental wants ; you may decide to sacrifice 
yourself and your own capacities of enjoyment altogether for the 
Siike of some more or less public end ; you may attempt to com- 
bine in a single plan of life both forms of endeavour : in none 
of these cases will you ever get by consistent adhesion to your 
principle of conduct what you expected of it. All moral en- 
deavour, we shall find, is bound to be a business of more or less 
unprincixded compromise, and all the results which issue from it 
are marked more or less by " vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
We win now consider more in detail the three cases we have 
distinguished from each other, beginning with the morality of 
strenuous and .single-minded devotion to personal self-cultme. 

It must be admitted that there is at first sight something 
fascinating aboiit the ideal of a life devoted upon principle to 
the steady piu’suit at all hazards of a clearly conceived self- 
culture. To the logical type of mind, which is readily disgusted 
with the shilly-shaUying and half-hearted compromise between 
conflicting purposes which make up the conventional moral 
life of the ordinary ■\’iftuous man, an ethical ideal which is 
recommended by apparent singleness and simplicity, and calls 
upon us to follow it “wheresoever it leads,” is specially at- 
tractive. We may perhaps, in order to present in its most 
cogent form a doctrine which does not altogether satisfy us, 
argue in the following fashion for uncompromising loyalty to 
this principle of self-cultivation. What, after aU, is it that 
makes us approve one type of life and condemn another? 
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■Why do we judge, one coui’se of action to be worthy and 
another unworthy ? Surely because the one form of life gives 
us what we really want, and the other does not. What we 
want is a state of permanent content, of progressive and lasting 
satisfaction for all our cravings, or, if that is impossible, at 
least for those which are most insistent and least to be stilled 
by a change in our external cii’cumstances. We approve the 
forms of life that can give us this full satisfaction, we dis- 
approve those which promise it and then prove deceptive. 

Everywhere where terms of moral praise and censure are 
applied to actions and habits it wiU be found that they are 
distributed in accordance with this general principle. The 
life which is felt by the poet to be “ good ” for him is the life 
in which his creative impulses will have that unhampered 
field for their discharge, without which they will prove so 
many sources of discontent and imeasy feeling ; the “ good ” 
life for the philosopher, again, is no other than that in which 
he can most completely obtain the progressive satisfaction of 
those intellectual doubts, which, so long as they remain im- 
answered, are sources of mental unrest and torment. And so 
on in every other case, even in the case of the busybody and 
the philanthropist, who are uncomfortable whenever they are 
not tmdertaking the management of some one else’s affairs. 
Their taste may no doubt be an unusual one, and but for the 
proverb which forbids disputations about matters of individual 
taste, we might be inclmed to call it perverse, but still it is 
their taste, and it is simply as giving them what they want 
that the life of disinterested public activity wins their moral 
approbation. 

Universally, then, the first law of moral action is, Know 
what you really want, and the second, like unto it, is, See that 
you are not misled into accepting a spurious substitute. So 
long as you obseiwe these two laws you may expect happiness 
and self-content ; the moment you break them, whether 
through not knowing what you want, or through allowing 
yourself to be imposed on by a cheap imitation, you condemn 
yourself to moral failure and abiding dissatisfaction. Most 
thoughtful men’s lives are in the end unsatisfactory to them- 
selves simply because they either cannot make up their minds 
what it is they supremely want, or because, knowing what it 
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1:!, lln'V <U'«* t'l jittli-U" i{. «t ih*' »*.'•; pc ft-;-*: rif jji^ the 

t>l their h'-.i intetlit'rttt. tiH'l h*- i j'.iite'Tc fj;llrAVfi, 'J'o 
the rh'fKt.-ly .’tffp’fd nmhtjlty, v/he.-t lift; i,»i one cvcrl;i?;(,iri^» 

tniintfllif^'efjj. roinj,ii>ffti'»! K-t;vf*’n ificofft i*ifffjt pfirpo:-/-.!), » itinn 
wh't it'iilly hfidw.'! whiit- h*! r.irf.'i f'lr, fin»l i«t [>rcj).ir*;(l to follovi* 
it. thrf>t»''h ihifl; mitl thin, wilt iVffjftt iitly r*ct>»i fither a foM 
i»t' .'k ('sitnittnl, ftftrl y.tfj mu'st !>»• le.tijy, f>tt f)/:f,'i;iit>n, to .ctthfiiit 
tti th«! of ihttsfj^ht a cfittiiiial or a fool if 

yttfi really mc.art l*i j^et out of Hf.; jtf=iL what you f'tipri.unely 
Wfiut iititl ttolliitfo oho. .\iitl y*;l v.'hat of nil thh'. ^ Surely 
iiuylhiff” that i'i Worth ha\‘iii;.' at all i*; wortli the etaluriu" 
i»t roffie fltlliculty fuid hanhihip In the. piiniuit, an<I it ia 
ntotirtlroUM to n.f !>-rt that inotality r«.*f|itiiv.( that you fihouM 
tollow yotfr priticiph'i «»nly ;<>> lonj' ti't you can do .‘-o witliout 
lorfi’ilijjo ih.) poptthtr ajtplausM*. The luoral tuiiu will aurcly 
not uflopt, with a diflciiUice, th*; !it;ntltueni i of ^^r. ny-ends.* 
l’olh)w your principh*, then, in tjuod and in evil rt:port alike. 
It nmy luail you inlt» unpopularity, even into the punishment 
of the felon or th»; font-unpt commonly llun^;' on the enlhu- 
siiust, hut it tnnl it alone will nltiiuately .‘citi.sfy you. Sell the 
whole worhl, if ma es uirv, and huv with it whatever is for von 
tluj “ jkoarl of or, ‘at price.” I'or in the cnil nothin" c;iii give 
conlCMjt hut to have kiujwn what is your .supremo de.sire ami 
to have gratified it; find nothing can give fijjal and lasting 
.•kcdf-dissatisfaction except the following of that which i.s not 
what you Wiintod. Tluue seems no ju.stifiid)le reason, when 
once Mii.s line; of thought i.s adopted, to stop short of it.s 
logical con.seipiences bccau.se they may sound sliocking to per- 
.soiis of confused idea.s. Your tastes may appear to others 
perverted or criiuimd ; very well, they fire not called upon to 
adopt your mode of living. So long Jis the “ j)erverted ” taste 
yields you wlint you find .satisfactory no one has a riglit to 
censure it merely heeau.so it would not give him wliat he 
xvnnts. Your objects may he what arc popularly called, by 

* Pi/ijrim\t /'/iv/jv.w, jit. 1. — 1 pray, whnt and how many "’ore the 
wliowin you dilTori'd 7 Why, they, aftor tlieir head.ctronj: manner, 

eonclndo that It is their duty to rnsli on tlieir journey all weathers ; and I am for 
w.aitinc for wind and tide. . . . They arc for holditi); their notions though all other 
men are against tlicm ; but I am for religion in what and .so far ns tiio times and my 
.safety will liejir it. Tlioy are for religion when in rags and contempt; but I am for 
him wlien ho wiilk.s in his golden .slijipors, in the .sunshine and with applause.” 

Kor “religion" road "my principlc.s," ami tho passage will fairly express the 
judgment which an intelligent egoi.st might pass on onr onlinary moral compromise.s. 
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Iversons of other cravings than yours, " immoral,” — that is only 
because your critics find their own market elsewhere ; for you 
amj taste is moral so long as, by consistently following it, you 
get the lasting satisfaction and peace of mind you could not 
get elsewhere. 

The only real moral failure is insincerity or vacillation in 
acting up to your principle. Even if your taste he “ sinful,” 
yet act upon the maxim, j^jccca foriiicr, and your life will be, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, a moral success. 
You may even, if pliysical dissipation is what contents you 
more than anything else, adopt in all seriousness the sarcastic 
advice of Goethe’s Valentine, " Du hist doch nun einmal eine 
Hur,’ So sei’s auch eben recht.” For “ any emotion, if thorough 
enough, would take one to heaven.” ^ Only before you embark 
on the profession of a harlot, it is your duty to find out all 
you can about tlie life to which you are committing yourself, 
and to make sure that a career of prostitution ending in a 
Lock Hospital will really give you what you want (cf. Nettle- 
ship, WorJes, i. 95, 96). If you decide that it will, and the 
price is worth paying, you are morally on the same level as 
the missionary who chooses to end a career of self-devotion 
by dying alone and imtended in a leper-settlement ; that the 
world in general does not recognise the resemblance is only 
another proof of the world’s ample stupidity.^ 

^ So Blake even goes the length of saying, “ If the fool would persist in his folly 
lie would become wise,” and, with the same insistcucc on tlwvmiglvntss as the one 
saving virtue, " the tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction.” And 
again, "Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desires ” (Proverbs 
of Hell). Tlie reader who is not familiar with Blake’s phraseology may need remind- 
ing that according to him all true poets are of "the devil’s party.” 

” Compare also the sentiment of such lines as these — 

" Have faith and crave and siiifer, and all ye 
The many mansions of my house shall see 
In all content ; cast shame and pride away. 

Let honour gild the world’s eventless day, 

Shrink not from change, and shudder not at crime. 

Leave lies to rattle in the sieve of time ! 

Then whatsoe’er your workday garments stain. 

Of me a wedding-garment shidl ye gain 
No God shall dare cry out at, when at last 
Your time of ignorance is overpast.” 



" Can alien Pharisees Thy kindness tell 
Like us. Thy intimates, who nigh Thee dwell ? 

Thou say’st, ‘All sinners will I burn with fire.’ 

Say that to strangers, we know Thee too well.” 

Omcar Khayy&m (tr. Whinfieud). 
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il Ilf* fh<‘ ntor.il «’on> of lliin 

«ji*. ulifM fnof^’rjy ninh'n:loo‘l Ic- i >'>-nriiil}y sthtjchhi^' 
thiin tiu'V Af(*'r ji!I, I’Vimi iImhij;)! tjo mnnil law li<; 

£ultuitl<‘rl nxc^-jit lliat rtf ktinv.jii'' wlifil will .‘af.hfy yriu aurl 
laljii}'; r-.ji,« f.t jn-j it. jj f.-irirttn/i fiur {},Ht ;iom'r nrf sti 

Ur*' jjiiturt' nl iht* rM;=r< !vit {•ilnrMrtjy to hnuian If'ifi;' ! ihuti 

to tithi't-ji, '1 luTt* ai‘(' Mtin't ol>j»-<'t=i i»r whii’h if Im ]tnir',f ir'ally 

rt'rfitiii fitut iitijif Inti a fniv ulitiotitial will fiiirl tliatii 

l»y thcfti' olvf.i r apaltl,. rtf yit-lilttio lualjlif' nijil r oinpli f/; r.ofitrait, 

I hra'i* iirr* .*otti«; r-atioi'i wluVh f.ifi li.'indy (k: ptiMtif'*! to a 
.•at lfl|iii:tofy i.‘:,Uc willifitlt llit- Jinifltfa- rtf iltlj>lir;ily. Tor 
ij|»:lattt<*. UHil'*r nltr pr»'.«*nt r'H-jiil rfortlntiotm ft WottW hr; 
ab'oltll*'ly tuavv' iary fof u tnsin to rli'/z-tabl'’ t-frlain %‘|f.rv) iit 
orrlfl* to rt'aji tin* itnltiltfrltc*- of llrt-ta r'lijrtyfuanl at all 
ailffjuato Irt tin* ft!!!:-! of or «»f ial oitraaisrii tfi*;y 
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or wj(’)j(‘(lm*jw, Wjr;kc<li»r*Ri. it ini^'lit he i.x in its own 

naltin; a thing whirth yr»u tuiiinol jainsutt unless yon are 
jntjjKirwl to ])lay tin; hyjroariK,* anti livr» a dotihlo life. It is 
])reeisoly hecauso wirtkedtjcs.'? in gi inn-.d is so inipossihlo without 
liypocrisy that tht? raiv instanc'-.s of avowed and succossfni 
villainy iinjiress tins popnlar imagination so powerfully. 

And even lh<£ raises rif lifelong unoonta-altHl Imt sficeessful 
villainy have rarely hr'Cfj inst/mces <*f n>al satisfaclirjn. When 
one talks of Napokam, for examjilu, as an in.stanee of open and 
vicl-oriou.s wicktidne'^s, one tends to forgot about those half 
dozen years at St. Helena. On t!>e whole, oxeept in very 
almorinnl ciroum.slancc.'r, yon rannot he pennanently consistent 
in wickedness ; you must play the hypocrite before niaukiiul, 
you must make up your mind to endure the dissatisfaction 
inseparable from the knowledge that you are leading a double 
life, half of wliich is organised in diametrical opposition to 
your own convictions as to what is worth living for if you are 
not to fail at the very outset of your career. It is of the 
e.s.sencc of the devil’s situation that he should constantly he 

* An«l lifelong consistency in n iraroly self-centreil cniver is largely rendcivd 
impossible to iwrsons of un onlinnry degree of natural nllVction by tlie simple con- 
sidemtioii that to gel to the full their own •' heart's desire," they woald have to 
break sotno other heart. 
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" doing good that evil may come,” and, from the point of view 
of the devil, the necessity must be an exceedingly unpleasant 
ona So Spinoza tells us that if there were a perfectly wicked 
being, such as the “ devil ” of tradition, he would also be the . 
weakest of all creatures.^ Thus the very conditions of human 
existence make it impossible for an ordinary man to persist 
with unremitting consistency and thoroughness in seeking an 
end that is wicked, ix. that is completely inconsistent with 
the conditions of the existence of human society, or is, as it 
is sometimes phrased, thoroughly anti-social or nihilistic. 

It does not even seem possible for a normally constituted 
man to be really thorough-going in the service of one of the 
lower appetites. For, to begin with, as Plato has so properly 
insisted, the lower physical appetites are a disorderly crew; 
the man whose chief desire in life is animal gratification 
will find himself beset by rival passions, each claiming its 
share of satisfaction, and will probably find, as most people 
do who try to satisfy a multitude of claimants, that in seeking 
to please all he has ended by pleasing none. The " tyrannical ” 
type of character which is so wedded to a single base “ ruling 
passion” as to live consistently for that one lust, and that 
alone, may be common enough in the poetry of Pope, but is 
exceedingly rare in actual life. 

Further, there are few men who are without some degree 
of desire for satisfactions of a more intellectual kind than 
these provided by "Wein, Weib und Gesang”; there are, 
therefore, few who could consistently starve their intellectual 
and aesthetic tastes in order to gratify to the full the lusts of 
the flesh. And, yet again, as we have so often said before, 
the lusts of the flesh are in their very nature incapable of 
progressive and abiding satisfaction. At best they break out 
again after every act of indulgence as violently as before, and 
at worst they “ grow by what they feed on ” until the life of 
their victim becomes an alternation between periods of in- 
creasingly furious imsatisfied craving and short spells of 
momentary gratification. So that they almost invariably, when 
their satisfaction is made the main object of life, culminate in 
satiety, or in positive disgust and remorse. In either case it is 
clear that they can scarcely be said to repay the consistent 
^ Korte Verhandelinff, iL 25. Van de Duyvelen. 
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devot ion of u lifetime. How sweet soever they may .ceem in 
the hey-day of youth, when tlie “ evil days ” come you find 
that this was after all not what you wanted. You may to 
the best of your i)owcr have kept the first of the two law.s 
of loyalty to .‘^elf; you have certainly, in letting yourself he 
fobbed off with .such ])alpablc cheats, broken the second. 

Thus it is abundantly manifest that the doctrine which 
tcache.s that morality consists simply in knowing your own 
mind and standing by it does not grant a univer.sal license to 
commit crimes or to give one’s .self up to filthy lusts. For, as 
we have seen, doubleness of pui'pose and disloyalty to principle 
is insepamblc, for the normal man, from a career of mere 
crime or dissipation. It is only so long as you are pursuing 
objects which are not inconsistent with the general conditions 
of stable social existence, and aftbrd progressive satisfaction to 
intellectual and resthetic needs which expand as they are 
satisfied,- that you can succeed in being really thorough-going 
in your loyalty to yoim principles.* 

As to those few abnormal beings, however, who are satisfied 
^nth the life of crime or vice even wlien it has brought all 
the customary consequences upon them, the case would stand 
rather differently. If a man really preferred a life of consistent 
crime ending with the gallows, or a life of ^^ce ending in 
deliriimi tremens, to any other, and was preptired to take all 
the consequences of his choice without repentance, we should 
have to say to him, “ You certainly seem to know what it is 
you want, and so long as you honestly set yourself to get it, 
and don’t change yoxir mind when you find out where your 
choice is taking you, we cannot refuse on our principles to 
pronounce you a highly moral — in fact, an exemplary, person. 
But at the same time we also know what we want, and are 
no less determined than you to stick at nothing in order to 
get it. Consequently, as we are the majority and you an 
exceptional and abnormal being, the moment your proceedings 
seriously interfere with our success in getting what we want, 
we shall make no scruple about imprisoning you or hanging 
you, though we shall not cease to regard you with respect as a 

^ Though, of course, there is plenty of scope, even •within these limite, for that 
spirit of r^dlion against conventional moral compromise which seems inseparable 
from any marked degree of practical genins. 
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morally exemplary character.” It would be perfectly illogical 
to argue from the premises of the theory we are now expound- 
ing, as is done sometimes by its friends, sometimes by its foes, 
that it is a piece of moral iniquity to restrain by imprison- 
ment, or even by tortime and death, the man who is so 
abnormally constituted as to find his highest satisfaction in 
a life of theft or rape or mm’der. All that could be reason-: 
ably demanded of us would be that while we were flogging or 
hanging the ravisher or murderer we should not refuse to avow 
our admiration for his high principles or blameless life. Such 
a state of mind would not in itself be demonstrably absurd. 
Without arguing out the relative morality of the criminal and 
oui'selves we may with perfect logic content ourselves with 
forcing him to give way to us by the threat, so congenial to 
the temper of Carlyle : ^ “ Wretched mortal, give up that, or 
by the Eternal, thy Maker and mine, I will kill thee ! ” 

From the foregoing sketch, then, it is clear that it would 
be possible to construct an ethical theory based upon the 
principle that consistency in seeking one’s own truest satis- 
faction is the measm’e of moral worth without doing any very 
serious violence to the actual facts of the moral life. On the 
whole, we may admit, it would come in the end to much the 
same thing whether every one set himself to aim consistently 
and thoroughly at that in which he found lasting and imcon- 
ditional satisfaction, or to perform for the sake of his fellow- 
men such social services as he could best render. In either 
case for the normal man the upshot would be that he set him- 
self manfully to discharge the duties imposed upon him by 
his “ station.” But we are dealing here with the merits of a 
theoretical principle, not with those of a faulty but convenient 
practical assumption, and, regarded as a theory, the doctrine 
which we have attempted to expound as plausibly as we could 
fails to describe the facts of the moral life accurately in 
more ways than one. 

It is, to begin with, clearly vulnerable in its treatment of 
the case of the abnormal man, the bom cr imina l or drunkard. 
That you have no right to regard the life of the man who 

^ CromicelVs Letters and Speeches^ vol. ui. p. 252 {of edition in five volumes). 
But we may see reason before we have done to regard fliis appeal to the “Sword of 
Mahomet” udth Bacon (Essay of Unity in Edigion) as a mere “dashing of the 
second table {i.e, of the law) against the first.” 
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drinks himself to death {i.nd enjoys the jji’ocess as less morally 
worthy than that of the man wlio gets his enjoyment out of 
the ])nrauit of line art or science or enlightened benevolence, is 
clearly a neeessary corollary from the princijiles niion which our 
theory is based, but is at the same time felt as outrageous by 
the moral conscience of men of high jirinciple who are not 
biassed by an a priori ethicjil doctrine. If your theorj*, it 
might reasonably be said, professes to be an entirely new 
morality, such paradoxes may have their proper place in it, but 
as an explanation of the existing distribution of moral pre- 
dicates it is simply absurd. Every one not under the influence 
of a theory for which he is prejiared to swear that black is 
white must be aw’are that he does habitually a.s-sume that the 
drunkard’s life, however sincerely pui-sued and enjoyed, is a life 
of a low moral tj'jjc. Quidquid vult valde vvU is no doubt 
a high recommendation of a man’s character, but in the 
judgment of conscientious unspeculative men it is not the 
first and last word of ethical criticism. You may both know 
wdiat you want and see that you get it, and yet be condemned 
as morally bad; it is not enough to want something reiy 
much and be unremitting in your quest after it : you must 
also, if you are to win moral approbation, want the things that 
good men want. To construct an ethical theory based upon 
the downright denial of these facts is as thoroughly imscientific 
as it would be to construct a physical system based on the 
assumption that gravitation does not operate instantaneously. 
If the moralist is more prone to hypotheses which outrage the 
facts than the physicist, that is only because it is easier for 
the former to persuade himself that it is business to invent a 
brand new system of approbations and disapprobations than 
for the latter to conceive himself called upon to create a new 
heaven and a new earth.^ 

It may fairly be m*ged that the paradoxical view which 
the theory we are now considering compels us to take of the 
abnormal characters which are for a system of ethics the 
exceptions which "prove the rule,” is in itself sufiScient 
demonstration of the falsity of the theory. The considerations 

^ 0£ course it is one part of the moralist’s oifice to remodel our judgments rf 
praise and blame, and so to create “new tables of the law,” but this constructive tasi.. 
can only be satisfactorily carried out on a basis of intelligent insight into the pnncipies 
regulating the existing distribution of moral predicates. 
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already advanced in the last few sentences seem of themselves 
k) prove that mere consistency in the pursuit of that which 
satisfies you is only a formal characteristic, not the one and 
only material characteristic of a satisfactorj’’ moral ideal. It 
is true, then, as we have seen, the good life — using the word 
to denote the kind of life which would he called good by the 
average intelligent and unprejudiced person — is more con- 
sistent than the bad life in almost every case ; but the quali- 
fying phrase we have had to add is enough to show that 
“ consistency ” is not by itself an adequate description of the 
qualities by which the good life is distinguished from the bad. 

This is, however, by no means all that we have to say 
against the theory which at first seemed so plausible. The 
considerations just mentioned have damaged that theory 
seriously already, but much worse remains behind. We are 
now to see that unremitting and thorough-going self-satis- 
faction is an impossible thing — a thing not to be had by the 
normally constituted man on any terms. We are to see that 
this exclusive devotion to a single ideal, apart from which no 
man ever did or ever will achieve anything considerable, is 
inseparably bound up with defeat and disappointment. That 
no one really knows so well what he wants and is so single- 
minded in his quest after it as not, in' the end, to find that he 
has not altogether got what he expected — ^in a word, that dis- 
satisfaction more or less intense is the final outcome of our 
most strenuous and enlightened endeavour after satisfaction. 

I would invite the reader to ponder on the considerations 
we are now about to advance, and to supplement them by his 
own private reflections on life and the world aU the more 
because, owing mainly to the influence of Carlyle in England 
and Mommsen in Germany, the cult of the successful ad- 
venturer has become in our time quite a popular literary 
fashion. With the more moderate devotees of the cult we 
have indeed no serious quarrel ; they are, we own, quite fight 
in holding that there must be something of value about the 
man who succeeds in doing anything, even in swindling- 
When one reflects upon the proportion of swindlers who come 
to disgrace one feels that it would be dimly heroic to win 
campaign after campaign even in a warfare directed against 
the pockets and bankbooks of the gullible. Few readers of 
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nothiujt. If you \vi;;li to j.uccec-d in any pirlieular purpo;>i or 
!!ct of allied purpo-e.!, you iuuf:i h- prepared to pay for your 
uuccc.'e; hy fitihnv .‘omewheie or other. The ideal of nn all- 
vouutl P'‘lf-4;ulturi* in which every i nivino lindf.- itu jvitiHfactiojJ. 
every taste its <'ducation, is one of thoo- ideals which exist 
only <tn paper. The “ rulifij' pas.sion," as wo have already 
K-iid. i« a mcnj hiuif^'inury ciaxiliou of a false and shallow 
psychological theory. Our variotts cravings for s.itisfacliou of 
various kinds, our various uipacities of sjolf-cullivation, form 
not a harmonious sy.slcm hut a cduiotic and mutually rej^ellcnt 
aggregnle. You cannot gratify all your cravings, you cannot 
cdinxile your "self" in all directions at once, and wliatever 
lilcinnnt in it you choose to f»»slcr at the expense of the rest, 
you are cerUaiu to find jjooiicr or later that jti the cultivation 
of it you Ijave not found full .s;itisfaction and p-erfcct self- 
development. Not merely tlje ,self-discipli«e hy xvliicli certain 
tendencie.s within tlie self which conllict with the development 
along the lines for which you care most are kept in a state of 
repression, but downright self-mutilation by the refusal to 
cultivate certain neccssiiry elements of a full and all-round 
self-development is essential to the .‘successful pursuit of any 
ideal of self-culture. You must part with much of what yon 
permanently want in order to secure any part of it. Y'ou 
must bo willing to enter life maimed and halt if you arc to 
enter it at ail. It is this inevitable necessity of learning to 
accept with resignation mere half-satisfaction that makes the 
course of life appear to most of us in our moments of bitter 
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self- examination a series of choices between alternatives, of 
which both are detestable. 

I>ct ns, for instance, examine a type of life which would 
]>robahly he pronounced by most of us as free from disappoint- 
ment and failure, and as full of lasting and placid satisfaction 
as any type can be — I mean the life of the student who is 
entirely absorbed in and devoted to his science. If we find 
that even the student has to pay for his successes by the loss 
of sources of satisfaction and elements of self-culture which 
arc indispensable to a xiermanently contented life of all-round 
self-realisation, we .shall hardly be inclined to deny that the 
same holds good a fortiori of every other aspirant after full 
individual self-culture. 

We have already seen, in our last chapter, that it is almost 
inevitable that tlic successful devotee of intellectual pursuits 
should practise a considerable degree of self-restraint in the 
matter of yielding to the suggestions of the lower appetites. 
Such self-discipline as this, however, hardly comes under the 
head of the self-renunciation of which we are now speaking. 
For it may be reasonably maintained that the very discipline 
to which the strenuous student submits his lower appetites 
renders such occasional gratification of them as he may allow 
himself by way of relaxation ail the more agreeable. So far 
Plato seems to be in the right when he tells us that the 
“appetitive element” in the soul obtains the highest happiness 
possible to it only when held in check by the higher elements 
of intellect and loyalty to conscience. If such self-discipline 
were aU the price that a scholar had to pay for his intellectual 
attainments, it might well be urged that the scholarly life is 
a concrete example of the satisfactory results of knowing just 
what you want, and getting it at all hazards. But we shall 
speedily find, if we consider a little more clearly, that the cost 
of scientific self-cidture is infinitely greater than this. 

To begin with, consider only the physical cost, under our 
present social conditions, at any rate, of the steady pursuit of 
knowledge. Intellectual advance in almost every department 
is to-day more than ever dependent upon the organised co- 
operation of numbers of persons animated by the same spirit 
and pursuing the same ends. It is practically essential to the 
student — except in those rare cases in which he is from the 
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first jDosscRsed of ample jwivate means — to live in the com- 
paratively close and unhealthy atmosphere of a crowded and 
smolcy town, in order Mmt he may be able to avail himself of 
the gre,'it libraries and labomtories without which his work 
wjiniot be done. Further, if he is ever to come within 
measurable distance of finding answers to tlie questions that 
perplex him, he must rise early and go to l)ed late, and spend 
long hours of the day and the night in unremitting sedentary 
labour, often by a physically trying artificial light, in an un- 
hcaltliy position and a comparatively foul atmosphere. The 
houi-s he can afibrd for outdoor pliysical exercise are in- 
sufiicient for ellicient bodily culture, even when the habits 
uuconsciously contracted from years of sedentaiy work have 
not made him prematurely iiidifterent to or positively indis- 
posed to the requisite bodily exertions. In a similar way, his 
physical habits are frequently highly unfavourable to the 
proper discharge of the fimctions of digestion. 

It is true that some at least of these physical drawbacks 
to the intellectual life might be removed by more general 
attention to public hygiene, as well as by conscientious adher- 
ence on the part of the scholar himself to the laws of health. 
But when all deductions for the results of merely accidental 
conditions have been made, it must still remain true that full 
physical development and high mental development are, in the 
vast majority of cases, incompatible with one another. This 
means that the scholar must either consent so far to be incon- 
sistent in his pursuit of that which, as a scholar, he supremely 
wants as to put up with less intellectual progress, for the sake 
of better health and a longer life, or must be attended through- 
out his career with the discontented and tmpleasant emotions 
inseparable from indigestion, torpid hver, and the other con- 
sequences of liis sedentary life. Either he must divide his 
allegiance between two mastem, or must reconcile himself to 
permanent discomfort. In either case his quest for full self- 
satisfaction and complete self-culture is a partial failure. 

The sacrifices just spoken of are, however, the least part 
of those which have to be made in the consistent pursuit of 
any form of artistic or intellectual culture. More serious still 
are the intellectual self-mutilations which the scientific career 
entails. TTe too commonly talk as if it were really possible 
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for the student (the gifted student at any rate) to fulfil Bacon’s 
boast of talcing all knowledge for his province. Nothing could 
be more remote from the real circumstances. It will afford a 
melancholy comment upon the futility of our attempts at 
complete intellectual self-culture, if any man who has devoted 
even a few years to the serious study of any important subject 
will contrast his present mental condition with that he enjoyed 
when he first entered upon his scientific career. The necessity 
of " specialisation ” means no less than this, that the “ wisdom- 
loving ” nature must consent to give up all prospect of ever 
getting an answer to ninety-nine of the puzzles about the 
world and man which perplex it, in order to stand even a 
faint chance of solving the hundredth. 

I suppose the experience of a humble student of philo- 
sophy is, in this respect, sufficiently typical of the experience 
of abler and better men. Ye^r after year, as one tries to keep 
abreast with the progress of one’s own special subject, one 
finds one has to drop one’s acquaintance with branch after 
branch of science or history in which one is interested, and 
one_^is fortunate if, even within the limits of one’s own science, 
one has not increasingly to confine one’s attention to a few 
special points. One has in the end, as a rule, to give up 
the hope of ever acquiring any extensive knowledge either of 
the course of nature or of the history of man, in order to 
gain a little light on some narrowly restricted portion of the 
field, and one may be pardoned if one frequently doubts 
whether the game was after all worth the candle. Who will 
say with confidence, at the end of a long life of scientific 
study directed upon some well defined class of objects, that he 
has reached an answer to even one hundredth part of the 
questions with which he began ? or who wiU declare with com- 
plete sincerity that the intellectual satisfaction he derives from 
the answer to the one question really compensates the sense 
of failure with which he looks back on the ninety and nine ? ^ 

^ Fawst’s complaint, I take it, admits of no real retort : — 

“ 0 gliioklich, wer nock hofFen kann 
Alls diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutaucheu ! 

Was man nickt weiss, das eben branchte man, 

Und ivas man vreiss, kann man nickt braucken.” — Faust, i. 711. 

One naturally tkinks of Broivning’s “Grammarian,” but, from the point of view of 
the individual's satisfaction, bis case rests on nothing better than an appeal to the 
unknown possibilities of a future life. From the “altruistic ” point of view, no donbt, 
the case is altered. 
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literary cultun; haa to he {aeritiml to the d<*jn.'ind; of thf* 
apeeial alinly. Darwin'n welhlrnown ronhvidon of the ojadua! 
atrophy of thia .‘tidi; of bin orhdnal charaoticr ia onlv an 
oxtreinc ('Xatuplt! <«f a pnavar. that any fdinh-nt- tx y>rofr:.:.<i who 
lakea hi.*? ruhjfot. !:<-rinti;’.ly may df‘t*fl, iti himr-lf i.''fon- he 
reatdu*}! tin* aoi*. <»r thirty. Once Jn«>r<>, ] ronterjd, yon an: in 
tho old dili'jnina: yon mm^t t-itln r n nrdn in the rondition of 
the mere j'ifnal dihllanto or yon inuat roji^ont to the mutila- 
tion of your mental nuluiv. Hither you jinni .* hilly-shally 
hi;l\v(‘on two maHler,*! or y«iu mu^^t cotjnrnl to j»-rv*: one for 
a .starvation wane. And litlier alternative tni*an.‘ failure to 
get what yon really w.anted out of life. 

'VVo hiivt; m»t «‘Ven yet done with the long hVl of racriticei; 
whitdt the .‘Jtndtinl is <vilie«I upon to mala* for the rake of 
proficiency in hi.s ajicciul .Mnhject. Nothing Im.-: ar yet heen 
said of the repre.''‘.«ion of rwdul iiniM;tii*ns and t<*n<lenci(v? which 
is in most ca.vos demanded hy the single-minded pursuit of 
inUdlcctUftl satisfaction. 1 do not, of coum*, navin to utnlorse 
in all its crudity tlie .saying of Teninvon's character that 
*' wife and children drag tlic urti.st down," nor yet the blunter 
saying of one of the poi-sonages in Hohi’s JJQutx'n:, to the 
cilect that “ il faut (ptc I’arti.sto doime .si virilite a .son a*uvi>i;'’ 
hut I do maintain that no man — nr at leu.‘Jt very few mon 
ciui devote theinEclve.s to intellectual work without having Uo 
forego iiululgenco.s of the social utuI family atlections, for lack 
of which they feel their live.s the poorer. The real follower 
of a science, who i.s working not for a luemtive chair or a 
harouetcy or an “ Euroj)e:m " reputation, but for the .satisfac- 
tion of his own thir.st for knowledge, knows full well that the 
time which is required for the cultivation of social and family 
relations lias to be taken from his chosen pursuits. A whole 
essay might he written, wei’c this the place for it, upon the 
moral virtues of idleness. Without what is euphemistically 
called “ leisure,” — ^in other woiols, without the periods of “ idle- 
ness ” in which we can indulge in the luxury of “ folding our 
legs and having our talk out,”^ a man may be benevolent, 

* TIjc reader will recollect that it wa-s of so self-denying a philanthropist as 
that Dr. Jolrason used tho phrase 'which I have put into inverted commas. See 
Boswell on'Tuesdayt Murch 81^/, 177S. 
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lie may be a practical philanthropist, but he cannot successfully 
develop the full relations of social intiniacj’’ and friendship. 

Now there is no reason to suppose that the follower of a 
science or an art by nature feels the need of these social 
affections and intimacies less than any one else ; yet without 
“wasting time” which might have been given to intellectual 
work he cannot well find the leisure to indulge himself in 
them. He knows that the moment he begins to be in request 
as a genial and fascinating talker at cultivated tables, a 
frequenter of hospitable and kindly social circles, his work 
is in danger of suffering. And what is true of the intimacies 
of the social must surely be no less true of the dearer and 
closer intimacies of the family circle. How many intellectual 
workers can find the time, wthout neglecting their work, to 
give themselves up to the cultivation of conjugal and parental 
relations ? Intellectual work taken seriously is a tyrant that 
grudges nothing more than the ample periods of bodily and 
mental leism’c that are required in order fully to know or to 
love those around us. In the pressure of our professional obliga- 
tions we simply have not the time to love as we could wish. 
Truth — ^philosophic truth at any rate — is only too much like 
the treasui’e of the Nibelung ; — 

Nur wer dcr Mtnno Macht vereagt, 

Nur wer dcr Liobo Lust verjagt, 

Nur dcr crziolt sicb doa Zanber, 

Zuni Bcif zu zwingon das Gold. 

Eor, after all, love and friendship need for their full enjoyment 
the quick brain as well as the warm heart, and you cannot 
realise their full capacities if you come to them jaded and 
weary in the interval between one spell of intellectual work 
that exhausts all your energies and another. 

When all these consideiutions are brought together and 
fairly weighed it seems hardly possible to deny that the 
scholar’s life, which we thought at first a typical example of 
satisfaction found in the consistent following of a principle 
of self-development, is full of internal anarchy and dissatis- 
faction. The scholar has after all to choose between the 
alternatives of being false from time to time to his high 
calling as a scholar and sacrificing .to it many of the things 
that give life its worth. Either alternative means unmistak- 
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able faihu'e.’ All that can come finally out of systematic 
self-culture is either superficial dilcttauteism or the one-sided 
development of some one feature of our character at the cost 
of the suppression of otliers whicli are equally indispensable 
to a fully satisfied, perfect, and happy existence. At best we 
get out of our loyalty to self-culture half of what we wanted, 
and W'ho will guarantee that we shall find the half, as the 
proverb has it, “ greater than the whole ? ” 

And if this is true of the life which presents above all 
others favourable opportunities for unimpeded quest after 
ijersonal satisfaction, liow much more is it true of the other 
ways in which men, with more serious obstacles to contend 
against, set themselves to gratify whatever they find to be 
the most persistent want of their nature ? Some men desire 
pleasure, others cannot be content without fame or power, 
and yet others “ hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Yet 
which of all these types of mental striving really gives those 
who surrender themselves to it all that it promised. I^Tiat 
men who have lived for pleasure or fame or power* have 
thought of their successes when they have looked back calmly 
upon them and contrasted life’s performance with its promise, 
the Eterature of all ages tells us vith an only too unanimous 
voice. It were superfluous to fill our pages with the imiversal 
complaints of the deceitfulness of the lusts of the flesh and 
the eyes, or the weary cares of wealth, such as must be 
familiar to every student of any considerable portion of the 
world’s literature. And as to power, who has not heard of 
Cromwell’s “ I would rather keep a flock of sheep,” and of 
Danton’s "It were better to be a poor fisherman than to 
meddle with the governing of men ” ? Even the quest after 
virtue and purity of heart sought for its own sake is apt 
to end in heart-burning and the shame of capitulation to 
the enemy, and the sense that one is no nearer the goal after 
a life of unremitting self-discipline than when one fimt began. 
Eor, for morality at least, there is no way out of the impasse 
so graphically described by St. Paul, "that which I do I 
allow not : for what I would, that do I not ; but what I hate. 


1 One might add that even your hundredth question never gets ajiml ansvrer. By 
sacrificine evervthing else to the pursuit of knowledge you only come a* 

Faust to the discovery " dass wir nichts wissen konnen.” But that line of thought 
-will attract our attention in a later chapter on the Goal of Ethics. 
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that do I . . . the good that I would I do not, hut the evil, 
which I would not, that I do” (Romans vii. 15-19). Indeed 
what is it but thoughtlessness and shortness of moral vision 
that can keep us from feeling ourselves, even in the moment 
of our greatest “ moral victories,” no nearer the satisfaction of 
our “ thirst after righteousness ” than if we had remained to 
human judgment as well as to God’s the " chief of sinners ” ? 

Each and every of thes evarious practic^ ends calls us 
to sacrifice to it one source of contentment, one element 
in our original character, after another; and of which of 
them can it be said that they in the end give us the 
permanent content and full development of our natural 
powers for which we looked? There are men who could 
not be content without wealth or power, and most of us 
would, I suppose, not be content without attempting to 
cultivate some of the qualities which are recognised as 
laudable by the ethical code of our society or by our own 
private judgment ; yet which of us will say that he is really 
content when he has got the thing for which he has lived ? ^ 
The experience not of here and there a few malcontents, but 
of the intelligent of all ages, seems to proclaim that if it is 
nothing but full and lasting satisfaction for our own cravings 
that we seek of the world our heart is set upon the unattain- 
able. We have at best the choice of being discontented 
because we are not setting ourselves to realise some definite 
object at aU costs, or disappointed because we have, as far 
as our position permits us, realised our object and found it 
not worth the price we have had to pay for it. To parody a 
well-known saying of Strauss, we may affirm that half thinking 
mankind are unhappy because they do not know what they 
want, and the other half because they know enough about 
it to know that it is unattainable. Or if one succeeds in 
escaping from both classes it is only by ceasing to think about 
the matter at all, and passively accepting the routine of life 
without being moved either to disgust at the present or hope 
for the future. 

^ Benan even speaks in a characteristic sentence — I think in £es Evangiles — of 
the pleasure it gives him to see Jesns, the most virtuous of men, suggesting with a 
gentle irony to the Pharisees that virtue is after all more than half a delusion. Tlie 
sentiment is perhaps more in the spirit of Renan than in that of the person to whom 
he ascribes it, yet who does not feel the element of truth it contains? 
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JKit tluK ahnn.'-'t aniiiuti-H}.**.* nc-ipiit-.^yjoiirf; in a Jilc of 
routiiui (Inti' S ami inonicnlary jdi.-asMitvs is ‘:ornot Inner fur othor 
than the laplitnr aijfl f‘vnr*i»ro;rfe-.-in'|; f-ati.'ifnolion that coinfii 
from att.'iiiinH'nt ot a .supreme end. It imio'jfl atj iernohh; 
ronnjjc'iatioji of t in* most oj>-c-MliaI and most nnivor.al charactcr- 
islic ol hnmunity — the pov.‘«;r to traii.‘dV»rnj onoV ('nviroumant 
in«tend of wailin^r i^i he transforniral l»y it. 'riiorn is, I kiirw, 
snch a thinir as a nohl*‘ uc*pn(;-(v*m’o in the routine of lift; .siitdi 
as timl.s i.'Xpre.s^ion irj Horlx-rt.'s well-knov. n line.saliout .s\v(vopinir 
a yooji) for (Jon and (JodV; la\v.«. and (d //li.i Wf .•ihnll have to 
Kjh'ak in a later phu;<*. when we r-onie to deal v/ith the ethical 
a.sj)'.-cts of rclipon. Thu vriy difien-nt .•-•piril of which we are 
talkino here i.« one of nequic.'cenee, not from ndi^ion.s reverence 
towards a more than human order in which our imperfect 
works ar(i .'-omehow mad(‘ jjcrfuct. hut from jin re ties])air. It 
is the spirit in which CanrlMe set himself to cultivate hi? 
garden.’ Sujjerncially like the nohlo and devout resignation 
of IFerhert or of the fjto{c.s, this ignoble feeling is really 
.separated from Ihcins l>y a whole world’.s width. IJnt to the 
one or the other wo imi.st asttiiredly come, if we take life and 
its experiences .v'criou.sly. before we can c.scapc from the 
alternative of discontent and di.s.*ippointment. So long as we 
rest short of one or the otlier form of rc.'ignation to the course 
of events, the fate of ^lida.s is a parable of all of us. And 
^Yhich of us that hn.s not learaed the lc.«son of the higher or 
accpiired the hahit of the lower subinis-sion would hesitate to 
make a compact on the same terms as Fau.st, if only he could 
find a bidder ? 


These thoughts, however, are manifestly leading us a little 
away from our immediate subject, and we must therefore keep 
them in check. Enough that we believe ourselves to have 
shown beyond tlie shadow of a doubt iliat really thorough- 
going systematic self-cultivation is pursuing an ideal wliich 
onlv exists in name. Of the results of action directed towards 


* Volt.iire, Candida 30. — Jo au.'wi, dit Caadiilp, qu'il fant ciiltiver iiotre jardin. 

Vons avez raison, dit Pangloss ; «ir. qnand riiomme fnt mis dans le jaidin d'Eden. il 
V fnt mis vt (^narelur ntM, pour qu'il travaillat ; ce qne pronve que ITiomme n est 
iias ne pour Ic repos. Travaillons .««ins raisonner, dit Martin, e’est le senl moyen da 
rendre la \ic .supportable. ’’ I hope my remarks in the teat will not be construed !K a 
mark of disrespect for the memory of a good man, to v.-hom all humane and intelligent 
men must feel that the world owes a debt of gratitude which it has by no means 
fully acknowledged. 
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self-attainment we may surely say, with as much truth, at least, 
as of the chance gifts of fortune — 

There’s something comes to us in life, 

But more is taken quite s^vay. 

If you do not follow after some one ideal with all your heart 
you will obtain nothing; if you do, you will not obtain the half of 
what you want. Yet what other destiny could reasonably be 
expected for a being like man, suspended for ever between the 
antithetic poles of godhead and animalism ? Serene content is 
natural in a god who has now and always just that which he 
wants, or in an animal that, so long as it is well fed and not made 
to work, never wants anything that it has not got — ^but in man, 
whose glory and shame at once it is to be always craving for 
that which he has not ? Let us turn from the sophistries by 
which a shallow optimism would seek to blind us to the 
essential elements of our amphibian position in pitying silence. 
There are those who can entertain no doubt that all things 
are working together for good to them so long as theii* table 
is well spread, their digestion sound, and their balance at the 
bank satisfactory. No stirrings of wrath or shame rise in 
their breasts when they contrast the much abandoned in tlie 
course of years with the little retained, the much attempted 
with the little achieved; they are warm, they are fed, and 
they have every prospect of being warmed and fed to tlie end 
of their days. It is not to such that our argument is addressed, 
and it would not become us to waste anotlier word in the vain 
attempt to make them fathom it. Non ragionam di lor. 

Let us rather pass on without more ado to the examination 
of some considerations wliich may appeal to men of a nobler 
mould in arrest of judgment upon the illusoriness of om* ethical 
ideals. How will it be, one might ask, if we put all thought 
of personal satisfaction behind us and avowedly live simply for 
the spread of culture and content among our fellow-men ? 
hlorality, one will siiy, is no doubt an unsatisfactory business 
if you go into it chiefly or mainly with the purpose of reaping 
personal gratification from it. But what if you are willing to 
forget all narrowly personal ends and to live for the dillu.sion 
of sources of sjitisfaction of a lasting kind over a wide social 
area, whether by devoting yourself to works of direct l>enevol- 
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c.m’O, or by yournclf to the (li.Minlei(wU!rl ])roHecution 

of ftoiiuj art or aoioneo? Ymi will not, in thifi way, oairi 
n(lc)inia(.(! aatiafactioji for youri?«>lf wn yet af:liiev{! it for any- 
one elne, AVJiat then ‘{ yon will hnvo done fiOniethinj' to hrinjj 
a little added witiafaelion into many live;». Von will not, hy 
yo\ir acricntilic ])nrHuitH, aiieceed in answming one hundredth 
of the questions that perjdex yon ; hut yf»n will have done a 
little towarelB inakino it j»osHihle for them to h.* answered hy 
another in the fulness of time. Here tlum, mi^,dit we not .say, 
you may hnd the eonhmt that tin? ({ue.st after .self- culture 
failed so utterly to bring. Y'lniii your tritling achievement.s 
of what<‘ver kind »ire n?garde«l not hy themselves, as your mere 
])rivate gains, hut as eoutrihutions Ui the genenil mass of social 
jn-ogresH they will ee.i.«(j to appe.ar ]>etty atul worth le.=J.5 ; the 
world, if not yourself, will he really the richer for them. 
Here then i.s the .secret of contentment: forget younsclf 
<;ntircly in some work jM*oductive of final sati.sfaction to a 
wider circle, and you will be happy. If you cannot win 
Itappincss hy consi.stency and thorough ne.^s iu enlightened 
.self-seeking, you nniy none the las.s find it is thorough-going 
and tinrcmitting social service. 

Ijct us examine for a little space the claims of this new 
ideal to practicability. It e-annot, of course, be denied that there 
is abundant j)racticiil wisdom in the recommendations we have 
tried to indicate in the preceding few sentence.s. For purpo.ses 
of everyday practice it is perfectly true that the only way to 
escape discontent and the sense of utter failiu-e in life is to ’ 
forget yourself in your work. It is only by tlic hope that 
the results of our work, wretched .y inadequate as they must 
be when compared with our ideals of personal completeness 
and satisfaction, will help some one else working on tlie same 
lines to advance a little further than we have been able to do 
that we can avoid sheer disgust at our own dismal ill-success. 
And the reason wliy, in spite of all we have said in the last 
page or two, the life of devotion to scientific pursuits is on 
the whole not intolerable, is that the student of science early 
learns to take this view of himself and his work, and to think 
more of the importance to mankind of the interpretation of 
Nature than of himself as the person to intei'pret it. 

But success in practice, as we have said in an earlier 
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chapter, comes as often as not from om’ refusal to think out 
our assumptions to their logical results. The very secret of 
that wide-spread dissatisfaction with ourselves, which is so 
common a featm’C of the intellectual life of to-day and is oddly 
called by sentimentalists the Welisolimerz, lies in om' increasing 
desire to be logical in our actions and to be really sure that a 
thing will be finally worth doing before we take it in hand. 
We are perhaps no weaker of purpose when once we can see 
oiu' way clear than our great-grandfathers, but we — at least 
those of us who think at all — are clearer-headed and see more 
sides to every question of practice than they did, and con- 
sequently achieve less. Our mental malady — ^if it be a malady 
— ^is not so much constitutional apathy or irresolution as a 
" .scruple of thinking too precisely on the event,” and that is 
why there is perhaps no figure in literature whom we are so 
well fitted to understand as Hamlet; the perennial type of that 
division of the intellect against the promptings of impulse 
which we all find in ourselves, and no philosopher who speaks 
more directly to our hearts than Schopenhauer, who has ex- 
aggerated this self-distraction into an ultimate metaphysical 
principle.^ Hence we must not argue from the general 
satisfactoriness of a certain ideal for unrefiecting action that it 
is finally satisfactory from the theoretical point of view to the 
logical mind. And it will not, I imagine, be denied that an 
ideal which is satisfactory only so long as you ask no questions 
about its coherency is no true or final ideal, nor yet that a 
principle which is logically incoherent must sooner or later 
break down in practice. A principle of action which cannot 
stand investigation is at best a mere make-shift, unless one is 
prepared openly to adopt the doctrine that the truth of a theory 
is only another name for its practical convenience. 

What then can he said as to the theoretical possibility of 


^ Tliere is much food for reflection in E. L. Stevenson’s fable about the sinking 
ship. I quote the concluding sentences for the benefit of readers to whom so suggestive 
an apologue may be new. It must be premised that the captain of the sinking vessel 
has just found one of the hands smoking in the powder magazine. “ ‘ For my own poor 
part,' says the captain, ‘ I should despise the man who, even on board a sinking ship, 
should omit to take n pill or to wind up his watch. That, my friend, would not be the 
human attitude.’ ‘I beg pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Spoker, ‘but -what is precisely the 
difference between shaving in a sinking ship and smoking in a powder magazine V ‘Or 
doing anything at all in any conceivable circumstances?’ cried the captain. ‘Perfectly 
conclusive ; give me a cigar.’ Two minutes afterwards the ship blew up with a 
glorious detonation.” 
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following with success the ideal of useful social work? To 
begin with, we may fairly recur to a consideration which has 
already occupied us in the previous chapter. We may fairly 
insist that the " self-neglect ” inseparable from such a course 
of life is hound, sooner or later, to avenge itself. If it is true 
that no normal man can give himself up to the quest of in- 
dividual satisfaction and culture without being smitten from 
time to time with remorse at the thought. of the opportunities 
of social usefulness he has sacrificed to self, it is surely no 
less true that you cannot give your life up to unremitting 
disinterested toil without being repeatedly moved to discontent 
and self-censure as you think of opportunities of enjoyment 
and self-culture which have been irrecoverably thrown away. 
You cannot but feel from time to time that your own life has 
been starved in the interests of work which brings you no 
compensation for your sacrifices, and I can see no good reason 
in moral theory why this Idnd of regret should be regarded 
as necessarily less ethically justifiable than the other, to say 
nothing of j^the absurdity which would arise from making it a 
general principle that every man should starve his own soul.. 
It is impossible not to feel that there was an element of truth . 
as well as of pathos in the remark which the dying Laplace is 
truly or falsely said to have uttered about the labours embodied 
in his Mecaniq;iie cileste : “ Tout cela, voyez-vous, n’est que des 
blagues, rien n’est vrai que Tamour.” Nor would many of us 
think Faust to blame for his decision to exchange a life of 
weary soul-deadening labour for one with full opportunity for 
enjoyment and the free play of physical and mental powers. 

I do not propose to enlarge here upon these obvious topics ; 

I prefer rather to call attention to another side of the question 
which is more likely to be overlooked. There is an element 
of irrationality which seems to be ineradicable from the life 
of mere social service, and it is this. Your labours seem to 
be at best directed to securing for your contemporaries or 
your descendants a small degree of the very same satisfactions 
which proved so unsatisfactory when we discussed the final 
value to yourself of a much greater quantity of them. What 
is it in fact that you propose to yourself as the results to be 
secured .by a life devoted to the service of society ? You hope, 
in company with other workers in the same field, to contribute 
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to the production of a social system under which the lives of 
the individual members of the community shall he richer in 
permanent and unconditional satisfactions than, they are at 
present. In this sense surely we may say that the general 
happiness of the community is the end of aU social activity. 
And, once more, how is it intended to effect this end ? You 
propose to secure, in a way which existing social institutions 
by themselves do not, to as many individuals as possible 
adecjuate food, warm clothing, and in general the requisites 
of a physically healthy existence. Further, you propose to 
“educate” the community, to “raise the standard of public 
taste,” and so to provide future individuals with sources of satis- 
faction of a more lasting and unconditional kind than those 
connected with the mere gratification of the bodily appetites. 

Qn the whole, then, the objects of disinterested social 
activity may be said to be three, — ^to secure to as large a 
proportion of the community as possible the conditions of a 
healthy physical life, to give them abundant leisure, and to 
provide them with tastes which will enable them to occupy 
that leisure in pursuits at once productive of enjoyment to 
themselves and not productive of suffering to others. How 
far are such ends capable of being consistently attained by 
the means at our disposal ? We are constantly talking about 
the duty or the happiness of working for the common good of 
mankind in a loose rhetorical way that ignores altogether the 
very real difiiculties with which our problem is beset. To 
begin with the most obvious of these dif&culties. It is clear 
that, except upon principles other than those of the dis- 
interested benevolence we are now discussing, your aim ought 
to be to secure for all mankind or for as wide an area as you 
possibly can those increased satisfactions which you expect to 
be created by your unselfish labours. Differential treatment 
of individuals or classes, where there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the case to call for differential treatment, is 
manifestly irrational and indefensible. Yet we may reasonably 
doubt whether any effective social service can be performed 
without making distinctions between more and less favoured 
classes and individuals which are theoretically unjust. The 
success of most schemes of social amelioration seems to depend 
upon the condition that they shall not become imiversal, but 
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shall exalt one class or bodj of individuals for whose heiiefit 
they happen to be adapted at the expense of others, who on 
all the grounds upon which an appeal can be made to benevo- 
lent sentiment are no less entitled to consideration. 

For instance, compassion moves you to exert yourself to 
find labour for the unemployed, and in doing so you expose 
the labourers already in work to a competition which tends 
to reduce a number of them to the very condition you felt 
to be so intolerable. You will “ educate ” the multitude, and 
the result of your benevolent exertions is to create an amount 
of competition for all professional posts entirely out of 
proportion to the number of vacancies, and at the same time 
to draft off numbers of persons of both sexes from eni])loy- 
ments in which, if you had left them alone, they would have 
been contented themselves and not have been drivimj some 
less fortunate rival to the verge of madness or suicide at every 
step in their progress through life. ^Vllen one thinks of the 
numbers of persons of both sexes who are dragging out a lonely 
existence on a pittance earned in some minor professional post, 
and reflects that but for the education which has given tliem 
tastes beyond their means to gratify they might in some 
modest commercial position be leading contented lives ainid 
all the affections of a family, one sometimes feels inclined to 
speak of the policy of indiscriminate education in language 
which would startle and pain the philanthropist.’ 

The same is true, wherever you choose to turn your 
attention, of all humanising and civili.sing effort. You toil 
devotedly and from motives of the deepest compassion for 
the .spread of civilisation over the world. Yet every ad- 
vance of civilisation is procured by the speedy or slow 
extermination of less ci^^li^;ed race.s, who might seem to have 
some claim on our compassion and benevolence. You set 
yourself to iin]>rove the conditions of one chass or set of peojih* 
in the community, and you can only nl^tain your end at the 
cost of driving .‘^ome other clas.s nut of existence. Nor is it 
easy to see how things could jiossibly lie otherwise. Tlo' full 
ble.ssings of civilisation have always been enjoyed by the 
comparatively few at the exjiense of the greater many. "Wh' a 


• rV'r.^M'-r of tr'i*!*- :;nil flniilar 

X I'-t of - i v.-h; \ U - 
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a late writer undertook to prove tliat national wealth and the 
misery of the labouring classes have increased jpaW jptsssw, he 
intended only to indict as unjust certain peculiar features in 
our , existing industrial system, but he seems to me at the same 
time to have incidentially illustrated, though with gross ex- 
aggeration, an inevitable feature of the advance of civilisation. 
After all, every advance in civilisation means the driving out 
of existence of all those who do not possess the requisite 
power of adapting themselves to the altered environment, and 
these must always he an appredahle proportion of the popula- 
tion. Every philanthropic and benevolent institution that 
is really effective must be regarded as creating a favourable 
variation in the persons of those who have come under its 
influence and partaken of its benefits, and as thereby dis- 
criminating against the rest of their competitors, who have 
not shared the same advantages. I know of course that it is 
h fallacy to suppose that no one can profit except by the loss 
of every one else, but I am not so clear that any one can profit 
except by the loss of some one else. 

Consider an example or two which will make my meaning 
clearer. The inventor of an important mechanical process by 
which one man is enabled to do the work of several is 
commonly regarded as a social benefactor, on the ground that 
his invention cheapens the price to the consumers of some 
necessary or comfort of life. As far as this statement goes, 
it is of course correct. It is perfectly true that the inventor, 
in making his own fortune, at the same time makes those of 
others who introduce his contrivance into their workshops or 
factory, and also saves the average non-productive consumer 
expense.^ But there is surely another side to the question. 
What is to become of the men whose employment is gone as 
soon as the manufacturer finds that the new machine process 
will enable him to save by dismissing them ? Why, you sa}'-, 
they are drafted off into other trades. True, and it would be a 
sufficient answer if labour-saving machinery could only be 
introduced into one or two special branches of industry. But 
suppose, as is the case, employers are introducing such 
machinery into all or most trades simultaneously, so that 

^ I mean by this awkward expression, of course, the consumer who as regards the 
special article in question is a consumer only and not a producer. 
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I.licro iH II yojKimI full in Llin nimibor of workmen rerjuired ? 
Voii nnswiir: Mn* invenl.iou of the lujw iimehineH of varion.s 
kinds gives an added iinjielns to the various hranelies of 
industry emuloyisl in their iniiinifactnre, Kor instance, vastly 
more men will ho needed at the various iron and steel works 
than formerly in (’onsoquonce of the ordem for the new labour- 
saving inventions. True, but is it likely that oil tho.se who 
lose their emjiloyment in <'.on.sequence of the new invention.s 
will find their way into the iron and steel works? And 
what is to ha]»]jen when improved machineiy is introduced 
int-o the manufaetnre of machinery? Are. we to come in the 
end to a stale in which everybody is getting his living by 
making labour-.«^aving machinery for somebody else? 'Would 
not that bo a little loo much like the condition of the 
islanders of fable who earned a precarious linng by taking 
in iMic.h other’.s washing? Or perhu])s you argue that though 
the introduction of the new machincr}* may cause distress for 
a time, yet in the next generation every one v/ill benefit by 
it — the sulTercrs having by this time been got more or less 
satisfactorily out of the world. But the next generation will 
have its own laboiir-sa\ing invention.s and its consequent 
social i)robleins. It would therefore seem that, if we are 
going consistently to follow the principle of universal benevo- 
lence, those .socialists who allow their theories to lead them 
into downright hatred of the labour-saving machines of our 
ci\'ilisation are nearer the truth than the rest of us. 

It might be urged that the increased cheapness of pro- 
duction will give fresh stiniidus to export trade to other 
countries, and thus lead to an increased demand for labour. 
Does not this, however, simply transfer the problem one stage 
further away from home ? If you are going to find a market 
abroad for youi- products, some one else will be debarred from 
exploiting the .same market. If Chinese and Japanese are to 
buy English wares they must spend le,ss on Gennan or on 
home-made wares, etc. So some one loses after all. Or again, 
apart from the question of exportation, you might simply argue 
that the new appliances will enable the manufacturer to keep 
on all his old hands and even engage more because the lowered 
prices enable him to sell such quantities of his wares as to 
realise vastly enhanced profits. That is true, and it explains 
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why in the end society is the better for machinery. But 
somebody has had to be driven out of existence meanwhile. 

My argument in the last paragraph, of course, only 
applies to the case of machinery which for a time throws the 
old operatives in the trades into which it is introduced out of 
employment. I am not attacking an important engine of 
social progress, but only indicating certain prices which have 
sometimes to be paid for progress. Some one seems to suffer 
at every step, and the utmost we can hope is that on the 
whole the sufferers are fewer than those who are benefited. 
But universal benevolence, if it could be consistent with itself, 
would “ wish no living thing to suffer pain,” and would there- 
fore lead to no progress. 

I do not, of course, mean to argue here against the 
invention of machinery, or to deny that the advances in 
civilisation it assists are sometimes worth the price we pay 
for them. My point is simply that you cannot have the 
advance without paying the price. Every step forwards is 
taken at the cost of creating an artificial inequality which 
drives some one down into the depths of want, and we may 
therefore fairly say that one chief function of benevolent social 
activity is to heal the wounds it has itself created. You have 
to feed the beggar and the pauper largely because you have 
yourself made him what he is. The merely formal aspect of 
this contradiction was long ago seized by Blake in lines which 
we aU know by heart — 

Pity would be no more. 

If we did not make somebody poor. 

And Mercy no more could be 
If all were as happy as we.* 


I am far from denying that the worth of the blessings of 
a high degree of civilisation may be so great as to outweigh 
the misery which has to be inflicted on those who perish in the 
course of our progress towards it, or are reduced to the position 
of mere ministers to the cultivated enjoyments of the select 
few; but I do protest against any estimate of the moral 
satisfaetoriness of civilising work which tacitly ignores tliis 

* I remember once hearing it argued in a sermon that it is immoral and impious 
to attempt the abolition of poverty for this very reason, and also because the 
Scripture says, “Tlie poor ye have always with you." 
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iniiKs of arl,ili(;iiilly croiitofl iniwiiy. My o])ifict is not to 
(li.scoiira^o lajjan-oleiil, (illort »»f any Icinrl, wliotlior it takca 
Mio fonn of {;rcatiii;f a favoiiraljlu variation iti tlio pcifions of 
a KL'loet few or reliovino the tliHlreas of tho.ve againat whom 
wc have hy (Uir «>wn civilising agencies diHcriininatcd, but 
inorcly to point out tlie radical inconsistency atid sclf- 
contradictorinosH of tlic ideal of benevolent or civilising 
activity. "N'mi cannot — this is the sum of my contention — 
systematically rclievti human misery without at the same 
time and by the vciy same act ercaiiu" fro.sh miserv .some- 
where. 'J’he utmost we have a right to hope for, as a result 
of our exertions, is that if they are well flirected, the misery 
they (Miu.so may he less inten.'ic or less widely difiused than 
that they i-cmove. No thought brings more pain to the 
benevolent sentimentalist than the thought that civilisation 
is one long struggle or war of extermination, in which the 
less fitted to survive go down before the more fit as inevitably 
as if the issue wore fought out with guns and bayonets instead 
of with brains. Yet the benevolent sentimentolist is all his 
life long aiding by every benevolent act in such a war of 
extermination, and society may think ‘ itself fortunate if he 
does not contrive to prolong the agonies of the struggle by 
assisting ineffectually the losing side. The more thoroughly 
benevolent effort becomes organised under the guidance of 
clear sighted and capable men like some of oiu: C.O.S. 
leadens, the more openly does it proclaim itself as an auxiliar}' 
in the war waged by the more agaiiust the less fit.^ 

Herein lies the truly laughable paradox of benevolence; 
benevolence has its spring in our pity for the imfit and 
incapacitated, yet the moment you organise it on such lines 
as to i)revent it becoming a social pest it stands revealed as 
a potent agent in the work of their extermination. It is not 
even true that those you favour by your benevolent institutions 
are primarily of necessity more " fit ” than those at whose cost 
you favour them. It is largely by the mere accident of ha-\dng 
been the recipients of your favour that they become the “ fit.” 
True, all “ organisation ” of benevolence aims at avoiding this 

' This is sometimes forgotten when “charity” is indiscriminately condemned as 
only serving to keep the less fit from the destruetiou which social progress is 
bringing upon them. The charge is only true of misdirected charity. 
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baseless favouritism by selecting as the recipients of favour 
only those who can approve themselves as already “ desen*ing " ; 
but organised benevolence is thus brought into direct contra- 
diction with those sentiments of compassion in which all 
benevolence takes its rise. Is not this the reason why those 
who have wth most energy and insight given their lives to 
the work of social amelioration seem in the end to be of all 
men the least liable to any sentimental delusions about the 
effects of their actmty? They have seen too much of the 
seK-contradictory results of benevolence to expect from it what 
the well-intentioned and unexperienced expect. Not to insist 
upon the still more awkward question whether the recipients 
of benevolence are in the majority of cases themselves the 
happier for aU that has been done for them. One needs ait 
least to be careful lest the net results of one’s social activity 
should not be just to make the “ masses ” sensible of burdens 
which neither we nor they can abolish. 

Yet, you may say, it remains in spite of all objections a 
palpable fact that there is such a thing as social progress. 
After all, improved conditions of sanitation, a higher standard 
of education, an enlightened penal system, and the rest of the 
objects for which philanthropists have laboured, are things of 
value and make life more worth living. No doubt, to those 
who are in a position to profit by them, but not to those who 
have had to be sacrificed to their attainments in one way or 
another. With very few exceptions, the blessings of civil- 
isation are after all instances of the securing of a liigli and 
rich type of satisfaction for a comparatively narrow community 
at the expense of loss to a wider area, and need, therefore, for 
their justification, the admission that tlie principle of wliat we 
have called “ intensive ” morality be admitted as equally valid 
with that of “ extensive ” morality. Warn, plagues, and fires, 
which openly secm-e certain advantages to the survivom at the 
cost of enormous loss of life or infliction of suffering upon the 
relatively le.ss fit, have notoriously been among the most direct 
and potent agents of social progre.=?s. 

And tliough you may live for the good of your chi'is 
or your country with considerable succe.s.<, I do not se*;' 
how the good of cla.'^.s or country i.’’ to be brought alwuit 
except at the cost of loss to other classes and count rie.-. 

T 
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1'ul.riol.iKrn «fi<l esprit tie rnrpr, f.of'iji (,o ifivolvr* a coni- 
proini.Ht) l»<!t.\v(;on tho }»rinc.ii»I(5f{ of tinivemtl hftncvolonce und 
Kolf-t;ultivij|'ion. is jif, loasl- nn nrliitivny mid na eonlvnry 
to iiHMo to piolijr yojir or your country hoforc oMior 
clnssns and countries, of which you cun only say tluit they do 
not hajijjpu to he. youiH, as to jucler youis(df before oilier 
individuals on the fl^if »fter all they are not vou. 

rj * ^ 

To make the ]>rinciple of henovjdence thoroughly solf-coiiKistcnt 
you ought to bo able to eHect the gain of evoiy one at the loss 
of no one, and this seems out of the rjuestion. 

You are therefore placed in thi.s liitoiuma; If you will not 
eonstiiit to, wierilice some one, your benevohince will nevci 
])roduee any cllects; if your benevolence takes ]»nictic;il eflect 
you must have allowed yourself to piefer a certaiii clas.s or 
body of peiijo/is to others upon grounds wliieh, from the sland- 
jioint of the ])rinciplo of benevolence, are arbitrary’ and 
irnitinnal. Under our existing social arrangements the 
cfrccia of such arbitrary preference are minimised by the fact 
that the work of benevolence is carried on jirincijially by 
individuals and private organisations working for various 
class interests which more or less neutralise one another. 
Under a regime in which the task of amelioi'ation were 
intrusted to the central administrative power, tlie necessity 
of avoiding social disorganisuition and revolution would comjiel 
the administration consciously to prefer a moderate gain to 
a wider area of the subject population before a gi-eater g-aiu 
to a narrower section of the community. But the choice 
would be dictated by necessity rather than by moral principle. 
You ciinnot prove that it is reasonable to prefer a widely 
diffused though mediocre degree of civilisation to a less widely 
diffused but more thorough cultivation except by appealing to 
the danger of social dissolution, and you thus expose yom.’self 
to the question whether the value of a civilisation is to be 
measm'ed exclusively by its duration. 

In any case it should be clear that the utmost either 
individual or governmental care can effect is to minimise, not 
to abolish, the loss and suffering which social advance entails, 
and we are therefore justified, I think, in asserting that the 
ideal of universal benevolence is as self-contradictory and 
incapable of realisation in practice as the ideals of complete 
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self-culture. As before, Ave are driven to admit that an}- 
moral ideal that is more than a name must be marked bv 
compromise. It is on the whole by submitting to the com- 
promise between conflicting ideals of duty demanded of me 
by “ my station and its duties,” that I do tlie most good to 
my fellows as well as make the most of myself. In my 
station and its duties inconsistent elements are brought 
together without any recognisable principles ; but it is just by 
the fact that the majority of men are inconsistent and fail to 
push the principles involved in their various moral judgments 
to their logical issue, that society is saved from disappearing 
in consequence of a one-sided fidelity to the claims of self on 
the one hand, or of universal benevolence on the other. 

It is part of the recognised duties of my station to be true 
to myself and my “ order ” — up to a certain point ; it is another 
part of those recognised duties to take upon me certain more 
or less public bm’dens, to labour in various ways for the 
improvement of the condition of the “lower orders,” and so 
forth. Roughly, social tradition has assigned the boundaries 
to both legitimate self-consideration and legitimate benevolence, 
and it is because most men accept the boundaries so assigned, 
without troubling about the theoretical consistency of tlieir 
principles, that, on the whole, the industrious individual finds 
his own content in the discharge of the duties of his station, 
and that social contentment is at the same time promoted. 
It is strictly true that the way to practical success in life is 
not to consider too closely the theoreticiil bearing.s of your 
conduct, but to accept your duties as defined for you by the 
convenient system of compromise embodied in the existing 
code of your " order,” — or of those members of it who lake 
life and its responsibilities with practical earnestness, — and 
not to trouble about moral philosojAhy. 'Without any of tluj 
irony which marks a well known p.assage in ^Ir. Bradley’s 
Ethical Studies, we may apply t-o our subject the familiar 
lines of Goethe — 

Die Lobe Kraft 

Der Wif5e:i5cli3ft 

Dcr panrrii WoU verborg'-’n ! 

Uiid wer niebt dtabt, 

Dciii winl sif pc'c::enl;i. 

Er bat sic obte Sorjt'-a 
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thoji, wu wiy, nnd hytweoii clia- 

in{3t.rk‘filly opjjr.sad princiijh'H, Ih Mh- v<;ry csKoncft of any moral 
ideal which <!an hn r(;;»ardcd as oven rcinoltdy {)ractical — the 
very atinoHjdicrc ami vital hn-uth of our active life. "With 
more jjrccisioii w<! should, 1 talce it, he justilied in defining 
the highest i)ra<!tical monil ideal as that of a sysloin of stable 
social institutions which secure to i.‘a(;h of the individuals 
living under them tin; most coinpletc and permanent satis- 
fuction compatible with the enjoyment of similar satisfaction 
by the rest of the community. It is clear that a full defence 
of (uir definition wouhl lead us into the very thick of the 
controversy about pleasure as I he one and only good, and 
equally clear that we ar<! committed hy tlie j>rinciplcs which 
have guided us in framing our definition (and have been 
ahx'ady explained to some extent in the tln'rd chapter) to the 
adoption, with some obvious and important modifications, of 
the Hedonist side of the argument. Jn our next chapter we 
intend, thercfoi’c, to discuss the connection of our view with 
various forms of Hedonism, and to defend what seems to us 
tlio essence of the Hedonist position in ethics against current 
criticism in some detail. Meanwhile, if any one feels it 
incumbent on him to give our theory a name, he may, if he 
pleases, call it a doctrine of Universalistic Ethical Hedonism, 
taking aire of course to recollect what wc said in a note to 
chap. iii. about the difference between Ethical Hedonism 
and the Psychological Hedonism which we have already 
rejected. 

And though wc defer all other discussions about Hedonism, 
we may just note here that our definition is not liable to one 
principal objection commonly brought against all forms of 
Hedonistic ethics. It is frequently urged that Hedonism 
must be false because of the logical impossibility of ever 
reaching the end that it sets up. The Hedonistic end . is 
confessedly self- contradictory ; therefore, it is said, Hedonism 
cannot be the ultimate truth. We have, however, admitted 
all along that a moral end wliich is practicable must be a 
mere compromise, and therefore self- contradictory, and may 
therefore treat the criticism as ii-relevant until the general 
o-rounds upon which we have based our argument as to the 
radical inconsistencies involved in all moral action have been 
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shown to be fallacious. If morality is ineWtably a matter of 
compromise between conflicting tendencies, it must follow 
that any moral ideal you can formulate will be either im- 
possible or inconsistent with itself. And we have tried in 
the present chapter to show that this is the case with more 
than one moral ideal which has found favour with ]»hilo- 
sophers bent before all things upon reducing things to logical 
consistency and system. 

Our own conviction is that morality, like every other 
merely partial expression of the facts of life, contains an 
irrational element that we do not know how to eliminate, 
and are sure to come upon the moment we begin to in- 
vestigate seriously the principles which we have in matters 
of practice to take on trust without examination. AVc have 
shown that the one-sided ideals at which we may arrive by 
exclusive attention to one aspect of practical morality are 
ultimately quite inconsistent with themselves ; we have seen 
further that such practical social ideals as men can success- 
fully set before them bear on the very face of them the 
character of compromise. The ideal of " my station and its 
. duties ” only looks simple and consistent so long as you are 
content not to examine it closely. As soon as you look below 
the surface you find that the duties of your station form an 
attempt to adjust the claims of two conflicting tendencies, for 
which no better justification can be offered than that, if the 
adjustment is not accomplished society cannot hold together, 
and that it may as well be made along conventional line.'?. 
Sound reasons for making the comi)romise ju-'^l wliere the 
moral conventions of your social order make it are very rarely 
forthcoming. 

The upshot is that only tho.se who do not think, or at 
least do not think about problems of conduct, can derive 
lasting satisfaction from the life of “my station and its dntie.s," 
which is the nearest approach that morality posse.-ses to .1 
coherent ideal. Those who think on thc.'^ .‘:ubject.‘? at all are 
bound to be .scandalised by the arbitrarine.ss of the line.' al-jiig 
which our customary moral compromises are effected, and ai*.- 
consequently prone to launch out in a caiver of onc'-siucfi 
devotion to a more logical but les< ]iractic;ible id<-al. <»nly to 
find in the end that what they pursue is not to 1»- nbr 
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i t r -If^cullUfo, you ji iv.- to rho-. I'-lv.v-u .'-.•If-mutilu- 

ti'iu iti t>n<- «iiti-t.tio:i for tic- i.iK'*- of ii»;\.-Io5>ti.,-;it jji utiothcr. 
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tiMil Were .''tiji- rsi' l il »iilott.ifit*-j uii, c-sul ti-utlior dmIIv siiuiwcr;-} 
to vour oiioiiiiil i'lf.il. If your ohj-i-i i-' iuic-Iiorution, 

vou call only |»riK:ur>' it sit tlo- cxjK-u'so of iuflictiii;.; lie’ very 
woimil.-t which you rc^.iul il a*? your nii.-'.-tioti |u life to heal. 

Not .'twh v.'ouhl h- the ivutc if otc* couM lay our’.*; haial 
upoji a moral priucijth* tlmt wa.s Jiiially true for mctajihy.'k>‘. 
Thru, if only you could l:oc|i true to your i»rinci{tlo. imie 
thorouohuc.'t.'i ami comtislcucy wouhl " talcc you to heaven” — 
lie; heaven of limlin^ every jiur|>o.>e fulfilled and every w.'sh 
oratilied. A.« it is living in hoiidao.,* to imjuilst's ami emotions 
which conttiisi tin es-tential element of irmtioimliiy, we cannot 
hill lie ili.stnieled ilivouith life l»y conllictin^ jiuq'O.-tcs, none of 
which are ])Owerful to oive us what our hearts really long lor, 
ttml our lUmo.ti hojiu is, tlmt hy not looking too closely into 
the logic of our actions wt‘ may in ju-actice contrive some 
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compromise that will content us— so long as we do not 
examine it with any care. Heaven, the “vision of fulfilled 
desire,” is at best only a vision, not a reality to us, and — 
imless we hereafter discover some point of view from, which 
the imperfections and failures of our practical life may be seen 
to be made good by their connection with a reality which 
stands outside and above the region of our human struggle 
and turmoil — a vision it is Rkely to remain. So long as we 
are concerned only with the struggle for the realisation of 
otir purposes, and the ideals created by the struggle, we are 
manifestly dealing with hypotheses of the most provisional 
kind — hypotheses each of which roughly represents certain 
aspects of the moral aspirations and sentiments discernible in 
ourselves and in the society around us, while no combination 
of them can produce that final coherency of explanation that 
we have a right to demand from metaphysics. It were 
scarcely less hold to assert that the English Constitution can 
he deduced from the principles of ultimate metaphysical 
science, than to say the same thing of our convenient practical 
assumptions about self-realisation and self-sacrifice, culture and 
benevolence. 

If we had to wait before acting our part in the affairs 
of the world for a completely consistent and satisfactory 
theory of the moral end, we might sit with our hands folded 
till the sound of the last trumpet. Fortunately, though an 
intelligent man will always be able to fehow plausible grounds 
for his actions after the event, we do not wait for grounds 
before acting. Impulse and the habits implanted in us by 
early training set us in motion before we have time to ask 
whether the “ principle ” of our conduct be self-contradictory 
or not. “ Self-love ” and compassion will have their outlet in 
spite of all demonstrations that, from the standpoint of pure 
logic, it might be reasonable always to let weU alone; the 
“will to live” is prompt to assert itself whenever the emotional 
tension of unsatisfied anticipation rises beyond a certain pitch, 
and so the work of the world gets done — irrationally perhaps, 
but yet efiectually. Afterwards, let the intellect and the 
“ wiU to live ” debate the reasonableness of the action at their 
leisure. In the fable of the sinking ship, to which we have 
already referred, it might be demonstrated beyond reply that 
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it. is more suiiorsl.it.ion to believe in the ultimate 8U])criority of 
any one comwj of action over any other ; but the fact remained 
that, unless certain act.ions got tbe prerercncc over others the 
ship would infallibly go down with all hands. To object 
to this (Unovnmnt of the Hitnation may bn illogical ; to the 
philosojihic eye it may bo all one whether I am drowned now 
or carried off iifty years hence by bronchitis or paralysis, but 
if I at this momcni have a greitt objection to in.stant drowning 
1 shall bo justified to myself in doing all I can to keep 
the vessel afloat.. It may be irrational to ])refer dying of 
s(unething else later on to dying now by sea water, but so long 
as I do ])rcfer it, iny e.scapc from the ])re.sont jjcril is .so much 
gained to mo. A t.ime may come when I shall think myself 
a fool for not having gone down quietly and made an end 
of my troubles, but by that time the action w’ill be irrevocable. 

That one course to the philosojdiic eye has no advantage 
over the other is no reason for not .sliowing a preference 
for the one which promises me, as at present advised, 
the more satisfaction. For we have not all the philo> 

sophic eye, and those of us who have only use it on rare 
occasions of meditative profimdity. So long as I am not 
philosoidiising, but thinking the half-thoughts of the average 
man, I would distinctly rather be alive than not ; and when I 
philosophise, any argument that will prove death as reasonable 
as life will also prove life as reasonable as death. As Pyrrho 
said to his critic, the fact that “ to the philosophic eye ” life 
and death are as one may be the best argument against suicide. 
You cannot argue from the ultimate uusatisfactoriness of every 
course of action that a man should not take the course which 
promises him most satisfaction — so long as he does not 
trouble himself mth questions of ultimate satisfactoriness. 
The argument that unless moral principles can be shown to 
have final and full metaphysical truth one must become a 
practical indifferentist would only be the shallow, old fatalistic 
argument -in a new disguise. For practice we always have 
our convenient if illogical ideal of working for the obtaining 
of individual satisfactions of a permanent and imconditional 
kind, so long as they can be secured without a disproportionate 
cost to ourselves and others, and for the distribution of such 
satisfactions over as wide a social area as is possible. If we 
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ask what is a disproportionate cost or what distribution is 
IDOssible, ethical science can of course fui'nish us with no 
certain answer; we must be content to appeal to the im- 
scientific inductions from experience embodied in the accepted 
moral code of our age and country, or failing that, in our own 
individual judgment. This concludes what I have to say 
about moral ideals. I will now devote the rest of this 
chapter to a series of considerations about the nature of moral 
progress. 

Before going on to deal with specifically ethical progress 
it wiU be necessary for us to clear our minds of some mistaken 
ideas about progress in general. There is in particular one 
view which has foimd some favour with thinkers during the 
last half century which appears to me radically mischievous. 
Progress is often spoken of as if it were an ultimate reality, 
not only in human life, but in the economy of the imiverse. 
It is frequently asserted as a final philosophical truth, vouched 
for by the fact of "evolution,” that the universe is in a 
constant state of progress from lower to higher forms of 
organised existence. Nay, among metaphysicians, we have 
even heard sometimes of a progressive evolution which is 
supposed to be going on in the character of the Deity. 
Sehelling has thoughts of this kind, and Renan loved to 
trifle with them in his characteristic vein of lurbane infantile 
irony.^ All these ideas, however expressed, seem to us liable 
to serious misconstruction, and we propose therefore briefly to 
give om' reasons for holding that, from the point of view of 
the metaphysician, who will be content with nothing less than 
exact truth about the ultimate constitution of the universe, 
aU progress is an illusion — in other words, that it is a 
phenomenon which disappears the moment you cease to con- 
centrate your attention on some one subordinate part of the 
whole world of facts to the neglect of all the rest. 

To begin with, it ought to be clear that " progress ” is not 
the same thing with mere “ evolution or " development.” 
Progress and retrogression are both alike processes of 
development or "evolution,” Development or evolution is 
only to be called progress when the successive stages of the 

^ See the preface to Les AjaCtres. 
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(lcvclopmc.il 1. Jirc nuirkecl by growing approximation to an 
ideal which is judged to be good or worth)'. Hence it is 
manifest tbal. all talk of progress in Nature involves a 
reference to purely Imniiin standards of valuation. Tor 
instance, when we s])cak of the C()ur.=;e of orgiinio evolution as 
having been marked by “progress" from lower to Jiigher types 
of organic life, wc are tacitly judging of the value of organic 
typc.s by their apjiroximation to the human t}i)e of organ- 
isation. From this point of view any circumstance which 
might gradually render our planet unfit for habitation by the 
more complicated organisms would in the cour.se of their 
oiicration put an end to “ progress," though the gradual 
degeneration of animal life by the disappearance of the 
structures which failed to adapt thcmsclve.s to altered con- 
ditions of temperature, etc,, would he as truly an “evolu- 
tion ” as the gradual production of tlicm lias been. 

Now the degeneration here contemplated seems to be 
regarded by many men of science as the not improbable 
destiny of life upon our planet, while there are said to 
be reasonable grounds for believing that it may already 
have overtaken the organisms — if such there have been 
— that once existed upon certain of the members of our 
solar system.^ All the evidence available seems to point 
to the conclusion that our solar system is slowly passing 
into a condition in which all differential motion, and 
consequently all life and all feeling, must ultimately dis- 
appear, Hence it must be admitted that popular de- 
clamation about the possibilities of endless progress, by 
which is meant of course the endless progress of human 
society towards the realisation of its ideals, is entirely 
unsupported by the results of sober physical science. 
“ Evolution ” — the gradual establishment of harmony between 
outer and inner relations — can guarantee us absolutely 
nothing except upon the supposition which men of science 
seem agreed to discard as erroneous, that our physical 
“environment” will never become more hostile to the con- 
tinuance of human life than it is at present. Hence there is 
every reason to refuse to regard human progress as a perma- 

^ See, e.g. Balfour Stewart’s Conservation o/Energif, p. 153, and Jevons s Principles 
of IScicnce, chap. xxxi. 
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iienfc fcatiu'O of the constitution of the universe, or even of 
our own small portion of it. 

On the other hand, we have absolutely no grounds for 
tlonying that the same circumstances which seem destined to 
malvc for the extinction of life upon our planet may not, in 
some way xinknown to us, indirectly assist its appearance else- 
where. AVhat from oiu* point of view is sheer loss and 
retrogreission might, if oiu’ outlook upon the world were from 
another quarter, appear as pure gain and progress.^ But in 
either case the process only appears as one of progress or the 
reverse so long as we confine our attention to one limited 
portion of the universe. If what is our loss is the gain of 
some other part of the universe, then there is in the universe 
as a whole neither gain nor loss, but simply compensation. 

Even admitting that we have no proof that the disappear- 
ance of the '* higher ” t}q3es of organism, and ultimately of all 
life, from our .system might indirectly lead to their reappearance 
elsewhere, we can easil)' see that we should have no right 
to ascribe the loss to the universe as a whole. In our total 
ignorance of the nature of the psychical life contained in the 
universe outside the narrow limits of our own immedate 
surroundings, we should be advancing assertions of a purely 
groundless kind in making any XJi'oposition as to the way in 
which that life would be affected by the extinction of the 
human race and the rest of the organic types with which we 
are acquainted. The sum-total of psychical experience may, 
for all we know, be as little affected by the disappearance of 
those finite centres of experience called human souls as the 
sum-total of the energy of a material system is by the trans- 
ference of energy from one of its parts to another. 

And, whatever we may think upon this last point, it is at 
least evident that you cannot assert that the universe as a whole 
either progresses or retrogresses, without violating the most 
general and indispensable of all methodological principles — ^the 
principle that every change has its sufficient reason in the 
totality of its conditions, or that ex nihilo nihil jit. Tliis prin- 
ciple is susceptible of a great variety of different forms of state- 

* It is natural to think of the hypotheses which have been put forward to explain 
the presence of life on our planet by supposing it introduced by meteoric fragments 
of an exploded planet. 
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Now it ia clear .that all theories about progress being an 
ultimate characteristic of the world as a whole come at once 
into conflict with the methodological principle of sufficient 
reason. They are aU — ^in whatever form they present them- 
selves, whether enunciated by theosophists or by evolutionaiy 
biologists — attempts to get something out of nothing, to find in 
the event what is not provided for in its conditions. If the 
principle of sufficient reason be valid, it must be possible to 
show that all that is included in the event is in some sense 
included in the conditions; the appearance in the event, or 
“ consequent,” as it is not altogether happily called by inductive 
logicians, of any peculiarity which cannot be in some way 
connected with the conditions — or “ antecedents ” — as hitherto 
ascertained, must be sufficient warrant for the assumption that 
subsequent investigation will reveal the presence of conditions 
as yet not suspected. Change can only be understood on the 
principle involved in aU attempts at explanation, by showing 
that if you take into account the whole facts, you will find that 
the reality is the same at last as at first. Tliis is the real gist 
of aU assertions about the occurrence of change being regulated 
by unchanging law ; the “ unchangeability ” of the " laws " of 
Nature means that — ^rightly viewed in their full relation to 
one another — the " facts ” or “ things ” have not changed. And 
if the "facts,” or the facies totius universi, as viewed by an 
experience capable of taking in all the facts " at a gulp,” ^ do 
not change, then progress is not an ultimate characteristic of 
reality, or, in other words, would lose all its meaning for us if 
we could do what we are always trying with very partial 
success to do — see life steadily and see it whole.” 

In case the foregoing line of argumentation should seem 
to readers who care little about the abstract logic of scientific 
method merely formal, I go on to show, by an appeal to more 
concrete qualities of the processes with which we are femih'ar 
in our physical and psychical sciences, that “ evolution ” — and 
therefore a fortiori progress — Closes all meaning as soon as 
you allow yourself to regard it as characteristic of the whole 
Tmiverse. For " evolution ” — however else we may agree to 
define it — ^is at any rate universally admitted to be a process 

1 phrase is Plutarch’s ; I am sorry to say I cannot at this moment indicate 
the context. 
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of the gradual adaptat ion of inner ” to “ outer ” relations, or, 
more Hj>oci lick'd ly, if we adopt the standpoint of biologic-al 
evolution, of "organism” to "environment.” It is a-ssuined 
tlien in the very concept of " evolution ” that tliere are two 
interacting Ky.sUuns concerned in the ]»rocess, of which one is 
re]ativ(;ly stable and the other relatively mobile. In the 
biological world it is the environment which is to all intents 
nTid purposes fixed, and the organism which changes from a 
condition of less to one of greater conformity with the 
surroundings. In the world of human thousht and action, 
as we liave already so'iii, it l)ecom«^s more and more the ca.se, 
as intelligent purposes emerge from the original chaos of 
instincts and impulse-s, that the ideals of the organism, re- 
maining themselves relatively fixed, bring about transforma- 
tions in the environment, which then in turn reacts upon and 
modifies the social ideals by which it has Ijeen itself created. 
In either case, hov;ever, the "evolution” is manife.stly a 
process involving two interacting factors, a more and a less 
stable. Wliatever “evolves” does so under the stress of 
surroundings which are relatively to itself permanent and 
fixed ; without the pressure of these permanent surroundings 
there would be nothing to initiate or control the evolntionaiy 
process. Now in an imaginary Kise of an evolution of the 
" Universe ” or “ God,” one of the two interacting factors — 
the permanent one — is an hypotheni absent. If "God” or 
the “ Universe ” evolved it would be because they were gradu- 
ally transformed from without by the pressure of external 
circumstances : which is as much as to say they would not 
really be “ God ” or the “ Universe ” — would not he the whole 
of reality but only a subordinate part of it.^ 

J In denying the cvolntioa of God or the Unirenc I am assaming that ^ose 
terms are nndeistood as names for the foil and final reality, the formal characteristics 
of which metaphysics seeks to define. A finite “God” limited by some nntnowii 
crtemal reality independent of himself, or a “Universe " dependent npon the will of 
a creator external to itself, might no doubt be said without contradiction io be 
capable of evolving. But a finite God is not the Deity of any coasid^hle religion, 
and a “Universe” with a creator ontsids it would not be the “Universe” of the 
philosopher. The theistic reader vrill understand that I am cot expressing any 
opinion here for or against the hypothesis of a creator “external to” the world, f 
onlv arme that if there is a God external to the world, the term “Umyepe 
properlv includes both God and the world together. In our chapter on “Erfigion 
we shall see that there is most certainly a sense in which “God"fale» thmthe 
“ Absolntc” or “Universe,” and may therefore be said to “evolve” without inheren. 

absurdity. 
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The whole, we can now see, cannot, without absurdity, he 
said to "evolve” at aU, nor yet to “progress.” If the 
Universe as a whole changes, the process of change must he 
one not of “ evolution ” hut of conditionless and inexplicable 
“ absolute becoming.” It would be a series of changes taking 
place under pressure of no external conditions, and therefore 
no evolution ; it would be, on the principle ex niliilo nihil, a 
series of changes in which after all nothing is changed, and 
therefore no progress. In a word, it would be a process 
absolutely unintelligible to any of us except those, if there 
are stiU. any of them left, who believe the succession of 
Hegelian categories, each produced out of the bowels of its 
predecessor by an internal necessity, to be in some amazing 
sense an actual movement on the part of things.^ Universal 
progress, the " evolution of God,” we may see to be phrases 
which, whatever their meaning, at any rate do not express an 
ultimate metaph;J'sical truth. 

Progress then is not an ultimate reality ; it would have 
no meaning for an experience at once aU-embracing and self- 
consistent ; it is only so long as we are compelled to study 
the facts of life piecemeal, only so long as we “ see in part 
and prophesy in part,” that any series of events appears to 
us to be characterised by progress or the opposite. Or, in 
Herbartian phrase, progress is only an " accidental aspect ” of 
the partial and' incomplete systems into which the single 
world-system is broken up by our imperfect and fragmentary 
apprehension. If we could see the whole where we only see 
the separate parts we should, to resort to our former illustra- 
tion, find that the whole world-system has neither gained nor 
lost by the gains or losses of the partial systems, any more 
than any great material system gains or loses by the trans- 
ference of energy from one of its component sub-systems to 
another. The world-system, whether or not “ conservative,” 
in the special sense attached to the word in modern physics, 
is certainly conservative in the sense that it remains un- 
changed amid all the manifold apparent changes that bewilder 
us so long as we attend only to the parts and not to the 

^ As to the impossibility of an “ absolutes Werden," see further the supplement- 
ary note at the end of this chapter. I may also refer to the — ^in my judgment — 
unanswerable arguments of Mr. Bradley in Appearance and Realily, p. 500 (first 
edition). 
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whole. H follows tlieii that "laoral progress" cannot, ’any 
more than progrc-ss in general, he intelligibly asserted of 
the world-system a.s a whole, and would have no meaning for 
a complete or “pure” experieticc. From the metaphysical 
point of view, tlierefore, for whieli all that docs not belong to 
“ pnr<i ” experience must be pronounced illicsory, moral progress 
must manifestly be no more than an illusion. 

"We may, however, still ask whether progre.ss is or is not 
a tinal and ultimate fact for ethics and the other sciences 
which confine their attention to the phenomena of human life 
witliout troubling about the relation of those phenomena to 
the rest of the contents of the universe. In other words, we 
may ask how far is the common assumption that the history 
of civilisation is one of continuous progress borne out by an 
impartial consideration of the facts of ethics and sociolog)*, 
apart from metaphysical reflection upon them ? Judged by 
purely human standards, has the history of man's career on 
the earth been on the whole one of continuous and all-round 
advance ? It is not difficult, I think, to see that the answer 
to this question must be a negative one. Just as we have 
found that what when regarded in abstraction appeared to be 
progress was really when considered in relation to the whole 
world-system unchanging self-maintenance, so, even within 
lesser systems, such as the history of our planet or of our 
species, apparent progress will constantly be fo\md on closer 
examination to be compensated by corresponding loss. The 
w'ider the area of fact over which our observations extend, the 
fewer traces shall we find of anything like loss or gain to the 
system under examination as a whole : the more narrowly 
defined the object of our enquiries the greater the appearance 
of gain and loss without corresponding compensation. 

Take, for instance, the apparent progress of the human race. 
In numbers, in civilisation, in intelligence, the human race 
has admittedly advanced greatly even within historical times. 
But the moment we cease to treat humanity as an isolated 
phenomenon, and view it in relation to the general life of our 
planet, we see that these gains to the human species are 
compensated by losses to the wider system of which humanity 
is a part. If man has increased in numbers he has ex- 
terminated, and is steadily exterminating, whole species of his 
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animal rivals ; he has extirpated from the sites of his towns 
and cities a whole world of vegetable life of different kinds, 
and he is even now destroying the forest vegetation of the 
planet at a rate that ‘ apparently threatens within a calculable 
time to affect the general conditions of organic existence. 
Thus if there is more sentience and intelligence of a high 
type upon the planet at this moment than at any previous 
period of its history, there is probably also vastly less sentience 
and intelligence of a lower type; what has been gained in 
. intensity has been lost in extent. 

In the same way we can see that man has purchased his . 
intellectual and moral advance from the condition of the brute 
at 1;he cost of losing various more or less physical qualities to 
which a certain value must certainly be ascribed. Without 
congregating into great cities and following settled and 
sedentary ways of life, we could not have gone very far in the 
development of the speculative intellect, but we have had in 
the course of the process to sacrifice the quick eye and keen 
scent as well as the hardy vigour of the nomad semi-savage. 
We have had to sacrifice too his happy insensibility to pain 
to such an extent that I suppose most of us would faint with 
extreme pain under operations which the more primitive races 
seem to sustain without any visible discomfort. It is said, for 
instance, of the Maoris, that when boots were first seen among 
them there was a great demand for the new article of self- 
adornment, and that natives who had ignorantly bought boots 
which were too small for their feet would quietly amputate 
as many toes as might be necessary rather than go barefoot ! ^ 
And even amongst ourselves, if medical men may be believed, 
the difference between the studious and sedentary classes and 
~ the robust out-of-door labourers in respect of sensibility to 
pain is something prodigious. 

Look where we will, a close inspection seems to reveal 
to us compensations alike for the gains' and for the losses 
of civilisation. Nothing in the world is to be had for 
nothing ; the history of the human species and the history 
of civilisation alike show us how every gain in con- 
centrated intensity of mental life has been paid for by 

^ And what European could endure the agony of the initiatory rites which 
Australian natives uudeigo, apparently without wincing ? 

, • -n 
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t,he sacrifice oi' soinelliing of its original difTuseti extensity. 
^’hat man may have life and have hi more abundantly, the 
animal and vcgehihlo species which cajinot he turned into 
ministers to his necessities or his comforts aj-e being slowly 
exterminated ; that civilised man may exercise the full powers 
of his intellect, his less advanced hrethren in America and 
Australia are being gradually but surely driven out of exist- 
ence.’ And, as we have seen, the life that disappears is not 
simply replaced by fresh life, including all the old qualities 
along w'ith new ones ; if new ps^'chical qualities emerge in the 
course of man’s movement from savagery to civilisation, the 
old ones also fall away. It is clciir then that neither for 
man nor for life on our planet win the path of evolution be 
said to bo one of jmre and simple gain : the gains must be 
discounted by the various losses at the price of which they 
have been won. 

Yet when we look back on liumau liistor}' it is manifest 
that, judging by any conceivable standard, the gains accruing 
to man from his movement out of savagery to cmlisation must 
be reckoned as greater than the accompanying losses. So long 
as wo confine our attention to mankind only, or rather that 
part of mankind which has really enjoyed the intellectual and 
.awsthetic life of civilisation, the net result of the whole history 
appears to be an enormous profit. Judging by the only finally 
intelligible standard of " worth,” — the standard of lasting and 
unconditional satisfaction, — which of us would hesitate to admit 
that the life of the instructed intellect and the cultivated taste 
is many times more than worth the loss of the physical and 
mental good qualities of savage life? YTrich of us, among 
those who are fortunate enough to have a good roof over our 
heads and a constant supply of wholesome food, but would ‘ 
allow that, even wth respect to its material aspects alone, 
civilisation is superior to savagery? Wliether a more com- 
prehensive view of the facts of civilised life would not modify 
our first judgment is another question, and one that deserves 
some consideration. 

Can we, it might be asked, honestly say, with a Ml 

1 The remarkable increase in the native population of South Africa conseqrreut 
on the abolition of native sovereignties may seem to contradict this statement. But 
thoughtful men, I believe, agree in regarding this incre.'ise as a very serious menace 
to civilisation in that continent. 
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Icnowledge of the life of squalor and grinding penury to 
which our industrial system condemns a large proportion 
of those who are employed in ministering to the needs 
of civilisation, that universally and without qualification a 
condition of things in which those who have are kept in the 
enjoyments suitable to their refined tastes by the squalid slavery 
of those who have not is really an advance upon a ruder 
condition in which, if there were none of the refinements of 
civilisation for the few, there was at least plentiful food and 
fresh air for the many ? The more clear-headed and thorough- 
going among our Socialists are evidently, if one may argue 
from their undisguised hankering after the village commune, 
of opinion that the advance has not been real. I know, of 
course, that the market is flooded with all sorts of quack 
schemes for retaining the high culture which civilisation has 
brought to the few without the servitude more or less galling 
which it has imposed upon the many. But, without launching 
out into a detailed criticism of these semi-socialistic theories, 
which would be quite out of place in a work like the present, 
I think we may fairly say that the various schemes of 
“ municipal socialism,” " profit sharing,” etc., which stop short 
of aiming at the complete abolition of a wage-earning class 
dependent upon its masters for the very necessaries of existence, 
only touch the fringe of the question. 

I am far from denying the usefulness of many of these 
schemes as palliatives of suffering incidental to the progress 
of civilisation, but I must absolutely deny that any one 
of them would ever put a final end to that exploitation 
of the unskilled many by the skilful few on which our 
modern civilisation is buHt. While, as for the more 
thorough-going plans of complete socialism which do propose 
the abolition of the wage -earning classes and the distribu- 
tion both of culture and of the labour incidental to it 
uver the whole community indifferently, I need only say here 
that, even when they are not in open conflict with economic 
law, they are clearly such as would only succeed in getting rid 
of the evils of modern civilisation by suppressing its compen- 
sations. Under aU of them, if want and squalor diminished, 
so would learning and scientific research and high artistic 
production. How manifest, for instance, it is that there would 
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As Plato knew long ago, the attempt to unite two pro- 
fessions commonly ends in the degradation of one or both 
into mere inefficient dilettanteism. The idyllic Socialists, who 
e\ddently expect the abolition of the wage-earning class of , 
professional labourers to lead to the disappearance of such 
forms of industry as cannot be carried on by the exertions of 
a small village commune without special training, are clearly 
on soimder psychological ground than this. It is, I fear, an 
unquestionable fact, distressing as it must be to the senti- 
mentalist, and for the matter of that to every humane man, 
sentimentalist or not, that you cannot have the fullest literary 
artistic and scientific culture residing in the chosen few among 
the community without paying the price of an industrial 
organisation which condemns huge multitudes to a condition 
of unremitting joyless toil, which is virtually slavery, and 
considerable numbers to ever-increasing penuiy and actual 
distress. All that we can hope to do is, by benevolent labours 
properly organised, to palliate and lessen the burden imposed 
by civilisation on those whose manual labour supplies the 
necessary physical basis for the growth of culture. ’Tis a 
hateful fact, but it is best for us, not only as students of 
etliical theory, but as practical men, to look it now and then 
in the face without evasion. 

If we are asked, then, has the growth of our civilisation 
really been a progress, we can only answer Yes and No. 
Knowledge and art and cultivated enjoyment are things of 
worth, and the development of civilisation has multiplied many 
times over the quantity of them in the world ; but after all 
the proportion of persons who are able to profit by them is 
but a small one. Slavery and want and squalor are bad things, 
and in so far as civilisation is bound up with an industrial 
system which entails these consequences, civilisation has not 
been a pure progress. Once more, the impossibility of giving 
a single answer to a question about progress indicates the 
radical duality of the ideals we inconsistently attempt to 
combine in our standard of valuation. If you judge simply 
by the standard of increased opportunity for full psychical 
development, and consequent lasting and rich satisfaction for 
those who can avail themselves of those opportunities, the world 
must be said to be the richer for the varied forms of intellectual 
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life which characterise our civilisation.- If you judge by the 
standard of equal diffusion of opportunities of satisfaction among 
the members of the community, it is not so clear what your 
answer to our question will be. From the point of view of 
social justice the pessimist will, I fear, always be able to make 
out a better case for himself than it is altogether agreeable to 
contemplate. ' 

Of com’se our remarks have necessarily been very abstract, 
and the optimist would not find it difficult to produce ex- 
tenuating circumstances on which to base a plea in arrest of 
judgment. One or two optimist arguments may be disposed 
of beforehand for the benefit of the reader who might otherwise 
be perplexed by them. (1) It may be said that civihsation 
may be shown to be a blessing even to its industrial slaves by 
the decrease in mortality and the increase in population which 
accompany it. We answer that it is feeling not mere continu- 
ance of existence which is the human end. A man would be 
happier — would have enjoyed a more continuous life of satisfied 
feeling — who led with average success the life of a healthy 
and vigorous savage for thirty years, and then was clubbed 
and eaten by his enemy, than one who lived to be fifty or 

sixty, but was all the time being slowly worn away by unre- 

mitting toil for the barest modicum of food and raiment upon 
which life can be supported. It is mere thoughtlessness to 
suppose that you can measure the worth of a man’s life to 
himself by years and months. 

(2) Or it may be urged that all but the lowest classes 
of wage-earners have, after all, a less hard life than that 
of a free sjivage or semi-savage. They are sure of a meal, 

and they can send for the doctor when they are ill ! True, 

but we all know even a hard life is more enjoyable when 
you are your own jiiaster than one of more creature com- 
forts in which you are some one else’s slave. It is not 
because the slave is not fed and doctored that slaves commonly 
strike for liberty. And when one reflects on the kind oi 
existence to Avhich civilisation has damned our inatch-makers 
and potterj’-makers, one scarcely feels inclined to excuse the 
crime because the sufferers are not more numerous. Tiie 
Spanish girl’s aj)ology for her baby is not in place hrc. 

(.3) The optimist may ])load — and support his })lea by figures 
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— that the Avage-earners Avere Averse off eighty or a hundred 
years ago than they are now. I reply : (a) At least there was 
less " phossy jaAv ” and lead-poisoning. (&) Such improvements 
jis have been made have been mainly due not to advance in mere 
intellectual culture but to the efforts of conscious benevolence, 
often operating in a Avay AA'hich tends to sacrifice the full 
culture of the few to the health of the many. Let me take 
an instance. I suppose Ave should all consent — ^if the thing 
cannot be done otherwise — to safeguard the health of the 
match-making AA'orkers by prohibiting the use of the dangerous 
yellow phosphorus, even if the cost of matches has to be doubled 
to the consumer. But a piece of benevolent legislation which 
compelled the consumer to pay more for the necessaries of life 
would CO ipso diminish the funds he can afford to devote to 
the pursuits of the higher culture. The diminution in the 
case suggested AA'oukl be trivial, but that does not affect the 
principle. 

Hitherto AA*e haA'e been speaking of human " progress ” in 
the most general sense rather than of what would com- 
monly be called specially “ moral ” progress. We must noAv 
ask Avhat it is that is meant by this latter term, and whether 
it is a final fact of human life. In a sense, no doubt, all 
human progress might be said to be “ moral ” progress, inas- 
imich as all progress means closer approximation to the full 
realisation of our ideals and anticipations. But Avhat is meant 
by moral progress is something more than mere complete 
realisation of an ideal. What Ave mean by moral progress is 
progress in morality, i.e. a closer approximation to the realisa- 
tion of the ideal of ethics. That ideal is itself, as we have 
seen, a compromise, and may be roughly described as the 
attainment, by each member of the community, of as complete 
and permanent satisfaction as he can enjoy without interfering 
with the claims of other members of the community to similar 
satisfaction. In proportion as the type of character produced 
by a given body of social institutions is such as to make the 
achievement of this ideal possible, those institutions may be 
said, in comparison with others less adapted to this end, to 
exhibit moral progress. 

It becomes clear from this statement that moral progress 
is as much a thing of a double aspect as the moral ideal. 
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is not eftectecl excej)t at a considerable cost in loss of some 
kind or other. Still a further question remains to be raised. 
It were at lejist conceivable that no specifically moral qualities 
liavc to be sacrificed to the attainment of moral progress ; 
the world, it may be sjiid, grows from age to age more moral, 
and the qunlitie.s which are giudually eliminated from life 
in this ]U’oce.s.s, arc after all only physical. The points in 
which the fre.sh unfettered life of the nomad semi-savage 
has the advantage of the life of our modern centres of thought 
and industry arc not of a. moral kind. It is only in physical 
hardihood, steadiness of hand and nerve, quickness of eye 
and no.se and ejir, that the civilised world comes badly out of 
the comparison. In the moral qualities of self-control, truth- 
fulncivs, mercy, and the rest, the advantage is on our side. 
The whole price we have paid for our moral advance has. 
been the lo.'s.s of qualities that are at best of no moral worth. 
Hence, it might be argued, though we cannot assert that 
man’s apparent progre.ss has been without its drawbacks, we 
may say that iJiis apparent moral progress has involved no 
as])ect of vwral retrogression. 

Against this view of the case there are, however, the 
following insuperable objections. (1) It is quite impossible, 
after the fa.shion of i)opular philosophy, to draw a line between 
qualities that are moral and qualities that are not so. What- 
ever is felt by men to be worth having at all has, eo ipso, 
moral value, or rather, moral value is a tautologous expression, 
for the morality of a quality simply means its felt value. 
“We have already explained, in our third chapter, that the 
distinction between moral and physical qualities is simply 
one of convenience — qualities of temper, taste, and mind gener- 
ally being called moral qualities, jpa?' exedhme, only because 
they are more directly and universally of advantage to the 
community than purely physical qualities. The best proof 
of the arbitrary nature of the ordinary distinction may be 
obtained by making the attempt to draw the line in any 
single case between the merely physical disposition, which is 
supposed to have no moral value, and its “ moral ” analogue. 
When, for instance, does " physical ” courage begin to contain 
an element of moral value? Wlien does physical chastity 
begin to acquire the worth you suppose to belong only to 
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moral continence ? Afs Mr, Bradley has well said, if you once 
deny that such a quality as courage has a moral value in 
those cases where it appears to be purely “physical,” you will 
find yourself logically driven to deny that it ever has a moral 
value in any case.^ Whatever is the object of approbation, 
has, for us at any rate, moral worth. 

(2) And further, we cannot admit that the only or the 
most important losses of civilisation have been merely physical 
qualities. Think for a moment impartially of some of the 
qualities apparently possessed by our semi-civilised' forefathers 
a thousand years ago or more, and now disappearing, one after 
the other, from our modem civilisation. Some of these qualities 
you may reasonably say we may suffer to vanish without much 
lamentation. Compared with ourselves, our ancestors were 
cmel, hasty, intolerant, selfish. Mercifulness to our enemies, 
patience with the follies of our ftiends, tolerance of other 
men’s con-victions, regard for their just claims, — all these are 
among the gaius of the English race since the days when it 
first came over to conquer and plunder in our island. Some 
of the practices of our fathers, their cuttings of “ ernes ” upon 
the bodies of their enemies, their habit of settling a feud by 
“ burning in ” a man -with all his old folk and womenkind, 
appear to us now so detestable as to be hardly credible of 
men from whom we boast ourselves to have derived good 
part of our best qualities. 

Yet our ancestors, at their worst, if we will but re- 
cognise it, had the good qualities of their defects. And 
we, on the other hand, have unmistakably the defects of 
our good qtuilities. If they were ruffians, we are fast be- 
coming sentimentaEsts. Along with the cruelty and turbul- 
ence, ci'rilisation threatens to rob us of the courage, the 
self-reliance, the promptitude in act of the earher generation.s. 
We are lass crael in our enmities, but we make up for the 
change by a subtler and viler form of craelty, the mercy 
that “ pardons those that kill.” We are less rash in enforcing 
unreasonable claims: but at the same time we are learning 
to balance reason agaiust reason, and intere.st against interest, 
in a way that in many cases saps the very qjrings of all 
resolutene.S 3 in act. We are more compassionate, and out 
’ Ajf/jearance and Reality, p. 437, footnote. 
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compassion is continually defeating its own objects by ex- 
pending itself on the scoundrel and the ne’er-do-well. There 
is a constantly growing and formidable severance among us 
between the men of action and the men of conscientious 
principle. Regard for moral principle is more and more tend- 
ing to degenerate iuto a scrupulosity that stands aghast at 
all prompt and vigorous action, and, by a natural reaction, 
decision and energy, divorced from conscience and principle, 
are constantly being degraded into a sort of theatrical ruffian- 
ism, which makes open mock of all distiuctions of right 
and wrong, honour and dishonour, and thinks every protest 
against its extravagances amply refuted by a vulgar gibe 
at the “unctuous rectitude” that shrinks from profitable 
villainy. 

These may sound exaggerated phrases, but I would 
suggest to any one who objects to them an easy test of their 
truth. One may, I suppose, gauge the average moral opinion 
of the community fairly well by a sufficiently extensive 
examination of the various organs of public opinion on current, 
social, and political questions. Now I put it to any unbiassed 
reader, whether it is not the case that the major part of 
our public press is at this moment so permeated with the 
dry rot of a sUly sentimentalism on the one hand, and the 
plague of a blatant “Imperialism,” that glories in nothing 
so much as its indifference to every consideration of honour 
and justice, on the other, that it is all but impossible for a 
man who is neither a knave nor a fool to sympathise, except 
by accident, with the utterances of the organs of any of our 
parties on any social or even political question of moment. 
These evil qualitites, it may be said, are only ephemeral, 
but even if that be true of the forms of expression they 
obtain, it is surely not true of the spirit either of sickly 
sentimentalism or of swaggering anti-sentimentalism. 

Take a fiurther instance of the way in which changes 
wrought in the form of society cause valuable moral qualities 
to disappear. No one, I imagine, — at least no one who candidly 
tries to look facts in the face, — can doubt that in many ways it 
would be a moral advance if the national jealousies and foolish 
commercial rivalries which at present endanger the peace of the 
world were to give place to broader sympathies and .a . 0 
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rational conception of national interest. In many ways the 
world would be the better for it, if we could abolish or, at any 
rate, minimise war. At the same time who can doubt that if 
reason and humanity ever succeed in making war an impossi- 
bility or even a rare contingency, there Avill disappear along 
with the need for exposm-e in the field much of the high 
heroic fortitude which we now prize as one of the noblest 
developments of the ethical character ? 

You say even if there were no wars,, there are dangers 
enough to be faced at home in time of peace, — there is 
plenty of room in any community where there are firemen 
and policemen and doctors for the practice of the most 
heroic fortitude and self-devotion. But benevolent effort is 
working as hard to diminish the risks of fire and murder 
and infectious disease as it is to do away with national 
enmities. Who can doubt that society would gain in 
moral vigour in some ways by the suppression of ciime 
and disease as well as by the abolition of the follies and 
jealousies that are the cause of war ? Thus the moral 
improvement of society in one direction would seem to involve 
as one of its essential conditions the destruction of the condi- 
tions which call into being one of our most cherished moral 
virtues. War and peace have each their own characteristic 
virtues and their own peculiar vices, and if, as seems the case, 
the general moral advancement of mankind needs to be 
furthered by approximation to a continuous state of peace, 
it is clear that general moral advancement would necessitate 
the loss of some moral qualities of no slight value. 

There is in all this nothing at which we have any reason to 
be surprised after the results reached in our discussion of the 
moral ideal. The practicable moral ideal, we said, is essen- 
tially a compromise effected for working purposes between 
two different aspects of the good which are perpetually 
tending to diverge from one another. We ought therefore 
to expect that the presence of these imperfectly reconciled 
tendencies will make itself felt in any account we can frame 
of moral progress. What, from the point of view of the 
impartial distribution of satisfactions over the whole social 
area, is advance, may appear, from the standpomt of highest 
attainable individual perfection, retrogression and vice versa. 
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As the moral ideal itself is not eindeutig , — to use a convenient 
and scarcely translatable Teutonisin, — we can hardly be sur- 
prised if the .course of moral development should admit of more 
than one interpretation. 

We have reached our present result by a comparison, the 
lines of which have been barely indicated in what has been 
written above, between the civilised and the primitive stages 
of one and the same national history. Similar inferences 
might have been drawn from a comparison between our own 
civilisation and those of ancient Greece and Rome. Unequal 
as are the chances of satisfaction afforded by our modern social 
institutions to different individuals, they , are at any rate less 
scandalously unequal than was the case under the highest 
civilisation of the ancient world. The proportion of persons 
excluded from all chance of participation in the life of culture, 
liigh as it is, is at least less among us than in any of the 
older commimities which rested upon an industrial basis of 
avowed slavery. The very hypocrisy which leads us to deny, 
imtil forced into confession, that the thing slavery still exists 
among us under fairer names, is a sign of our advance, for it 
shows that we are at least aware of the evil and ashamed 
of it. If social justice be taken as the basis of a comparison 
there can be little doubt that we have made, with all our 
shortcomings, enormous advances upon earlier civilisations. 

If the standard of comparison had been rather the complete- 
ness and many-sidedness of the fullest individual characters 
produced by different types of social order, it is not so clear 
that we could have given judgment in our own favour. With 
the disappearance of the old societies in which learning and 
culture had not as yet become professionalised, and in which 
every man belonging to the upper class or dominant race had 
lifelong leisure to devote exclusively to intellectual pursuits, 
there has disappeared irrecoverably something of the grace 
and charm of that Hellenic culture in which the deepest 
wisdom was wedded to the utmost felicity of expression and 
dignity of manner. The works of the wisest and most 
eloquent of modern sages cannot but appear tainted with the 
ill-mannered and clumsy professionalism of the sophist when 
compared with the awful grace of Plato, It is the all but 
complete absence of all that we understand by this word 
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prof^onalisni ” from tlie scientific and the civic life of 
the better class of Greeks that gives to them as philosophers, 
as soldiere, and as statesmen, a certain air of combined dignifrv 
and frank open-mindedness which we, among whom everv 
considerable pursuit has become for good or bad a Brodtcissen- 
schaft, can envr but do not know how to reproduce. I need 
not laboui* my point any further : the little that has been said 
may suggest to the reader a more extended train of reflection 
which wiU, I think, convince him that such moral "progress” 
as we have actually made since the days of Plato and Aristotle 
has been purchased by the sacrifice of qualiti^ which are in 
themselves of high moral worth. 

What is the upshot of all this argumentation ? Are we 
to assert that there is after ail no such thing as moral " pro- 
gress ” in the world, but merely changes which bring us neither 
nearer to nor further from our ideal? Scarcely: for us the 
fact that the all but unanimous voice of instructed men who 
have no desire to pose as apologists or as iconoclasts pronounces 
that the moral tone of socie^ has risen since the days of the 
Greeks or of our own fathers, is sufficient proof that the 
progress baa been reaL like other questions of mere ethics, 
the question whether the world has progressed morally durin|g 
the last three thousand years is one upon which the or&tV 
terrarum must be the only and the final judge. But we say, 
first, moral progress is not an vltirnate fact : our moral gains, 
as we can often see in particular cases, have had to be paid 
for by losses of one kind and another : and next, moral progress 
is progress towards the realisation of an ideal built on com- 
promise — an ideal that falls to pieces the moment it is subjected 
to serious and honest philosophical analysis; and therefore 
what appears as progress, when judged with fecial reference 
TO one of the materially conflicting aspects of the ideal, may 
be looked upon as retrogression when estimated with reference 
to the other. 

Do not let us be misunderstood here. As I have said 
already more than once, on the whole in making the most 
of your own life you are also doing the best you can for 
society. The confiictmg aspects of the moral ideal are after 
all outgrowths from the same p^ehological root of approbation, 
and arise by divergent evolution from within, not by the 
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artificial forcing together from without of iudependeut lines 
of tliought and action. So with all moral progress tow'ards 
the ideal. We may well admit that, on the whole, such a 
reorganisation of society as increases the pressure upon each 
individual of the claims of the rest, also increases the oppor- 
tmiities of the average individual for making the most of his 
own gifts and talents. My point is simply that this average 
giin has been ]uirchased by the loss of certain elements of 
value from the few supreme xiroducts of our social culture. 
If the average man has more op])ortunities for making the 
most of himself in England to-day than he would have had 
in the Athens of the fourth centmy b.c., the few supreme 
individuals have, as fiir as I can see, rather less. It is 
sciircely possible for any man mider the changed conditions 
of existence to realise the ideal of high and perfect self- 
culture as the Platos and Aristotles could. We may well 
acquiesce in l.hc general judgment of mankind that the price 
is worth paying, but we should not blind ourselves to the fact 
that it has been paid. 

Of the general character of the relative progress that we 
admit to have been made by Christian civilisation there is 
little need to speak here in any detail. The nature of it 
might indeed easily be inferred from W’hat has been said of 
the peculiarities of the practical moral ideal. A moral 
development which arises from the very struggle of mankind 
to establish a type of society permanently secure, as far as 
may be, from attacks from without and from dissolution from 
within, can take but one direction. It must tend directly or 
indirectly to the creation of institutions under which the 
opportunities for the conflict between the claims of self-culture 
and the claims of social justice are increasingly diminished ; 
in this way and in no other can social stability be ensured. 
And we said in our last chapter that this is, on the whole, the 
course which has been followed by social — and consequently 
by moral — evolution. 

The great ethical instrument of such social advance 
• we know to have been the growth of a feeling of common 
interests and sympathies among indiidduals who stood out- 
side the narrow political limits which were in the main 
set by ancient practice, and to a less extent by ancient 
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theory, to moral obligation. Tlie foundation of tlie -world- 
empires of Alexander and Casar and the appearance, almost 
contemporaneously with the empire of the Csesars, of a 
Church with a universal mission and a thirst for universal 
spiritual domination have notoriously been the chief factors 
in the creation of our modern tjpe of civilisation. Of the 
two influences that of the universal Church must, on the 
•whole, be regarded as the more abiding and the more potent. 
Scarcely had the Roman Empire furnished the Church with 
the necesstiry machinery for its world-wide task when it began 
itself to fall to pieces under the pressture of the barbarian in- 
roads from the north and east. Slow as the disinteffiation of 
the Imperial system was, it has, one thinks, been by now 
finally effected. Once more the national has triumphed over 
the universal and imperialistic ideal of political organisa- 
tion, If the result has not been the re-establisliment of the 
narrowly national Hellenic conception of moral obligation, 
we shall not be far wrong in attributing our deliverance 
from so retrograde a development to the influence of a common 
Christianity upon peoples who have hardly anything else in 
common. 

Modem humanitarian sentiment is so apt to dwell — and not 
without reason — upon the bad side of Christian cosmopolitanism, 
its religious persecutions and wars for a creed, that it is perhaps 
worth while to point out, what is surely ob-vious enough, that 
these hateful phenomena are simply the reverse side of the 
operation of a beneficial sentiment. Wars between nations of 
different confessions are, after all, a significant indication of 
their recognition of interests and ties which are more than 
merely national. The strife of creeds, with all its abominations, 
is simply the other side of the humanitarian spirit itself. If 
there were no wars of religion in the Hellenic world,^ the 
cause lay not in any broad spirit of intellectual tolerance, but 
in the narrowness and exclusiveness of the Greek ethical ideals. 
It is to the strength of the Christian sentiment of cosmo- 
politanism that we owe it that the conflict between our 
patriotic and our humanitarian ideals affords the impartial 
student of current ethical opinion so striking an illustration of 

^ The “Sacred” -wars were, of course, not wars of religion in the modem sense, 
but wars inspired by local, commercial, and political rivalries. 
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the internal contradiction and duality which we have found to 
lie at the very root of morality,^ 

Our reflections upon progress thus lead us inevitably to the 
conclusion we have already reached in om account of the moral 
ideal. If progress were found to be a process of continuous 
approximation to a single coherent and all-embracing social 
ideal, there would he some ease for the view that metaphysics 
can supply us with an account of that ideal. But if progress 
towards the realisation of some aspects of the ideal is only to 
be got by neglecting other aspects, then once more we must 
claim that the ideal is itself full of contradiction and confusion. 
If it be true that all moral progress is effected by the loss of 
qualities of confessed moral value, then once more we have 
shown that the theories and hypotheses of ethics are a 
necessarily imperfect and self-contradictory attempt to unite 
in one consistent system refractory and inconsistent aspects of 
the world of experienced fact. The point of view of a “ pure ” 
experience, from which aU this confusion and conflict would 
be seen to be only apparent, has .not been, and cannot be, 
attained so long as we remain within the limits of the science 
of ethics. 

And the moment we make this admission we are also confess- 
ing that we cannot, as moralists, say what or how great modi- 
fications of our characteristic point of view would be necessary 
before the standpoint of " pure ” experience could be reached. 
If all the concepts we have as moralists, to operate with — 
“ self,” " self-culture,” " benevolence,” “ progress,” and the rest 
— ^involve the presence of an unknown amount of error, arising 
from 'our inability to see the whole facts of existence at once, 
then ethics, however great its value as a provisional description 

^ It is easy, of course, to deny tbe existence of a conflict by setting up either 
“ My country, right or wrong ! ” or “ Humanity before my country ! ” as absolute and 
unquestionable moral principles. But I do not envy the intellectual condition of any 
one who is content to accept maxims of this kind without serious misgiving. Of 
course, it is once more true that on the wJiole you serve the cause of humanity bj' 
serving your country’s interests, but it seems irrational to deny the possibility of a 
collision. It is at least barely thinkable that under certain circum.stances humanit}', 
as a whole, might visibly stand to gain by the destruction of such an institution as 
the British Empire. What would be duty of an English citizen in such a case ? I 
at least do not see how to answer the question on theoretical grounds. Practically, 
I suppose the course approved by the general conscience would be to do all you can 
to keep your country from acting “ wrongly," but, if you fail, to stand by your countrj' 
when the crisis comes, “right or wrong," through thick and thin. But, like other 
practically advisable courses, this is a mere unprincipled compromise. 

X 
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af..‘^iiinj>lion!t wlin-li you mud. not (juo-ition^ mu! » orifu.vio:)s that 
y<»u niu.‘:t. iirii at.t**ni]>l. to U]*, that tlir- !}H“.'ul:it.iv(; iritolU.-ct, 
i-an litul jn-nmniriit .’.ifinfiiHion for it' fl'-rtiami ftir an a"f-/»unf- 
of fiif-ta wliicli ‘that! 1 m- all* iufltiiivi': arul tinally fn-t; from 
inl'Tinl f'otiir.uli'-tion. 


]*<tliif.<, in a \vortl, oominit-' liolh tin* fault-' wliif-h our tin:*, 
(■1i!ij»t(‘r found to Ik- jni-ojiirald'- front in<'‘n*ly ])rf>v5‘'ioii::l 
do.-'tTijition!; (if tlif world; it mnlilat''.; tin; faot.v it f'-tn it,-df 
to dir.’criltc, and it «.onlr.idi> t>> it- df irt its a'Ofjtml of tlium. 
Nor fan yoti, v/o mu.^'l add, ift rid of oitln.-r vi'.o Fy cU-volion 
to Uut othor. If vou mutilatf tlu* lafl- ’. till ftirtluT l>v ndin;; 
out all that v.'ill nt)t t-omo und*T .••onu; nnu a‘<jM-f;t of tliu idual, 
•siKrli a.s .Molf-rfnli.‘-alion or .<-'fM'ial .‘•••rvico, tho romaind'.T v.'ill, iW 
wo li.avo found, Im? no If.--? ftill of fronlr.idiflion than F-;fore. 
K you re.-mlve to iiadtido liieni all, rarfh:.--? wljfcthor or not 
your account doci? not lu-'-Jumc contriidic.tory pnncijdc-.-". you will 
still find, so long as yoji do not widen your view till it t<'ike.s 
in «// the fact.s of human ljh\ and indeed of the W'orld’s hi.st*)n% 
that there >ire rcdeviint hicts you h:ivc neglectciL And when 
you do include (i//, your science has ccju-ed to he ethics. Vou 
arc in the sjiiue dileiuma which confronts vou whenever \'ou 


try to trojit the j)ro}>o.-?Uions of any de]).irt mental science 
a.s absolute jdiilo.-ojihical truth. You cannot get a finally 
coherent account of fr?n/ facts without giving an account of r/f 
facts, and a science whicli took account of all facts, if such .'i 
science there w'ero, would not give you tho.se particular working 
h}'i>otheses about the connection of special fiict.s which you 
require for the purjio.se.s of practical life. Every departmental 
science — ethics among the iiuraher — is only of value because it 
is not the whole truth; for any comjdete account of reality 
w’ould, in becoming complete, cease to be a mere science 
about things and become the direct experience of them. As 
the Alexandrian Platonists knew, it is not by knowledge or 
science, hut in an intuition that is something more and less 
than knowledge, and cannot be described in language appropriate 
to our roundabout conceptual modes of experience, that the 
absolute whole, if apprehended at all, would have to he appre- 
hended. 
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And ethics is not even metaphj^sies. Por metaphysics, 
we found, although like all forms of knowledge incapable of 
giving us the full and final experience of the absolute whole 
to which we aspire, at least gives us a consistent and coherent 
account of its formal characteristics, and the confusions and 
contradictions of ethical theory do not even do so much as 
that. It is not even the fullest and final expression of our 
liuman and defective experience of the side of life it professes 
to illustrate, as we shall see in a later chapter, when we come 
to deal with what is commonly called “religion.” Prom 
beginning to end, its assumptions are arbitrary and confiicting, 
and its conclusions only satisfying so long as you do not think 
too closely about them. In j\Ir. Bradley’s terminology, it 
presents us onlj' ndth “ appearance,” not with “ reality.” Or, to 
put the same thing in the alternative phraseology of our first 
cliapter, an experience which can be adequately expressed by 
tlie concepts and theories of ethics is no “ piure ” experience, 
but one riddled through and distorted with symbolic " imtruth.” 
No great religion, as Mr. Bradley very aptly reminds us,^ has 
ever treated mere morality as in itself the one thing necessary. 
Tlie reason is not, as superficial critics are fond of informing 
us, that religion is at heart a mere outgrowth of immoral 
superstition, so much as that in mere morality there is nothing 
that can satisfy for any length of time the aspirations of any 
human heart. MTien it does not rise into religion morality 
sinks into a formal and heartless pedantry of legalism, with 
just enough vitality about it to make its possessor as miserable 
as he makes every one else. 

But I am anticipating unduly the investigations of a later 
chapter. Let me close the present discussion with a word or 
two in recapitulation of some of our results. The moral ideal, 
so far as it is i^racticable at all, is essentially a compromise. 
I do not, of course, mean to tall into the error, attributed by 
Mr. Bradley to popular ethics, of trying to compound a coherent 
ethical theory by bringing together two supposedly independent 
etliical ideals into an artificial conjunction. As our third 
chapter has shown, we are quite at one with him in holding 
that self-realisation and self-sacrifice are aspects of a single 
but radically self-contradictory mental process, and that, in the 

^ Aji^earatKX and Reality, p. 420. 
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majority of cases, you realise yourself most fully in forgetting 
self in the rlischargo «)f the duties of your station. 

The only joints in which the view enunciated in tliis essay 
seems to me to diifer in its main outlines from that expressed 
in the cluiptcr on “Goodness” in Apj^carance and Reality — a 
chapter to wliicli I believe myself to owe, directly or indirectly, 
wliatcvcr in this essay is true — arc these two: (1) We have 
perhaps over-emphasised the possibility and even frequency 
of collisions between tlie ideal of self-cultivation and that of 
beneficent self-sacrifice. Mr. Bradley perhaps tends, on the 
other hand, to treat such collisions as rarer than they really are. 
In any case, the question of principle is not affected by so 
minor a difference. It is, of course, practically impossible to 
e.xclude the danger of mistaking what may be due to peculi- 
arities of individual temperament for characteristics of human 
experience in general.^ (2) With Mr. Bradley the conflicting 
aspects of the moral ideal are those of self-realisation and self- 
sacrifice, which, as he explains it, is not necessarily social, but 
includes what, in om: last chapter, we called self-discipline. 
I have prefeiTed to regard “justice” or “social service” the 
opposite side of the antithesis, on the ground that self-disc, iphne 
and self-sacrifice, to be morally justifiable, must be showm. to 
issue in the realisation of some approved experience eitheir for 
myself or for others. Egoistic self-discipline thus seems to 
me to be properly distinguished in ethics from socially beneJi- 
cent self-sacrifice. Again, self-discipline, I take it, is always 
approved for its results in seeming satisfactions to some one 
else, if not to myself. Hence the ends which from time to 
time come into conflict in the moral life seem best described 
as those of self-culture and social justice or benevolence. This, 
again, is properly a merely minor difference. The fact that 
all self-realisation implies self-denial, and that consequently 
all self-denial is not directly social in its objects, we . have, of 
course, conceded. 

To return to our recapitulation of results. From the 

^ Yet how many of ns are there who do not sympathise with the spirit of Faust s 
half-pitying, half-envying address to the self-complacent Wagner ; — 

“ Du hist dir nur des einen Triehs bewusst ; 

0 leme nie den anderen kennen ! 

Zwei Seden wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust, 

Die eine will sich von den anderen trennen,” etc. 
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duality of tlie moral ideal we found that it follows that 
morality never quite gives us what we are aiming at, and that 
the only way to avoid ultimate disappointment, so long as 
you remain within the categories of the purely ethical 
consciousness, is to shut your eyes to the inconsistency of your 
own actions and take special care to see only one side of their 
results at a time. To live for self-culture in real earnest, we 
found, is to discover in the end that you have worn your.'self 
out in the pm'suit of a chhnsera. To devote yourself to 
disinterested public activity is, if you will look closely, to 
create suffering as well as to relieve it. To adopt the social 
code of your class and discharge the duties of your station 
without questioning is the best way to avoid discontent and 
failure; but you must, if you resolve on this life. of convenient 
compromise, be j)repared to be indifferent to the logical 
consistency of your conduct. 

With these results agreed those of oiu- examination of 
the nature of moral progress. And the conclusion to be 
drawn from the whole of the evidence before us is that 
ethics is a science resting entirely upon a basis of everyday 
generalisation from experience, that its hypotheses are merely 
provisional, and that none of its leading concepts will stand 
the test of thorough metaphysical criticism. Before we go 
on to complete our argument by a fuller discussion of certain 
ultimate ethical dilemmas and their disappearance in the 
religious experience, we shall, in the chai)ter which im- 
mediately follows, turn aside to consider certain minor hut 
not unimportant developments of ethical theory. Chaj). vi. 
Avill deal with the ethical significance of pleasure and its rela- 
tion to duty. 


Supplementary Note to Chapter Five — On the 
P uiNciPLE OF Sufficient Reason 

I do not propose, in the following remarks, to write a conijtlete 
metaphysical essay upon the meaning of causation, but only to 
make the position adopted in the text a little clearer. For a 
fuller discussion of the problem I may refer to the chajUer.N on 
“ Motion ” and on “ Causation in Ajtpcarocn' urjl JUalify, and also to 
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the sixth cliaptcr of Psycholofjic als JirfahrnnysvnsscnschaJ'i, by H. 
Cornelius, a work to whicli I liavc liad more 1<lian once to confess 
myself indebted. The object of the account I now subjoin is 
si7nply to exhibit my own position by contrast with two opposing 
errors — the mistake which takes causality for an ultimate meta- 
physical principle, and that which sets it aside altogether on 
occasion in the interests of “spontaneity” or “free will.” For 
convenience' sake I number the propositions w’hich I desire to 
advance upon the subject. 

(1) Causality, as popularly understood, has no place in any 
science that undei’stJinds its business. What seems to be popularly 
meant by a "cause”? Not a mere “unconditional antecedent.” 
For popular philosophy has always been inexplicably angry at 
the suggestion that causation can be resolved into more succession. 
The popular idea seems to bo that there is a something, vaguely 
designated as “ force ” or “activity,” in the cause which “ makes ” 
the effect come into being. When wo ask for an example of this 
“activity” popular philosophy sends us to our own kinajsthetic 
sensations, sometimes asserting that the feeling of “ effort ” is the 
activity in question, sometimes merely declaring that we are 
conscious of activity, without further description of the alleged 
mode of consciousness. Such an account of causation is, for more 
reasons than one, worse than useless. For {a) science requires 
a concept of causal relation which can be applied indiscriminately 
to the changes in the organic and in the inorganic world. We 
should have no right to apply to the inanimate world a concept 
which could only be regarded as valid, if the feeling of effort be 
supposed also to exist in the inorganic world, and (&), as Hume 
long ago showed, there is no direct experience of “activity.”^ 
In our own voluntary movements, as elsewhere, all that psycho- 
logical analysis reveals is sequence of Idncesthetic, sensations upon 
previous ideas or perceptions of the special sense. Introspection 
discovers no tie of the kind popularly meant by a “cause,” 
connecting ideas with kinsesthetic sensation. As for the feeling 
of “ effort,” it' can easily be seen to be not the consciousness of 
causality, but a conscious effect of attempted voluntary movement 
under certain special conditions. As scientific reasoners, whose 
object it is to free our concepts of any unintelligible and super- 
flous elements to which no experience corresponds, we must 
therefore purify our theories of causation from all implications of 
mysterious activity. Like “ force ” and “ energy,” “ cause ” must 
mean something which can be stated in terms of experienced 
succession, or it must mean nothing. 


^ Hume's contention is not, so far as I can see, refuted .by pointing out that the 
one feature wliich does discriminate the relation of cause and effect from that of mere 
sequence, its continuousness, is certainly learnt from experience of our ou n movements. 



(2) For science causation means cordimous change or sequence 
under definite conditions. Each of the sciences which deal with 
questions of causation is contented when it has succeeded in 
assigning a number of definite conditions under which a given 
change will regularly be found to occur, and without which it will 
not take place. Of the supposed “ mysterious tie ” of causality, 
as believed in by the vulgar and philosophers who write for the 
vulgar, science knows nothing. Its problem, in the search for 
cause, is always that formulated by Bacon, to find for each “nature ” 
or peculiar form of happening ^ some condition or set of conditions 
such that when the conditions are present the given “ nature ” is 
also infallibly present, and not otherwise {Nov. Org. ii. 4). 

In passing, one may remark that these statements are not affected 
by the supposed Plurality of Causes. Strictly speaking, there can 
be no such thing as the Plurality of Causes, and the belief in it arises 
merely from intellectual incompetence or haste. Wherever it is 
alleged that two events which are precisely alike have had different 
causes, you will find on examination that part of the events has 
been tacitly overlooked. It is said, for instance, that death may 
be caused either by a gunshot or by drowning ; but it is forgotten 
that death phis a hole in the body with a bullet at the bottom of 
it is not brought about by drowning, nor death from asphyxiation 
accompanied Avith the filling of the lungs with water by shooting. 
If men really believed in the so-called “ Plurality of Causes " in 
the case of the event death, they would hardly hold inquests upon 
bodies found dead, and the considerations which apply in this case 
apply in all. To believe seriously in the Plurality of Causes would 
be to believe in differences which make no difference, in conditions 
which condition nothing. 

True, the presence or absence of some circumstance may 
seem to make no perceptible difference to the particular “ effect ” 
Ave may be studying, but then it must never be forgotten 
that there are no isolated effects. The complete “effect” or 
“ event ” at any moment is the whole condition of the universe. 
You have only to take a more extensive view of the circum- 
stance to find that no condition or antecedent is merely orna- 
mental or idle ; each influences the course of what happens in 
some direction, if not in the particular direction with which you 
happen to be concerning yourself. Hence science never feels that 
her causal explanations are satisfactory so long as they leave open 
to the inquirer a choice among a “ Plurality of Causes ” for the 
event in which he is interested. The aim of all science is, in cases 
of such apparent “ plurality,” to discover still more remote , 
conditions which determine when an “ effect ” is produced in one 

1 This is an iigly-looldng word, hut it seems the most convenient translation of 
yiveffis or Gesehehen, and I therefore occasionally avail myself of it. 
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and whan i>i anotlior of tlic variotiH rorujftivaldft ways. Until the 
^:ear(!ll for cujho has become a pcarch for the “ .Suflicient Pcason” 
or “I'olality of Jbe Coiiflitiottp ” of an cven(, it is not stnctly 
pcicnt.ific in character. 

(3) '1 he or ToUfHtij of (joudUimm is, however, 

never to be ttllimately fotind. The ideal of scientific explanation, 
we can easily sec, is at once nalnral aiid self-contradictory. The 
object of “ ex]danation ” is to fill np the gaj)S in our experience by 
connect infj one experience with another by the simplest and most 
coherent a'^sumptions. The ideal of this process woidd bo the 
reduction of the whole course of the world-process into a single 
porfcclh’ colicrcnt system, and it is precisely this reduction of all 
that hap]>cns to system that .science attempts in its search for 
c.ausc5 or rciisons. But the ultimate completion of this .cearch for 
rcasotis, if it could be att.aincd, would i>c .'clf-destnictivc. For 
until your “antecedent’’ .and “consequent” .are c.ach of them 
widened to take in the whole contents of the universe vou have 
not got either the ‘irholr cfTect or the “Totality of Conditions” 
demanded by the scientific idc.al of explanation. 

So long, for instance, a.s any circumstance in the universe is left 
out of con.sidcralion in j’our st.atcmentof the conditions of .an event, 
your enumeration is incomplete, and you cannot with certainty 
say that any variation in the disregarded or ttnknown conditions 
might not affect the event to be explained. In practice, of course, 
you can appeal to your past success in deducing from your 
assumptions results according with the observed course of events 
as a proof ih.at the particular “effects” you arc studying are 
independent of variations in other condition.': than those you 
have already taken into account ; but no amount of past successful 
deduction will warrant you in .asserting that your calculations may 
not at any moment be upset by some change in circumstances 
hitherto unregarded or undiscovered. You h.ave not really 
asccrt.aincd the true “sufficient” reason or given the true ex- 
planation until both “ conditions ” and “ event ” arc made to include 
everything in the universe. And when they are thus made all- 
inclusive the possibility of explanation vanishes.^ As soon as 
conditions and event are alike widened to include everything, they 
become identicjil. The “ conditions ” are now the whole contents 
of the universe, and the resultant event is the s.ame. 

^ Strictly spc.iking, “totality of conditions” is a doubly contradictory phrase. 
For (1) .'IS soon as the “conditions ” are completely st.-ited. they .are the event and are 
no longer properly conditions at all. And (2) they are not a “totality" 
pendent realities which you can add together, but a single .all-embracing fact Mill s 
lan^na^e about the “sum" of conditions alway.:: provokes one to .ask— ^at ^ ^ 
conation ? But though logically doubly inaccurate the phrase has its practiciu 
convenience, .and I do not hesitate to use it, subject to the considerations mentioneu 
in this note. 
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Or, lo put the same thing in another way, you regard one event 
A as the exphmixon of another event B because the general scheme 
of the tiniversc is, in your opinion, so constructed that A and 
I> arc always conjoined. Unless both A and B are equivalent to 
the whole contents of the universe, the statement, as we have 
seen, can never be made with full confidence ; as soon as A and 
B get this meaning, the statement becomes a piece of unmeaning 
tautology. You cannot with anj*^ sense assert that the fact that 
the whole contents of the universe are at one moment A and the 
next B is explained by the general construction of the universe, 
for the fact atid the explanation arc clearly identical. Only 
connection of j^art with part can be explained by exhibiting the 
common connection of both parts with a wider whole; the behaviour 
of a whole which has nothing outside it is, from the nature of the 
case, incapable of explanation. 

Two alternatives are thus left to us. We see that explanation 
is (rt) alwa}'.^* imperfect, and (6) has its limits. You can never 
completely explain anulliinff, and there is no sense in asking for an 
<!X])lanation of erendhinn. With regard to the successive states 
of the univcr.^c as a whale we may take one of two lines. ( 1 ) We 
mav sav that the univcr.se is in a condition of “ absolute,” i.e. of 
causelcs.s, becoming. It is now A, again B, and yet again C, but 
t here is iw reason for the succession — it simply hapjiens so. In 
other words, we may set tip chance or falc (for both are names for 
the same “ ab.?olutc ” becoming) ns the last word about the universe. 
And to this deification of ch.ance or fate every philosophy which 
regards change and time as fully real, i.e. as characteristics of the 
whole universe as a whole, must in the end come, however it may 
disguise the result from itself by talk of spontaneity or freedom 
or the movement of the notion, or what not. Yet it must surely 
be manifest that this view, call it by what name you will, is 
fundamentally self-contradictory. When you say, the whole is in 
a jiroccss of constant becoming in virtue of which it is now A, now 
B, now C, you seem to be asserting that what is A is the same as 
B and as C, and yet somehow A, B, C are not the same, but are 
dificrent. And this seems quite irrational and unintelligible. 

It is true that in any partial process of change within the 
whole we have to make just this assertion, that what seems dif- 
ferent, and therefore up to a certain point is different, is yet the 
same. But in the case of any partial process we can justify our 
statement by explanations the gist of which is always that, if you 
take the right and scientific point of view, you will find the difference 
disappearing. E.ff., there has been a redistribution of the energy of 
a material system among its component parts, and this makes it 
appear different from what it was before ; but the total energy of 
the system and its relation to other systems has not altered, and 
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otliiT jksrli.'kl >y.'tviiii. 15m in Uio ca*'’ «»f the ir!j’!i^ ii nothing to which it .<itar.iii 
in iXTinnnrntly iiii-nlicnl rchilioni umltT its various tr.insriimntious. Is it more 
rea.soniihlo to jcty iluii A li:is 15, simply hivausc the eiiiTity of tlie two sj-stiiiis 

is the ftiiiii', titan it wmilil lii' to .•■ay that a .shillini: lia.s l-’iv.-r.f a mark because the. 
puruha.siut; power of liotli is equal 1 lloroiuini: Keeius itnineaniu!; except where you 
liave n .eystem wliieii, uliile ulianriiig. retaln.s permanent relations to .something else. 

I do not here rai.se the question, which would need discussion in a set tre.atiseon 
mctapliy.sies, wlietlier there is ultiniatclr any meaning in calling the whole uiiiver.sc a 
conservative material sy.stem. If the rea'ler will rellect upon tlie crilicifin of Stallo. 
Cotwjilx of .tfcHlerii /‘hijsie.i, p. 27C ; llradiey, Ai'i^ciimnee uv.il licalily, foot-note on 
p. Sill (cd. 1) ; and Mftajihyuf, p. 209 jr., he will, 1 think, have little dilliculty 
in coming to his own conclusion on the snhject. I need liavdly say that I am not to 
ho understood n.s endorsing all the vicw.s expre.s.sed in tlie.<e ji.i-ssagc.s allhongh tlie 
general argument in them nil appears to me unanswerable. I do not, for instance, 
feel .sure what i.s meant liy tlie " actual motion ’* spoken of hy Mr. Bradley, nor how 
it is supjkoscd to he measured. To bring his .statement into agreement witli physical 
science, “actual motion" must he inea.surcd hy the product of the mn.ss of a body 
into its velocity with reference to a standard direction. Cf. Stallo, pp. 70-75. 
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end : .‘'tiocc.'-pjoM wnulfl Ito reduced lo a diflercnco whicli is 110 
dinV.reiiro. And if A begins, lei. ns say, by being Aj and ends as 
A^. we have once more io ask how, on yonr princiides, and 
A„ can bnt.h be A. 'I’lins the doclrinc wliich begins by assuming 
I hat I'hangc, succession, and becoming are real characteristics 
of the whole as it. would appear lo a "jjnrc” experience, ends by 
contradiclijig it.sclf on every one of thc.se points. It says, there is 
;i change, withotil anylhing that change.s, becoming without any- 
thing that become.s, surcc.ssifui of indivisible and unextended 
moments. 

W«; seem ihtts driven lo the view ( 2 ) that change and becoming 
are ch.aracterislics not. of the whole, but oidy of its subordinate 
p.arls considered in relation to other parts. If wo could grasp the 
ftill nature of all reality in an individual experience, wo should be 
;iblc tti see how, wh;il. .'ipjiear.s as change when one partial S3rstcm 
i' »yjnipared with another iV, when the whole is .seen at once, self- 
Moniity and self-maintenance, much in the s.amc way as wo can 
cv<*n now .ceo that the variotis internal clnmges of the subordinate 
partial sy.ctems do not .aflect their idcnlitv, as shown in the per- 
manence of their relnlion.s to .'^till partial but wider systems. The 
doctrine that change and lu’coming arc mcrclj' relative is thus 
.••oen to be oidy the logical extousion of the process which is going 
<.n wherever scictiec of any kind shows u.s permanency of laws, 
and the redations expre.^-^ed b^* them, in what (0 the unscientific 
eye ajipoars constant- .alteration. According to this, which seems 
tile, onl^* iniolligilile theory, change and becoming would be merely 
what llerbart would call “partial” or “accidental” asi)ects of 
tealiiy — .ajijje.arance.s wliich all growth of .‘scientific insigheminimises, 
.and which wotild v.ani.*;!! altogether if once wo could lake in the 
whole contents of reality in a single comprehensive experience. 

It is true that, on this tlicoiy, no less than on the theory of 
“.absolute becoming,” we arc forced to maintain that time, becoming, 
and change are mere apjicaranccs, or, if you will, illusions ; but we 
can now hold this view, which is after all that of the Christian 
religion, without, having to contradict our own original assump- 
tions. Nor arc il.s intellectual diflicultics really as great as the.v 
appear. If wo will reflect uj)on the wa}^ in which short processes, 
M’hich can in nicmoiy bo analysed into an indefinito succession of 
jio.sjt.ions, appear in our direct experience of motion as contimx- 
onsljf filling a sensible pre.sont.,' wc shall at least bo able to imagine 
an experience to which the whole course of the world’s history 
from first to Iasi, may he continuously present as a single self- 

' On (Jiis point I may givo n rofereneo to tho Iiitc.st treatment of the problem 
bnown to me — tlmt of II. Cornelius in Psycholonie. nfs Jirfahrungswissenscliaft, pp. 
128-l-t3. Cornelius’s instance of tbo imnicdinto perception, of the .sound of a short 
word, in whieli direct experience delects no .succession of tho component partial 
sduiui.s, seems to me singularly Iiappy. 
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pn-fcr t*» rriH tin- itltiniAt*' n'slity with v.lilrh ‘.','1' romi' into ins- 
jti'rf«‘''t rotit.K't ill our frAX'<“'*>**'‘fy it ti*-*', ivitmol ilnvvlop or 
jtro*;r Attil rli'.irly, A5.;:iiii, mor:il j»ro,;ir>,'.!':. rnn form no i;X'*cp' 
tion to till? jp'iit'rAl trnih tlmt nil rli.'ito^o only i?xi;’.tt for .nn 
fXjv.'rionci' tliut loolni nt n jrirt of llie wholi' from a .“itanflpoitit 
that iloi*.'; not pt?rmit of tt;'> full r«.'lation!i vrlth ollmr part*! Imiii'i 
(li.'t’cniotl. Liltt? otlmr chnn^'c, moral pro^ro-^'t i.'S an “.ncciilontal 
aspiH't " of a reality wliieh, if \vi* cotiM Poe it !?tc;ulily and all at 
om?e, neither •joe.'! hackwanl nor forward. 

It is childish to think that by showinjt tliat all “explanation'' 
has limits, yott can prove the e.xi.«tt'nee of free-will as ab?oUito 
spontaneity in the moral world. The limits of cxplicability 
created by the purely rcl.ntive nature of chanite atid hocomtn" 
arc the same for all subject.s and series of i?vcnt.s ; at the point 
where the causal series widens to take in the tchoh' conditions 
or the witolo elVoct, cxidnnation vaui.shcs, or rather, vanish, 

if the totality of condiiiotis conUl ever be reached, in ilircct 
intuitive cxpericiu'c. lJut the theory of Tree Will — unlc.ss 
yon push it to the loiii^lli of asserting that all the events in 
the universe are the products of free volition — tries to cut the 
process of exjihuiation short in a certain .special case, while 
retaining it as valid in all othcr.s. It .says, You m.ay ask for 
the conditions of an ordinary event in nature, and again, for the 
conditions of those conditions, and so on, till yon reach the point 
at which the process of connecting c.ach event with nn ever-widen- 
ing system of events abolishes itself by taking in the whole 
contents of the universe. But in the special wise of human actions 
von arc arbitrarily told to stop short after the first step of the 
explaining jm'Ocoss, and inquire no ftirthcr. You may ask wliat 
arc the conditions of the act taking place ; but when these condi- 
tions have boon cunmorated, and among them the previous presence 
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of a “ resolution ” to act in that particular way, you must not go 
on to ask what were the conditions of the resolution. 

It is clear that this arbitrary way of dealing with one class of 
happenings cannot be defended by an appeal to the ultimate inex- 
dicability of eveiything. That doctrine, properly understood, 
applies to all happenings, and therefore cannot justly be made a 
)asis for the diiTerential treatment of one special class. It asserts 
bat if you go on long enough, and are thorough enough with the 
winciple of explaining everything by reference to its conditions, 
iTou will ultimately come to something which cannot be “ex- 
plained ” by reference to conditions ; it does not warrant you in 
•efusing to apply the principle to a certain class of facts which 
stand, so far as the logical principle of sufficient reason is con- 
cerned, on preciselj^ the same footing as all others. 

Nor will you mend the matter if you take the bull boldlj’^ 
by the horns and declare that all the events of the universe are 
the outcome of spontaneous free will. For ( 1 ) your assertion, 
though of course it cannot be refuted, remains without the shadow 
of a proof. To show, as we admit that you can, that the ultimately 
real is uncaused, and that all causation is appearance which philo- 
sophic reflection speedily proves to be not ultimate, is by no means 
the same thing as to prove that all happenings are caused by 
volition. The real inference from the final unsatisfactoriness of 
explanation by reference to conditions, is not that free will is 
the cause of everything, but that all theories, including those 
about free will, which retain causation as an ultimate category, 
are metaphysically false. You cannot, if you have any care for 
coherency in your utterances, assert in one breath that nothing is 
finally explicable, and in the next, that the explanation of every- 
thing is to be sought in the free will of a deity or a number of 
deities. And (2) the more convincingly you were to prove that 
everything is brought about by free will, the less rational would 
it be to make a distinction between the consequences of human 
volition and other events, with respect to the repeated applicability 
to them of the principle of sufficient reason. These few remarks 
may perhaps be useful as indicating with sufficient precision our 
attitude to the attempts — not without their popularity among us 
— to rehabilitate the discredited doctrine of JVee Will by appeals 
to Epistemology. 
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Xo account of the phenomena of the moral life would he 
complete without some discussiou of the rival thooric? which 
profess to find u simple key to the problems which we have 
pronounced insoluble in tlie respective conce]>tions of pleasure 
and of duty, or the “good will” as the sole ultimate good. 
For us those theories have a certain special importance because, 
if either of them could be shown to be tenable, our main 
position would have been adroitly turned. The object of all 
our argumentation has been to show that ^Ir. Bradley is right 
in maintaining that there are two distinct typos of mor.il 
“goodness,” — the type ^Yhich culminates in complete self- 
realisation and the type which, on our view, is most definitely 
seen in social justice. But if cither “plcasimj” or a "good 
will ” can be shown to be the one and only good, then all our 
arguments wiU be refuted by facts, and our labour in supporting 
them useless. We will, therefore, consider what can be said 
for or against the ^’iew that the morally good and worthy is 
(a) pleasure, or (i) a “good will.” If I am not mistaken, the 
result of the inquiry will be to confirm us in our general line 
of thought, though I hope to show that, with certain modifica- 
tions, the doctrine that the pleasant is the good may be 
accepted, in spite of some current objections of considerable 
weight. 

Pleasure and the Good . — I have already called the reader’s 
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attention to the very important distinction l)etween psycho- 
logicJil and purely ethical Hedonism, but for completeness’ 
sake I will repeat rather more fully what was hinted in 
chap. iii. According' to the doctrine of psychological Hedon- 
ism, wliich may be regarded as philosoi^hically dead of the 
wounds it has received from Prof. Green and Mr. Bradley, 
not to name other antagonists, but still seems to survive, like 
“ Arthur who will never die,” in our popular ethics, the only 
thing you ever do or ever could desire is pleasure, or more 
definitely " pleasurable emotion.” The object of every act is 
to get the maximum pleasure possible under the circumstances, 
and the abiding purpose of every life to get the biggest 
possible sum of pleasure. To refute at length this theory of 
conduct would be to take up the reader’s time unnecessarily 
with the repetition of arguments which the reader, if he is not 
yet familiar with them, may find stated at length and with a 
power to which we can make no pretence in Mr. Bradley’s 
EtThiced Studies^ and even, if the truth must be told, in the 
Gorgia and Philchus. We shall therefore take the liberty of 
assuming that the theory we call “ psychological ” Hedonism 
only survives through a misapprehension, and shall refer the 
reader who is desirous for a full statement of the arguments 
we believe fatal to it to Ethical /Studies, Essay III., and the 
chapter on “ Goodness ” in Appearance and Reality, with a 
further recommendation to study also the two Platonic 
dialogues we have already mentioned. We may, however, 
for the sake of clearing the way for what is to follow, just 
indicate as briefly as we can the nature of the chief considera- 
tions which we regard as fatal to a psychological Hedonism. 

These specially conclusive arguments are three in number, 
and they are these : (1) It is not pleasure but some experience 
which is logically at least distinct from pleasure that we 
desire. In many cases the experience desired may not even 
be experience of my own at aU. E.g., I may desire certain 
experiences for my children or for manldnd without expecting 
to share in them. Even the voluptuary seems to desire not 
the pleasure of drinking or of the table, but the sensation of 
eating or drinking. It is in the main because he desires the 
taste, odour, etc. of his glass of wine that it is pleasant to him 
to drink it. It may be doubted whether the desire of pleasure. 
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loiif,' aj'o arfiut'd, iistens- pleasssiir is .seareely to he had ()xce]>t 
at the fust tif itsteis.sv pain. To enjoy to the* Cull the ploaisure 
of hictUn}' you must first Imlf starve youivelf, to appreciate the 
]th*as\ire of healtls yosi must be ill, and .so on. Hence you 
eouhl not — as the tlicory .seems to imply — de.«irc .supremely 
intense jjleasure without indireelly desiring intense pain, and 
the de.sire of intense puiji .seems a strange phenomenon on any 
theory, most t»f all on that which begins by u-sserting that we 
ean thr.-iire imlhing but plea-^jure. 

Take a efuicrete i*.\amplu of a nitlier lci^.s elementar)* kind 
than those i|uotcd from I’lato. M'iien 7’nVtau and Isolde, 
after drinking the love-drink, fall into eaeh otlier's anus, 
they pre.sumably experienee a degree of pleasurable emotion 
.‘jcareely eonecivable to persons who live bum-ih-um lives like 
onr own. Hut the intensity of the pleasure depends on 
the faet tliat it is a recoil from an equally intense state of 
internal discoul and world - weariness. Could we directly 
dc.<ire Tristan’s ])leasure, ^Yit•h the knowledge of the cost at 
which it ha.s been purchased, and the inevitable reaction 
which must follow it when he realises the trick Brangane 
has played him? I .should he prepared myself, I think, to 
answer the question of principle in the afiifmative. You 
ean, I conceive, desire a particular experieuce so vehemently 
as to he willing to purchase it at the cost of a lifetime of 
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suffering. But I do not see how psychological Hedonism 
would work the sum- by which, on that theory, such a choice 
must be justified. 

Incidentally I may take this opportunity to call attention 
to some difficulties which are too commonly overlooked by 
moralists, who talk freely of computing the value of “ lots ” of 
pleasure and pain. 

( 1 ) Can we assume, as most Hedonists assume without 

more ado, that pleasure and pain may, for ethical purposes 
and as determinants of our choice, be regarded as positive and 
negative degrees on the same scale ? /.e.. Is a life marked by 

an alternation of great pleasures and equally great pains 
obviously on the same level as regards choiceworthiness, as 
a life of mere absence of emotion of either kind ? Most men 
would, I believe, reject the suggestion without hesitation, 
though, on the hypothesis of psychological Hedonism, it should 
only need stating to meet with universal acceptance. 

( 2 ) Worse still, on what grounds can we decide between 
intensity and duration as the basis of our estimate of pleasures ? 
The ordinary Hedonist quietly assumes as self-evident that 
you can reach the true measure of a pleasure by multiplying 
its intensity into its duration. But this is, I fear, little 
better than nonsense. No prolongation or repetition of the 
ordinary lukewarm pleasures of routine esdstence will give 
you the thrill that belongs to the few exceptional moments 
of glorious and crowded life. How long must I sit over my 
dinner, or how many dinners must I eat in order to get a 
" quantity of pleasure ” equivalent to that of winning a victory 
or a great professional or commercial success ? Must we not 
say that the phrase "quantity of pleasure” is at bottom 
scarcely intelligible ? You may arrange pleasures in a rough 
sort of scale with reference to their intensity, or again with 
reference to their durability, but there seems to be no way of 
combining the two calculations so as to get a single result. I 
regret that I cannot go more thoroughly into this question 
here. 

To these arguments, which, taken together, seem to afford 
a complete refutation to the theory, we may add the con- 
sideration already dwelt upon in chap., iii., that psychological 
Hedonism seems to owe its very being to the mere blunder 

Y 
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of confusing tlie present pleasure or pain of an anticapation 
with tlio as yet non-existent pleasure or pain wth which the 
realisation of the anticipation wall he accompanied. I have 
enumerated the arguments which seem to me to be the really 
decisive ones, in order to point out to tlie reader that they 
are all of a psychological hind, and are conceived with the 
question of empirical fact, What is desired ? 

The reader of anti -Hedonist literature, especially of the 
works of . those English philosophers who have been specially 
influenced by Hegelianism, wll no doubt miss from my list 
certain contentions of a metaphysical nature \vith regard to 
the question what is dcsirahle, which he has jierhaps been in 
the liabit of tliinking more conclusive tlian any arguments 
from psychological facts. I have, however, omitted these 
metaj)hysical contentions purposely ; for if our previous con- 
clusions have been established, it should be clear that no 
theory of the practical ideal of good can be dismissed simply 
on the ground of its metaphysical imsatisfactoriness. We 
have seen already that there can be no satisfactory account 
of the moral ideal, and that no moral ideal is ever fully 
realised. Hence I cannot regard it as a valid argument 
against Hedonism that its ideal — " the maximum of pleasurable 
feeling" — ^is by definition unattainable, self-contradictory, and 
a mere ens rationis. The same is equally true of every 
rival theory of the ideal. If you can never reaUy get the 
"maximum of pleasure,” neither can you ever, for instance, 
consistently and completely realise yourself.^ If it is true to 
say of happiness defined in the Hedonist fashion that it is 
either something you have always got or something you have 
never got, the same is true of the Anglo-Hegelian ideal of 
individual perfection. In one sense you always are, in 
another sense you never will be, the "self" you are told to 
make real. And when I am told that human desire, because 
the desire of a “self” is never for mere pleasure, but for 
“ pleasure determined ” by reference to the concept of “ self ” as 
a permanent “subject to be pleased,” I reply that if this 
means anything more than that it is not mere pleasure, but 


1 Popular moral philosopliy of tlie semi-theological type has even gone so far as 
to malce it one of the chief merits of the « Christian " ideal, as opposed to the 
Hellenic, that it cannot he realised. We shall have more to say on this topic m 
chap. vii. 
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the realisation of an anticipation that satisfies us, it involves 
the ascription to all human beings of a highly developed 
egoism which is scarcely to be found outside the small circle 
of enlightened followers after self-culture, who always form the 
minority in even the most chdlised society. 

Nor does the argument that the “ greatest sum of pleasure ” 
must be a fiction, because pleasures are momentary and each 
over before the next begins, seem particularly valuable. For 
it is really as untrue to speak of pleasure as a mere momentary 
state as it would be to say the same of sensation. Just as our 
intellectual life is a continuum, so is our emotional life. It 
is only in consequence of a false hypostatisation of the results 
of psychological analysis that either has been taken to be a 
mosaic built up out of disconnected units of sensation or 
Teeling. The single momentary pleasure is as much a meta- 
physical fiction as the single momentary sensation. Emotion 
as actually experienced is always continuous, and each of its 
phases has a sensible duration. It is only by abstraction from 
the full facts of life that we come to speak of such a thing as 
an “isolated” state of feeling discontinuous with what has 
gone before and wiU come after. 

We 'have, in fact, in the psychological assumption, which 
was common to the older Hedonists with their opponents, 
another example of the same mistake which is constantly 
committed when an experience is confused with the parts 
into which it can be analysed by subsequent reflection. It 
no more follows from the possibility of analysing the emo- 
tional continuum into logically distinguishable moments, that 
pleasures as actually experienced are a succession of fleeting 
states, each of which is over before the next begins, than it 
follows from the possibility of representing motion as the 
successive occupation of an infinity of different positions, that 
our experience of motion is an experience of a number of 
discontinuous positions. If the Hedonists had not them- 
selves set the example of maldng this elementary mistake, they 
might, as it seems to me, have retorted on their opponents 
with considerable effect that though pleasures cannot literally 
be summed, yet the total effect of a life of pleasurably-toned 
experience is very different from that of a life of painful 
experiences. 
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tiiiu«)u:<. 'rin* due .‘at i(in of linn;4( r and n-L'tdar di.'djaroe 
of ihi‘ ituiutioi)'' of di;,;(-.'<i ifin i^ivo a eontinuou?; }ilea«',iral)le tone 
to the f)roaiiie H(.>iu:ationK, and thus affeets not mere holated 
mom, Ids hut tin* whoh; of «‘.\j)rrien*e. The Hedonists were, 
lH)\vever, jis a body, too inleni on the more* “ violent ” jdea.stirt'S, 
which caiUHit l)e enjoyed exeejit ul the; e,.-.t of e.motional 
reaction, to js na.'ive the* force of this rejoinder,’ wliidi would 
nalunilly h" made to moilern anti-Hcdonist** hy a dF'cijde of 
I’lato. 1 have called attention to this ]<oiid h'jcause, as we 
s'hall see directly, .‘ome of the.e nieta|diys{cal ohjectifuis might 
ho urged .-igainsl the «*lhit"d Jletlonism which v.e liave yet to 
consider, as well ms against ]»syr.ho!ogic'al Hedonism. It is 
tliorofon; only fair to point out that the rem-'oijs wliich are 
fatal to ])?ychologi(ad Hedonism are of a ]>sychological chanicter, 
and are not all ajiplicahlo to merely ethical Hedonism. 

l)v “othicnl" Hedoni.sm I understand the doctrine which, 
without falling into the mi.stake of reganliug pleasure as the 
object of de.sire, maintains .simply that jtlcasur.ihleness i.s so 
es.«Dntial a ehanielcri.^lic of the. morally good or worthy that we 
may practically take the pleas;intue-s.s of an action or a course 


’ Thi* iirir.cipU- of iLw AnlMIt-lon:** 3r,rs«S'-nt i< u mathvrusticil c:;i\ 
to it.s lop;ic:il coiiclieioa wouM r.j*jt.’.ivatly aUilbh tl.t a 

llcilonj-it t-tliies. For the I'riticijil*.- ii Msupty ttiat v.hatcver tx-::, for 


, ar.ii j'.rv'.'yed 
!o’.;{r '.vi:h tli; 
a jvirtieuUr 


liur}) 0 '.e, !>; rcj'rf.' riititi as the .sum of a number of ii:f.r.in-,':m.'.n mu?; Iw 
iiifinile.'im.al. All that it re.'.lly jirove? i* that an inti-.::ral i< cu; the sum of an ir.Ssite 


.•.vrus of iiilinite.^imal-? in the .•aiiie feUM- in which it is the 


sum of a fmite series of 


Unite quantitie.^. 

I do not cle.".l in the text with the well-knosvn pmctical ohjectioa ag^insi 
Hedonism, tli.at it opens the w.ay for practical disrejrard of ortiiaaiy moral 
rules, because the objection seems to me to be equally valid a^in.?t eny attempt to 
translate ethic.al theory con.-'i-tently into action. It w.as urged in Klhiml Studies, 
p. 99, (1), tliat, svhile the collisions which ari.<e on other moral theories are col- 
lisions between dilferent moral ends, those provoked by Hedonism are conflicts 
between “ diverse reflective calculations as to the means to a given moral end ; ” and 
(2) that Hedoni.sm — as distingui^hed from other theories — provoke.? the.so collisions, 
“on well-nigh every point of conduct, .and this not merely theoretically, but with a 
view to one’s own immediate practice.” But I am not sure that collisions, “with 
a view to immediate pnictice " would not Ik: equally common, on any other one-sided 
theory of the “good,” if yon really tried to earn- it out regardles.? of the conse- 
quences. The worst that can fairly be said against Hedonism on this score would 
be thag more than other tlieories, it has a delusive appearance of being capable of 

direct translation into action. , , . . r> * 

And I am not quite clear as to the accuracy of the other statement. l>o not 
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of life as a test of its goodness. According to this view, yon do 
not indeed desire pleasure as such, but you do always desire 
pleasant experiences. For, it is said, it is only because certain 
types of experience have been found pleasant that we have 
come to desire them, — only because others have been found 
painful that we have come to avoid them. If, on the whole, 
we desire the type of life which exhibits the moral virtues, it is 
because that type of life is certified by experience to be the 
pleasantest, and if, on the whole, we disapprove of vice it is 
because vice is in the end unpleasant. Frequently this line of 
argument is reinforced by appeals to biology. In any species 
which is to maintain itself permanently in existence, we are 
told, the acts which are favourable to the continuance of life 
must be pleasant, and those which are unfavourable painful. 
In desiring the pleasant we are desiring to have Efe and to 
have it more abundantly ; to desire anything else would be to 
desire death and the disappearance — as far as we are concerned — 
of the species. 

Hence, if moral institutions make, as the history of man- 
kind testifies that they do, for the increase of -vital efficiency 
in the community, morality must clearly, because life-giving, 
be pleasant. And conversely, what is pleasant must be 
salutary and life-giving, and therefore morally good. What 
is painful must coincide with the unwholesome and hostile to 

conflicts between “diverse reflective calculations as to the means to a given moral 
end” occur, for instance, on the theory that the end is self-realisation or the 
promotion of a certain ^pe of social organisation, if only you take your theory 
in earnest ? The disadvantage of Hedonism seems to me to be simply that it 
is less obviously a matter of theory than self-realisation or altruism. Any one 
can see that you would speedily get into inextricable confusions in practice if you 
insisted on going back to the principle of self-realisation and working out deductions 
from it instead of taking the social order as an established fact, but it is not so easy 
to see that the same is true of the Hedonist principle. If the self-realiser were as 
anxious as he supposes the Hedonist to be to make his practice conform to his theory, 
would he not find himself involved in just the same difficulties ? Though, no doubt, 
when Hedonism pretends to afford a basis for txaxi maOtmaiiml calevlatim of the 
relative pleasurableness of different courses of action, it does lay itself open to this 
charge of raising insoluble questions and provoking unceasing collisions between the 
various means to its Q\m ends. But I do not see that a sober ethical TTAiinnigin is 
called upon to make any such pretence to' an impossible exactitude. 

I may add that the real defect of Hedonist theories, which Professor Green and 
his followers apjjear to be inaccurately describing when they dwell on the impossi- 
bility of adding pleasures together, seems to me to lie in the faihtre to distinguish 
between progressive and non-progressive satisfaction of desire. It is not a mere 
succession of satisfactions, but a succession of satisfactions in which a permanent want 
finds an ever-widening realisation along the same lines, that we really need to make 
us contented. A mere series of satisfactions bound together by no unity of aim and 
marked by no progress would hardly be finally satisfactory to any one. 
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lilo, luwl uui).(, tlu'nifovi: ho inoraliy har], IMcnfiurc oan only ht: 
had incidi'iitally whon it. unVr'a during tho oarlior iilagf!-; of u 
\vhi(d> in it:-; lutor ahigon t.urn!i out to h<! Ijoaliln |,o lift*, 
and Ihurofort: painful : pain oan only In; gf)od in«:idfnfally whon, 
l»y aaling aa a Winning from ronin unwholc.-onja vjtnrv.i: of 
ai;ti<n», it. divt-rfa our oiungiaa into it aalutary and tluirofoni 
ploaaant clunuul. Hearing in ndtul than tlait, on tha.-o 
griiund.a, a hiyaar ilagraa of pain may ho jjt.Mliliahly incurrfid for 
tho };:il:o of a gr<'at«'r ]d(;iu;uri-, and a sdigdit ph;a.‘airo avoided 
hocaUHo it canruil h** had without thi* jaih'yqufnL t'XjH.'rioncc of 
!i grcator jtain, tho ph-.u-ant no.'.a of ariything may ho taken afj a 
sign of iia goodinwj ; and jiUhough w»: fuay not say “ the good is 
jdiMsure/* wo may iind nnuitsiy " tin: good i.'? the pleasant " and 
"the ph'jisant is lla* good.*' In om; shape or iinothor this 
doetrine i.s wi«lely held, o.Hpecially hy those who npprojieh 
mondily from the side of hitdogy, Jind wo therefon; propo.se to 
discuss its imails and dcfecUs in some litllo detail. 

We ro!uark, t(i begin with, that in its complete form it 
involve.s the nmking of two H.sserliDn.s, one of which is tho 
simple converse of tho other. If pleas.intne.'Js may he Uiken a.s 
ii test of mor.il goodness we must he able to s.‘iy not only “ the 
good is alwjiy.s* pleasant," hut also, “ the plea.s;infc is nlway.s 
good." Now it is at l(;ast conceivable that one of thc.se pro- 
])Osition8 might I'C true while the other was false. We niu.st 
therefore examimj each on its own merits, and we will begin 
witl> that whicli it seems easie.st to dispose of. Is it true 
that whatever is pleasjint is momlly good ? We have already, 
hy im])lication, answered this question in the negative when 
in chap. iii. we made the essence of tlie “ good ” to be the 
fnllilmcnt of a idoasurahle anticipation. According to the 
view there taken, “ this is good," the judgment of approbation, 
regularly implies the realisiition of a previously entertained 
idea in exiicrieneos of a sensational and perceptional tjqie. 
We are therefore constrained to say tlint when a pleasurable 
experience occurs without tho previous existence of ideas or 
anticipation wliich it in some ways realises or fulfils, the 
pleasant experience caunot properly be called good. It becomes 
“ good ” for us only because it is in some sense or other the 
l)assagc into iact of a pleasurably-toned anticipation. As we 
have already said, where there are tio “ ideas ” and anticipa- 
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lions to be realised, it is only improperly that we can speak of 
experiences as haviu" varying " values.” I do not, of course, 
mean that an experience is not “ good ” or “ valuable ” unless 
iti corresponds exactly to a previous anticipation, but I do mean 
that neither worth nor goodness win properly 1)D ascribed to it 
unless it is felt to bo the realisation, in however unexpected a 
way, of some previously formed idea, the satisfaction of some 
previously experienced craving.' 

On this point, then, we arc entirely in accord with the 
weighty words of Mr. Bmdley in Ajypearancc and Mcality. 
Pleasant experiences wliich do not owe their pleasantness 
to their relation to a previous anticix)ation arc not, properly 
speaking, good or worthy, and their frequency in a given life 
is no measure of its moral excellence, A man is not morally 
good because ins cjirecr has been marked by extraordinary 
instances of unexpected good luck, nor is the life of one of 
the lower animals to be reckoned morally good because it 
may contain a va.st number of ^deasant moments. It is by 
"satisfactions,” and not by mere “pleasures,” that the most 
detennined Hedonist must compute the goodness of a life, if 
the results of his culculation.s are to bear any mlation to the 
facts of the unsopliisticated moral judgment. There are thus 
clearly numerous \)lei\si\nt experiences which must not be 
called "good," and if we arc to estimate the goodness or 
moral excellence of life by its jjleasantness, these experiences 
must first be allowed for and deducted. The ])roposition, 
“the pleasant is the good,” cannot then be accepted as it 
sfamds. Only when the xdeasant experience includes in itself 
the realisation of an idea is it truly good. 

With this proviso, no doubt the pleasant is so far good 
as not to be utterly bad. Wliatever satisfies, were it even for 
a time, and at the cost of ultimate dissatisfaction, is clearly up 
to a certain point good, and merits a certain degree of appro- 
bation, Absolute badness or moral worthlessness could be 

^ To revert to a previon.s illustration, Tristan and Isolde presnmably did not 
anticipate tlio consequences of their drinking the love drink, but those consequences 
can only bo called “ good ’’ on the assumption that, •when they have arrived, the hero 
and heroine feel “ this is what wo really wanted all the time, if we had only known 
pleasure so novel in character ns to correspond to no previous desire or 
anticipation only becomes “ good,” I take it, in so far as the felt pleasantness of its 
earlier stages leads to a desire for its continuance, of which its later stages are then 
felt to be a gratification. 
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aiscribcd to notliing except to a life of drudgerj^ hateful to 
the drudge and productive of no satisfaction to any one else. 
Even tlic self-inflicted bodily and spiritual mutilations of the 
Jiscetic, hateful ns they are, may be said to liave an element 
of "goodness” in so far as they do to some extent satisfy 
their author by producing in him the type of experience at 
which he aims. We should have the right in any case to 
condemn tliem for unfitting him for life in society and social 
service, but our condemnation would be far less immeasured 
than it is if we did not know that these inflictions commonly 
fail to give tlie devotee himself the experience for the sake of 
which they are undertaken.* 

The further discussion of the relation between the pleasant 
and the good is best raised by tirming to the other question 
spoken of on the last page. We have to ask — seeing that 
the pleasant as such is not necessarily good — Is the good as 
such always pleasant? It would be impossible to give a 
single answer to this question without defining our terms 
much more exactly than has yet been done. We shall 
therefore go at some length into the arguments which may 
be urged on either side before presenting our conclusion in a 
compendious form. 

(1) It is clear that the good, wherever found, must in some 
way possess the quality of pleasantness, for the good, as we 
have seen, is what realises our anticipations — what “ satisfies ” 
our cravings, and all " satisfaction ” is in itself pleasant. Even 
an experience which has on all previous occasions been attended 
with pain may, if its occurrence translates an idea into sensible 
fact, acquire from its relation to the idea the character of 
pleasantness. Hence to say the good is pleasant may amount 
to nothing more than saying, " the satisfying is what satisfies ” — 
a statement which is at once true and tautologous. We may 
even go a step further and say that whatever line of conduct 
is approved as “ good,” ought on examination to be found to 

^ And the “pleasures of sin ” are so far forth at least good as they do for a time 
.and to a certain extent give the sinner a kind of experience which satisfies his 
anticipations, and which could not he obtained in any other way. .poetic self- 
torture practised for its oum sake is probably the only kind of life which we have 
the right to condemn without considerable qualifications. Hence Epicurus had 
reason on his side in his declaration that "if the pleasures of dissipation could 
remove the mental uneasiness which arises from fear of celestial portents, of death, 
and of suffering, and could teach us to limit our desires, we should have no reason 
to condemn them.” (Diogenes Laertius, x. 142.) 
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juld io the totality of pleasantly-toned exiierience for an 
individual or a larger social wliole. Tliis clearly follows from 
the recognition of the truth already dwelt upon, that nothing 
is good that does not “satisfy,” and consequently bring 
pleasure to some one. It is a natural extension of this 
doctrine that in proportion as atiy act or course of action 
is morally “ good ” it must he productive of lasting and 
unconditional satisfaction to some ])erson or persons. 

IVoni the now familiar duality of the moral ideal it will follow 
that in theorj' at least the goodness of the act might be measured 
by two not necessarily according standards — the standard of 
tlie degi'^e of lasting satisfaction it secures for tlie individual, 
' and the standard of the extent of the social circle which in 
some way derives an increase of satisfaction from it. In 
practice our standard of happiness, like our moral ideal, is a 
compromise. We should probably all be agreed that the 
normal “ good ” action, as satisfying a want, is productive of 
pleasure both to the indiHdual and to the community, though 
the relative ])rominence of the indinduars and the community’s 
share in the resultant pleasure may be very difl’erent in different 
cases. No one, 1 think, w'ho understands the elements of the 
problem would assert that an act is good which brings no 
pleasure at all to any one, neither directly nor indirectly. 
Even the ascetic self-tormentor, if he is to justify his auster- 
ities, must suppose that inflictions which bring no pleasure to 
himself or his fellows are “ well-pleasing ” in the eyes of God.^ 

But though we should all agree that an act which is 
productive of no pleasure is without moral worth, we should 
probably disagree among ourselves as to the extent to which 
the pleasure produced by the good act is pleasure for the agent 
or for others. Except in the interests of a preconceived 
psychological theory, no one would think of denjdng that an 
act may be one of heroic wtue and yet be unproductive of 
pleasure, or even productive of pain, to the agent who pm'chases 
the increase to the pleasure of soeiety by his own self-sacrifice. 
And we at least, who have l)een driven to regard self-cultmre 

^ As a rule, the ascetic also expects his austerities to be “made up to him ’’ by a 
liberal allowance of pleasures in the next life. Hence we might say the ascetic is 
not onlj' at heart the most selfish of men, but also the most hypocritical. It is his 
ineradicable dishonesty which makes him morally so much worse than the vulgar 
sinner. It is, after all, only an eccentric form of self-seeking to mortify the flesh 
for the sake of some day sitting on thrones and judging the tribes of Israel. 
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!is rquiilly ti virl.iH* with juf'lif.;, tannr.l ilouht that ‘oinc acts 
wljic.h w»! <'all " ” <tn}i/ua-a tin- phra.'iurc of tha a^'arit witli- 

«>u|. (!iihaiirin<', pcrliaji;! at lh<; t»f jlimiub.hin'r, tha pUASitn; 
ol other;!. In pr.ie.iie*-, the. average, ooie/'iiaiti'at.^ man wnuM 
prnhahly holil that, an aet whieli l>rin^.‘5 pl»;a.‘.nn'; to Iiiin.'-c-lf 
may hr; }»oi»(l,’ ev«'n ihruij'h it le.'-vefj.s Iha ph-a.mirr; of 
oinj eh-'*, prrjvilletl ihe rlijrpropiiition h»:tAVe(:n llto pln.'ifsnro 
•^ainr'd mnl Iho plea.‘atr*; h».-t. w not- too great. Unt what, 
<li‘!pr<ip<)rti<iti i;? t<»o great he wmihl fiml hlm.wrlf at a Io-:s to 


0 

I p:i‘w on t<» a point of nnarh greater theonilic interest. 
Surely it may he raid, when yott .‘<}»eal: of inerea.sing the sum 
of ph*a.‘:ure you are forgetting what hafi been over and 
over again j»rovr'(l hy anti -Hedonist philo.«ophers a.s to the 
impo.^sihility of elVccting the summation. You cannot in- 
tolligihly add together the .*rucccssive ]»lea.‘!un‘S of an individual 
life, mmdi los*! can you arid to one another tljo.so o.vpcricnccd 
hj’ dilVerent memhers of tlie community. Your imaginaiy 
Hedonist .st^indard, whether individttal or universalistic, is 
tlierefore (juilo untranslatable into fact. If this only meant 
that the Hedonistic calculus would he a very xmccrlnin rule, 
to go by ill deciding what i.s your duty in practice, I should 
quite concur in this criticism; indeed, I shall he found 
rejienting it in my own language in the sub.'jcqucnt course 
of the ]ire.sent discussion. Hut if it means that you cannot 
intelligibly say ex jn-at farto that a certain course of action has 
athlcd to the jiloasuro of the individual or the community, I 
am hound to di.‘5sent from it in the strongest way. Y^ou 
ainnot, indeed, as we have already admitted, properly speaking 
add pleasures together — and .*50 far ais wo are not concerned to 
defend the scientific accuracy of some common and convenient 
Hedonistic expressions ; hut for all that it remains the fact that 
the total hedonic eficct of a life of continuous and progressive 
attainment of the sjitisfaction of one’s craxdngs is very different 
from that of a life of continual disappointment. It is a 
perfectly intelligible expression to say that the one life is 
more pleasurable than the other, in the sense that its 
experiences are more constantly and habitually marked by 
the pleasant tone of feeling. 

Consequently in the same degree in which it is true 
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that the " moral ” life gives a man what he wants, it is 
true that the moral life is one of continuous pleasure. If 
the Hedonists have, as a rule, failed to establish this corre- 
spondence, it is because they have without exception com- 
mitted the mistake of treating “individual” pleasures as 
finite and literally addible quantities, and have thus come 
to attach more importance to the “intensity” than to the 
“ pxirity ” of pleasurable feeling. Had they followed the 
lead which Plato, who may fairly be called, in virtue of 
well-known passages in the Frotagoras and BepuUic, an 
ethical Hedonist, gave them and recognised that it is not 
merely momentary intensity but abiding continuousness of 
pleasant emotion by which the good and contented is dis- 
tinguished from the bad and discontented life, their doctrine 
would not have assumed that shallow and soulless character 
which it derives from the special importance it attache to 
the "inferior,” Le. to the appetitive enjoyments, and we should 
have been spared such absurdities as the paradox of Bentham 
that, “ quantity of pleasure being equal, push-pin is as good as 
poetry.” ^ 

And with respect to the “increase in the pleasure of the 
community,” of which we have spoken, it should be clear that 
the phrase has at least a perfectly intelligible meaning. Any 
^t may be said to increase the general pleasure which enriches 
the lives of the majority of the community with new opportun- 
ities of secm-ing lasting and unconditional satisfactions. That 
such an enlargement of -the sources of satisfaction open to the 
average member of the commmaity is not impossible is assumed 
in every attempt to compare our social condition with that of 
our predecessors, and, as we have said in the last chapter, you 
cannot assert that the history of the species or any part of it 
exhibits moral progress unless you believe that the progressive 

^ The aphorism seems as tnze or false as, “ quantity of light being equal, night 
is as bright as day,” or “quantity of heat being equal, ■ivinter is as warm as summer,” 
Plato would have retorted on Bentham, I think correctl}', that “ quantity of pleasure ” 
is not and cannot be equal, because the man who has experienced the delights of both 
poetry and push-pin finds in the former a possibility of ever- widening and progressive 
satisfaction which the latter cannot yield. One can live happily with one’s books if 
one has a taste for literature, but it is hard to believe that the most enthusiastic 
player of push-pin would not sicken of his game if he were allowed to attend to 
nothing else for a single week. In fact you might, in the spirit of Plato, say that 
it you want to get the ^atest enjojTnent you can out of “push-pin ” you must make 
something else the main business of life. It would not be equally true to say this 
of “poetry.” 
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}deaaiirc‘! of (ho cotrununity, you ean roughly gau^ot (hn aiarmril 
and distrihut ion of .‘(ati'ifaction ov(-r a j^ivon KCiciul area hv 
coiutidering to what oxtont (he n«oiah'fn-i of the rocioty load 
Jivos of jif.-nnanont conliint. Th(-nr fafuna to ho no uk^nnlity 
in docdariii},' that the aniount of |»leaKuru is j,T».-ator, as wtdl as 
its distribution inort! oquitahlo. in a sooiety of which tho vast, 
majority cif momhers h.wl lives of a hi;|'h di.'^ree of contentment 
than in one. where a few chosen individuals have everj* 
contentment (hat the heart can wisli, while tlio re.m of the 
community <1ra}^ ojit discontented exi.st»!nco fu! mere ininist(:rs 
to the (Jiijoyment of (he few. If you take the jiroportinn of 
contented lives us the im;asur«; of the p’nonil plea.sure, there 
seems to he meaning enough in tho {Ls.sortion that a given 
course of conduct tends to inen^ase or lessen tlic j)lea.sure not 
onij' of the agent hut of the community to which lie belongs. 

Thu dinicultie.s which have been rai.«ed ns to the concept 
of the "general pleasure," like the diflicultic.s about the sum- 
mation of tho individual’s jileasurcs, seem in tho main due to 
the way in which the Hedonists have stood in their own light 
by treating the emotional life ns made up of a number of 
isolated moments of intense feeling. I for one find it 
iinpo.<5sible to deny that there is to-day " more pleasure,” i.c. 
more contented e.xistencc concentrated within the hounds of a 
civilised community, than in the old days of the Hellenic 
cultivation, which rested on a ha.‘!i.s of all but universal slavery. 
If we have not abolished slavery, except in name, — if we have 
in some re.spects added to its horrors,’ — we have at least 
diminished the proportion of slaves to the rest of the 
community. If no one perhaps gets his heart's desire quite 
so completely as the specially favoured few at Athens or at 
Syracuse, few of us fail of it so utterly as the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of these old Kvlturstaatcn must have done. 
Eemembering onr description of the practical moral ideal as 
the attainment of the fullest and richest self-culture compatible 
wth the recognition of the rights of others to such self-culture 
as they are capable of, Svo might say that tlie good and the 

1 Let tho reader tliinh of “phossy jaw” and “le.-id poisoning” and syphilis. 
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pleasant ultimately coincide so far that the society in which 
the practical moral ideal is most nearly realised will also be 
the society in which the average pleasantness of the individual’s 
life is greatest. But just as we found the practical ideal to 
be a matter of half-hearted compromise, so we shall find that 
tills general coincidence of good and pleasure is compatible 
with a vast amount of divergence in individual cases.^ 

( 2 ) This leads me to a second point of extreme importance. 
If you are to maintain with any success the doctrine that 
goodness and pleasure are on the whole coincident, you must 
look for the coincidence not in the : individual life but in the 
life of organised society as a whole. Your Hedonism must 
be not individualistic but universalistic. This follows in fact 
from our previous recognition of self-sacrifice as an irreducible 
factor in the ethical life. Clearly, if there are moral duties 
which demand from the individual sacrifices of his own 
personal culture and satisfaction which are never made good 
to him, it becomes impossible to maintain that, for the 
individual as such, the path of virtue will always be the path 
of pleasure. With the recognition of the reality of self- 
sacrifice goes the admission that there may be, in the most 
ethically organised societies, individuals and even classes who 
are called upon to give to society more than they ever receive 
back from it, — individuals or classes for whom the path of 
right and duty may be one long career of self-denial and 
consequent pain and suffering. 

Every attempt in the interests of Hedonism or of the 
doctrine of self-realisation, which, unknown to itself, is really 
a subtler form of Hedonism, to show that the moral and 
conscientious man is never a loser by his devotion to al- 
truistic ends must involve a vast amount of sophistical 
misstatement before it can be made even tolerably plausible, 

^ I purposely defer the consideration of the way in which the problem of 
happiness is affected by the transition from the merelj' ethical to the religious life. 
Here, as in previous chapters, I am considering a merely ethical community, i.e. a 
community of beings whose happiness is bound up with demonstrable success in the 
realisation by themselves of their anticipations and cravings. In chap. viii. we 
shall deal with the modifications of feeling which arise when the life of humanity 
comes to be regarded simply as one element in an order which is fulfilled as much in 
our failures as in our successes. For mere morality this concept of a more than 
human order has no meaning : its range of vision is hounded by human efibrt, human 
success, and human failure. Strictly speaking, the results of all previous chapters, 
from chap, iii onwards, are to he regarded as merely provisional until chap, viii. has- 
been studied. 
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fors;ikcii me ? ’’ 

Nor luin you ilt.'fond Uju onlinury nc<h)nistic view by 
falling hack on the argument that painful a? dcatli in 
battle or at the aUike may be, cowardice and apo-stasy xx'ould, 
to the hero or the martyr, be Htill tnore ])ainful. Tor 
the j)oint you have to e.Htablish i.^ that the hero’s or martyr’s 
experience is a ple.is;uit <me, ami it is only by something very 
much like self-deeejition that ]>:iin can bt; made out to be 
pleasure because there arc worse pains still. Indeed on this 
principle every one ought to be always perfectly happy, since 
there is no ])ain so great hut might conceivably be worse. 
And, even leaving the extreme cases of tlic marljTs and heroes 
on one side, it is surely witli a real insight into human nature 
tl)nt Plato insists so .strongly that the really gifted statesman 
will feel the call to i)ublic otllce as a demand for unrequited 
self-sacrifice, and would prefer, if his conscience left him free 
to consider his own personal lmppines.s, to be free to pursue 
his ideals of intellectual and nestlietic culture. 

On the whole, then, we seem driven to maintain that 
if pleasure can be taken ns a test of the moral goodness of 
conduct, it must be the pleasure of all, and not the pleasure 
of the agent. The only consistent ethical Hedonism would be 
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iiniversalistio. We have to ask, then. Is an universalistic 
Hedonism possible? It is frequently maintained by writers 
on ethics, that all Hedonism, if consistent, must be purely 
individualistic : desire for some one else’s pleasure, it is said, 
is not desire for pleasure. The argument is, of course, directed 
more particularly against the psychological Hedonism -which 
we have already seen reason to reject, yet, in virtue of 
its frequency in anti-Hedonist polemics, it seems to call for 
some remarks from us. As I have already said in chap. 
iii., I cannot but regard the proposition, "desire for the 
pleasure of another is not desire for pleasure,” as fallacious. 
There is, no doubt, a sense in which it is true ; but it is not 
the sense which the anti-Hedonist puts upon it. It is true 
that the desire for the pleasure of another is not a desire 
for my own pleasure ; it is also perhaps true that no desire 
is desire for pleasure os swli. But it is not true that a desire 
for pleasant experiences is necessarily a desire for pleasant 
experiences for myself Psychologically, pleasure, pain, and 
desire are all i^henomena which make their appearance 
before the mental life has reached the stage at which self is 
definitely distiaguished oif from other selves, and, we may 
add, they are phenomena which aid in creating the distinction. 

The clear and definite discrimination between my " self ” 
and all the rest of the objects I discover in my experience is, 
as has been shown in another connection, the result of a very 
elaborate intellectual development — a development in which 
our experiences of the connection of experiences of pleasure 
and pain, with certain changes in the appearance of that sense- 
complex which we ultimately get to Imow as our body play 
a very important part. It requires a much greater and more 
complex development of the "ideal" forms of mental life 
to form the concept of “myself” as ' a permanent subject 
capable of being pleased and pained than it does simply to 
anticipate with pleasure or with pain the translation into 
sensible fact of a particular "ideal” suggestion. It is by re- 
peated experience of such transitions, and the consequent 
formation of elaborate systems of ideal complexes that the 
concept of my " self ” as the uniform subject of my experiences 
throughout life has been formed. Consequently we should on 
psychological grounds expect to find evidence of the existence 
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CHAP. 


of fclio.sc very .simple forms of ideal experieDce, memories and 
antiicipations, long before we can recogni.se the presence of a 
true conscion.sne.s.s of “.self.” 

•■\Ve have already tried to show that the ciireful observation 
of facts confirms tlie views suggested by the consideration 
of general psychological principles. That any of the lower 
aniinals po.ssc.ss the consciousness of self is at least highly 
unlikely, but there .seems to bo, prima facie, evidence that 
some of them have at IcJist rudimentary memories and antici- 
pations, and can be plcasunibly or painfully affected by the 
prospect of good or bad treatment for their mates and their 
young as well as for themselves. And the child, to refer 
once more to an old illustration, w'ho testifies his unmeasured 
delight at the prosiiect of a satisfactory ending to the tale 
you are telling him, seems to be directly moved to pleasure 
by the jrrospect of enjoyments which are not for himself. 

What else, indeed, could one expect ? What is more natural 
than that the suggested idea of certain experiences, which 
have in the past been found agreeable, should itself be pleasant 
even before the animal or child has learned to reflect " this 
is or this is not for me ? ” Must w'e suppose that anticipa- 
tions are neither pleasant nor painful until the subject of 
them has advanced so far in the construction of complex 
ideal products as to classify the contents of his experience 
habitually as “ myself and other tilings,” and to discriminate 
between the anticipations which concern myself and those 
which do not ? As far as I can see, neither general psycho- 
logical principle nor the facts gleaned from direct observation 
warrant so improbable a conclusion. And unless we, in the 
face of all psychological probability, insist on this conclusion, 
we cannot deny that it is possible to desire directly and 
immediately pleasant experiences wdiich are not my own. 

In other words, the experiences in which a pleasurable 
anticipation is turned into fact are always of moral worth, 
whether they fall within “ my own ” experience or not. The 
popularity of the assumption that only my own pleasure 
can be directly “desired” is due to the widespread confusion 
between the felt pleasure of the anticipation and the future 
pleasantness of its realisation. Because it is 7 who in every case 
have the pleasure of the anticipation, it is assiuned that it must 
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also bo I who am to exporiGiice the realisation of the anticipa- 
tion. But there is really no logical connection whatever be- 
tween premises and conclusion of this inference. It is really 
no more paradoxical that I should anticipate with pleasure 
some event not to form part of my own dii’ect sensible 
experience than it is that I should find pleasure in the anti- 
cipation of anything that as future is as yet unreal and 
non-existent. 

The principles iipon which it is asserted that all desire 
for pleasure must be primarily desire for my own pleasure 
ought, if pressed, to lead to the conclusion that there can 
be no such thing as desire. There is really nothing more 
wonderful in the fact that I can take a direct interest in 
some one else than in the fact that I can be directly inter- 
ested in my “ own ” future, which lies as completely outside 
the limits of my now existing "self" as do the joys and 
sorrows of my neighbours. Any argument which would prove 
that I cannot be directly interested in these latter because 
they are not “ myself,” would prove the same conclusion for 
my own as yet non-existent future. Indeed it requires greater 
ideal development to feel at twenty an interest in “ myself ” 
as I expect to be at eighty than it does to sympathise with 
the pleasures and loaius of relatives and friends whose present 
sensible existence I am being hourly reminded of. Improvi- 
dent benevolence, which ought on the principle of egoistic 
Hedonism to be one of the rarest, is actually one of the com- 
monest of human fadings. 

I may, in concluding what I have to say upon this head, 
quote the passage from a recent writer on psychology to 
wliich I have already referred in chap. iii. : “ Whether we judge 
our experience as our own or another’s may be left entirely 
out of consideration as far as the definition we have given of 
the feeling of craving is concerned. ... As we have already 
seen, the distinction between contents of consciousness which 
are represented as our own and as another’s by no means arises 
spontaneously ; such a distinction is only made upon special 
occasions, and when it appears is no more than a secondary 
process which can cause no modification in the character of 
the experience of craving itself.’’ ^ 

^ Cornelius, Psychologie als ^r/ahruiigstoissenschaft, pp. 374, 876. 
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hclievo that the satisfaction and content of the average 
memher of society were not I'ai.sed hy moral and social 
progress. 

How far then shovdcl we he jnslified in a.'sserting that, 
when viewed in relation to society at large, the moral act is 
produe.tivo of pleasant and the immoral of painful experience ? 
The correspondence clearly cannot be taken to he at any given 
stage in social development nb.'iolute. It is at. least conceiv- 
able that the majority of a community miglit, for a time, find 


pleasure in acts which tend directly to the dissolution or 
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extinction of society, nnd arc therefore naturally disapproved 
hy a moral judgment which luis l)ceii formed under the pressure 
of social necessity. This shite of things is well illustrated hy 
the curious ^icrvensions of sexual feeling which seem at times 
to affect a given society through a succession of generations. 
It is dear that a .‘society would soon die out unless the 
judgment of its members on the whole a]iprovcd such forms of 
sexual feeling ji-s arc most compatible, and disapproved such as 
arc incompatible with the .succcs.'iful pcrjictuation of the stock. 
At the same time it i.s perfectly po.ssiblc that, for a long 
continued period, a numher or even the greater number of the 
mcmher.s of the society might find the traditional monil 
judgments on such matters in opjiositiou to their personal 
taste.s. So long as this opjiosition busts, there would be a 
.shmding ilivergoncc hctwcon the dichite.s of recognised morality 
and the ])ath of jdcn.snrc, and the virtuous man might feel 
liiinself oldiged to .say to tlie majority of his countrymen, with 
Sir. J. Stej»heii, " If I wanted to make you happy — which T 
do not — I should have to pamjier your vices, which I will 
not.” The hislorj* of civili.siition i.s hy no means devoid of 
striking illustrations t»f this conflict between the moral 
judgments of the best minds of the community and the tastes 
of the majority. In Atlicns, for instance, philosophj' found 
itself in sharji opposition to the jiojiular sentiment about 
TatSepaerTta, and all readers of modern French jihilo-sophical 
literature are aVare that there is, at this moment, an equally 
sharp antagonism between tlie views of the moralists and the 
practice of a large section of the pojiulation witli respect to 
the artificial limitation of the family.’ 

Where such a conflict of sentiment exists, the necessities 
of permanent social existence as expressed in the moral judg- 
ment pointing in one direction, and the current tastes of a 
generation or series of generations in another, it is clear that 
for the time the moral and the pleasure-giving act do not 
coincide. The life of society, as a whole, is made more con- 
tented and pleasanter by violation of the moral judgment than 
by compliance with it. But it is also clear that, on the whole, 
so sharp an antagonism between the most fundamental 

^ Seo, for instance, the striking discussion in Gnyan’s NMi'Iieligion of the Future^ 
English translation, pp. 315-349. 
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suicide which von Hartmann recommends might one day 
really come about, not by a formal resolve, but by the 
gradual transference of moral approbation to forms of con- 
duct which tend towards the painless extinction of the 
species. Already the more intelligent minds of Prance are 
beginning to regard a national suicide of this kind as a 
possible danger, and advocate administrative measures for its 
prevention, and there seems to be no sound logical reason for 
denying that the sentiments which seem to be threatening the 
extinction of a great nation might, under altered conditions 
of existence, be one day shared by the general mass of mankind.^ 

For these reasons it seems impossible to admit the force 
of the familiar argument that morality must be pleasant 
because it is conducive to life. There is a .morality of life, 
and it has necessarily been the first morality man has learned, 
but I see no reason why, now that man has found out the 
way to cheat Nature and to get the pleasure connected with 
acts conducive to life, under conditions which baffle her 
purposes, there should not some day be a morality of death. 
In that case the act destructive to life would be satisfactory 
and pleasant, the act conducive to life unpleasant by 
comparison. A man would, for instance, then have the same 
feeling of being ill-used and cheated by Nature at the birth 
of a child as he now has when his marriage remains 
permanently sterile. The conversion of the whole world to 
such a morality of death is no doubt in the highest degree 
unlikely, but that is not sufficient reason for treating it as 
impossible. 

Incidentally these reflections may serve to confirm us in 
the view which we took in our chapter on the “ Roots of 
Ethics,” that the simplest phenomena to which the moralist 
can reduce the elements of his science are still psychological 
and not merely biological For the present, my interest in 
these considerations is simply to point out that even if you 
grant the possible divorce of morality from the consen^ation 
and propagation of life, you need not reject the modified 
Hedonist position. It would be only during the first throe.'< 

' I do not, of course, regard this result as in any tvay likely, and, if one is t ) 
t.ako account only of contingencies T.'liich have a finite degree of jirobability. I should 
agree that it may be dismi«se«l from consideration. But I catt see nothing psyclio- 
logically impossible in the idea. 
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Wc may, then, so far acccjil an univctvalistic ethical 
llciloniian a.s to mimil that tin; normal n’.-ult.s of the moral m l 
arr; j»l<>a.‘=unibh’. when its clVcct upon tho whob- sixiul circle 
inllucnccd by it are taken into account. 'I’hi.'* .statement, 
however, it must bo rememboreil, i.s liable to considerabh’ 
incidental modilication. Wherever, from any reason, the taste.s 
and inclinations of a oiven larger or .smaller social circle are 
out of harmony with the traditional moral sentiments prevalent 
among them, the coincidence hetween the moral and the 
plca.sure-giving suffers disturbance. As the conditions of exist- 
ence, and with them the tastes of various sections of the 
community, are on the whole more easily modified than the 
traditional moral code of .society, this disturbance must con- 
.stautly he taking jdace on a small scale, and it would only be 
in a perfect .society, i.f. in a society \\ith stable social institu- 
tions and a corrc-sponding stability of sectional tastes and 
halnts, that the coincidence of goodness and pleasure could be 
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completely realised. In every imperfect society — ^that is, in 
every society ■whicli has not sncceeded in establishing a system 
so permanently suited to the character of those who have to 
live under it, and so adequate to the needs of all classes of 
the commimity as to be equally secure from revolution from 
within and transformation from without — the normal relation 
between the morally satisfying and the pleasurable must be 
liable to an incalciilable amount of disturbance. Though it 
remains generally true that the average pleasantness of life is 
increased by the moral progress of society, it would be im- 
possible anywhere but in the New Jerusalem to assert with 
confidence that every individual moral act is productive of 
pleasure. 

Thus we can see that the Hedonist assumption, however 
generally true, is not without considerable exceptions, and 
consequently that Hedonism would be one of the worst possible 
guides to immediate moral practice. For, in the present 
imperfect state of society, the hedonic consequences of an 
action are not necessarily a measure of its morality. Just as 
you would be constantly going grievously wrong if you took 
the immediate pleasantness of an action as a measure of the 
degree in which it promotes personal self- culture, so you 
would be continually falling. into mistakes if you treated the 
hedonic effects of an act which are traceable as a measure of 
its influence upon the self-culture of society. In order to 
make the hedonic effects of your act a true measure of its 
beneficial tendencies you would need to know not only how 
your immediate circle, but how society in general, and even 
how the remotest posterity, will be affected by your conduct. 
Conduct which, for the present, . seems as unpleasant in its 
effects upon others as it is unpleasant to yourself may never- 
theless ultimately make for the multiplication of the sources 
of satisfaction open to future generations; conduct which 
affords pleasure both to yourself and the society in which you 
live may do so only at the cost of impoverishing the life of 
the co mmun ity in the future. For tb^ reason it would be 
useless to attempt to guide yourseK in practice by a "hedonic 
calculus.” To make your calculus a certain guide to morality 
you would need to know the full consequences of every one of 
your contemplated actions upon aU your successors as well as 
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had sufficient experience to know my own mind, to be a better 
judge than society, and should therefore, if my own pleasure 
were the only tiring that had to be taken into account, be 
under no obligation to attach any importance to the recom- 
mendation of society. But when it comes to pronouncing 
upon the ejEfects of my behaviour on the pleasures or pains of 
an indefinite number of human beings, I may reasonably be 
asked to admit that the gathered wisdom of centuries is a 
better guide than my own private judgment. It is indeed 
only this admission which prevents the practical violation of 
moral rules from becoming common, upon any but a purely 
formal ethical theory like that of Kant. Once admit that 
the material circumstances of the particular act affect its moral 
goodness or badness, and the only plea by which you can 
justify your refusal to break a recognised moral law when the 
circumstances of the case, be they what they may, seem to 
require it, is the plea that the law probably represents a wider 
experience of such cases than the limits of your individual 
history have permitted to you.^ 

I conclude, then, that universalistic Hedonism is in the 
main a true doctrine, though it would only be absolutely true 
in a morally perfect society, Wt that it is useless as a guide 
to actual moral practice. A more serious objection to it as a 
speculative theory is what I may call its exceeding superfici- 
ality. If you ask what is the moral good, Hedonism replies 
it is the pleasant, or it is that wlrich is on the’ whole pro- 
ductive of pleasure. But, as we have seen already, not all that 

* Of course, in deciding whether to break a recognised moral law, you are bound 
also to consider how far that law does fairly represent the “gathered wisdom of 
ages,” and how far, on the other hand, it has been impressed on society in the first 
instance by some single man of comniandiug ethical or religious genius, and accepted 
• ever since without adequate examination on mere anthorit}*, or how far again it is a 
mere survival of an earlier state of things against which the experience of the 
community, as reflected in the lives of its great men, has so far protested only in 
vain. A discussion, for instance, of questions connected with our own law of marriage 
and divorce would illustrate both these points. Before you could ailirm that the 
collective exiierience of mankind has decided irrevocably against divorce for other 
reasons than adultery, yon would have to satisfy yourself (n) tliat the present 
consensus against the liberty of divorce is really the outcome of exjierience and not 
of a reverent and uncritical acquiescence in the ruling of the gospels, and (b) that 
there is no counter-consensus of any weight among the “enlightened few ” who know- 
better than the majorit j* in any generation how to read the lessons of experience 
aright. ^ I make this remark simply in order to guard against being mLstaken for a 
mere blind conservative in questions of morals ; it is, of course, no part of my object 
or of my business in this Essay to express an opinion, one way or the other, on the 
merits of any particular rule of established ethics. 
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IK plc-'iK.'itjf, }m‘- iiiorai Value, atiil Ii(?!icf; HodoiuKin i.s KUiiorficial 
in takiiiij pleuKurc iusl<*.'ul of s‘)(i?jarti<in (jV. tlic ]ilc«'isurft 
•'itleudjiiit u}>o/i til*! rt’-aliVatioii *if an irica) as’ i.'quivalont for 
goodiu.v'K or worth. Ihit evon if we aniuiKl the formula ami 
inako it run. *' tlic good is tluil whifdi gives f-Mlinfaction,'’ the 
supcrlifiality of Hedonism is not done away with. For we 
have a right- to expoet from any moral theory that it should 
attcmjtt to go a .sto]» further ami define some of the leading 
charaeteri.stics of the eonerete types of life in which humanity 
finds its .s;iti.*;faetions. Ami the moment you t.ake thi.s task 
of defining the ‘'sati.sfactorv ’’seriouslv von begin to find your- 
.'••elf in the presence of that conflict hetween two great rival 
ty]»eK of goodness or s^itisfaction of which we have spoken so 
frciiuently in jireviou.s chapters. 

Any ethical theory which offers u.s as it.s account of 
the "good” some statement in which this conflict i.s left 
unnoticed stand.s ip^o farta convicted of ha%’ing never really 
got beyond the out.sidc fringe of the subject. There is 
a story of a schoolboy who de.scrihed poetry as “what you 
get when the lines all begin with a capital letter and 
are not of the same length.” The description is accurate 
enough so far as it goes, but it has only fixed certain of 
the external peculiarities of poetiy to the entire neglect of 
its really essential characteristics. The definition of the good 
as the " pleasant ” has always stnick me as being remarlcably 
like this schoolboy’s account of poetry. TThat I complain of 
in it is not that it is not, with the modifications I have 
indicated, true, but that it afibrds no clue whatever to the 
leading concrete characteristics of the tyjie of existence which 
the experience of mankind has pronounced to be at once the 
" good ” and the " pleasant ” life. 

It is on tliis account principally that the ethics of " seh- 
reaUsation,” with all them speculative imperfections, must be 
pronounced a grejit advance upon the ethics of mere pleasure. 
The definition of the good as “ self-realisation ” at least leads 
directly to a psychological and sociological inquiry into the 
constitution of the self which you are told to realise, and thus 
opens up the way for a working theoiy as to the relative 
importance in the scheme of life of various aspects of the self 
and various directions in which self-realisation may be sought. 
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The Hedonistic theories, from the very nature of the case, are 
precluded from raising this question, which is after all the 
fundamental question for a science of conduct. The various 
courses of action which agree in being pleasurable are so 
numerous and so heterogeneous in other respects that it would 
be impossible on a purely Hedonistic basis to arrive at any 
intelligible classification of them, or any systematic distinction 
between the more and the less important. 

Thus, while “ self-realisation ” may be successfully used as 
a convenient working theory for the purpose of establishing a 
subordination of less to more valuable sources of satisfaction, 
Hedoniism can only achieve the same object at the cost of 
making distinctions between " higher ” and " lower ” forms of 
pleasure, which are absolutely inconsistent with what professes 
to be its fundamental proposition. " Self-realisation ” thus can 
be made, witliout undue violence to its o^vn principles, to yield 
some sort of outline description of the concrete features of the 
satisfactory life, while Hedonism, uncontaminated by foreign 
accretions, ca\i get no further than the enunciation of an 
abstract general proposition which, though as we have seen 
true enough when you have explained its proper meaning and 
necessary limitations, affords no answer at all to the real 
problems of ethical inquiry. Instead of attempting, however 
imperfectly, to answer the question, What in its general featmres 
is the satisfactory life ? Hedonism contents itself with the true 
but tautologous reflection that the satisfactory life is on the 
whole a pleasant one. Further than this a theory which 
starts by confusing “ satisfaction ” with mere “ pleasure ” cannot 
go; the first condition of any successful account of the 
satisfactory life is the execution of just that sociological 
and psychological analysis of the “satisfactory” from which 
Hedonism, by its initial confusion, excuses itself. 

Hence Hedonism has really no theory of the relative 
“ worth ” of different types of experience, and cannot therefore 
in strictness be regarded as an “ ethical doctrine ” at all. In 
its psychological form it is, as we have seen, a mass of 
singularly baseless assumptions, while in what we have called 
its ethical shape it is no more than the enunciation of a 
general proposition which might, so far as it is true at all, 
be affirmed in connection with almost any theory of the . • a- 
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incntiil of tin; in<»riil •jxjmrionr!*'’, Kvon n Kniitist, 

lor iuHtiiiKH!, wil.liont •loin*' ntiy violonwj to Iuh floctrino 

of l,]jo oato/'orir.il iiriiMjr/itivo, he an etlileal Ifedonifst if lie were 
l>re|)!ireil |o mlinit- that, wlittn you lalco a Hiifiiciently wide ranjje 
of expeneiice inlf) acicouril, you will find tluit the general 
diHusion of ])lc'a‘airahly-toued emotion i« grealo.st wliore the 
dictates of the ]>ractJeitl reason are nn>st iniivornally and most 
unhesitatingly ol)eyefl. Ihit a Hedonism which is thus wipahle 
of reconciliation with any and every doctrine of the concrete 
characteristics of the moral ideal has hcen for good or had 
emptied of all its special content and dej)rived of all specu- 
lative importance. 'J’hc Ileelonism which, as we have .satisfied 
ourselves, csui he succe.ssfully defended against ho.stile criticism 
is a doctrine which ticed only he controverted by a fanatic 
who should deny the existence of connection or corre- 
.spondenee hetween the ])ath of dut}* ntid the })ath of happiness. 

Jiegarded ns an attempt to bridge over the dualism which 
wc have seen to he inherent in the moral ideal, and to exhibit 
the ethical life as the consistent outgrowth of a single 
psychological j)rinciple, Hedonism must, for reasons given in the 
previous pages, bo pronounced a complete failure. Kor the 
only Hedonism which can be intelligibly maintained must, as 
we have slid, take into account tlie liappino.s.s of the various 
wider wholes to which the individual belongs, as well as his 
own, and must thus, like every other theory, make room for 
the constant collision of the narrower and the wder, the self- 
regarding and the social ideals. Hedonism is no more success- 
ful than any other theory in reconciling the claims of a narrow 
but intense iiidi^dduality with those of a videly diffused bene- 
volent actmty. And like other moral theories, it only appears 
to the unreflecting to have got over these difficulties because it 
habitually ignores their existence. This is all that need, for 
the special purposes of the present Essay, be said of the various 
ethical systems which explicitly or implicitly identify the good 
with pleasiuu^ 

^ The purely ethical object of the foregoing discussion has prevented me from 
devoting any part of the text to discussing the psycho-physical falJncy which appears 
to vitiate every form of Hedonistic theory. Tlie point is, however, sufficiently import- 
.mt to demand mention at least in a footnote. The fundamental error of Hedonism, 
then, to my mind, is that it regards our pleasure and pain feelings as the creators, 
whereas they are only in point of fact the modifiers, of our motor responses to 
stimuli. Hedonism is. in this re.>spect, the exact ethical counterp.art of the Lockiau 
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The Ethus of Duty . — I turn now from the ethics of 
Pleasure to the ethics of Duty. “ Duty for . duty’s sake ” 
is a formula which linguistic custom has connected in a 
special way with the Kantian doctrine of the purely formal 
imperative. I do not, however, propose here to devote 
any space to the consideration of the peculiar features of 
the system expounded in the Critique of Practical Reason. 
The inherent absurdity of the theory that moral obligation 
can he reduced to the obligation of acting with mere 
formal self-consistency, has been so well and so often ex- 
posed already that I could on this topic only say in my 
own way what better men have said much more forcibly 
before me. But, apart from the special peculiarities of the 
moral theory of Kant, it is possible to hold, and it is widely 
held, that the contents, of the ethical consciousness may be 
successfully represented as a single coherent system of obliga- 
tions. These obligations need not be treated as sprmging 
from a single and purely formal obligation to avoid contradic- 
tion ; indeed, for the purposes of ethics, it might be argued, no 
question as to their origin need arise. It is sufficient that we 
are aware of them and that they can be combined into some 
sort of system. 

“Your difficulties, as set forth in previous chapters,” 
the Intuitionist might teU us, "have been created by your 
perverse way of raising the moral problem. Instead of 
starting with the notion of a good or end of conduct you 
should have begun with the concept of duty or obligation. 
You should have asked not what if I could get it would give 
me final satisfaction, but what line of conduct do I feel it 
incumbent on me to follow ? You would then find that in 


doctrine that the mind, until stored with memories resulting from experience is “a 
sheet of white paper” or an “empty cabinet.” Le. it assumes that there are no 
preformed types of motor response to stimulus so deeply ingrained in our inherited 
psycho-physical constitution as to resist modification or transformation by experiences 
of their painful consequences. This assumption seems strangly at variance with what 
is actually known of the instincts of the lower animals as well as of the passions of 
manMnd. sexual instinct of the male spider, for instance, does not seem to be 
diminished in intensity by the fact that it cannot be gratified without serious risk of 
being devoured by the female (see for the facts Eomanes’ Animal InteUigmce, pp. 
204, 205). Nor does the appearance in historic times of syphilis seem likely to create 
any wide-spread or permanent modification of the sexual passion in man. Human 
int^ligence, enlightened by painful experience of the consequences of sexual irregu- 
larities, turns rather to the attempt to suppress venereal disease than to the more- 
audacious attempt to suppress the sexual inrtinct 
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anv society tliere are a certain nimiber of convictions upon 
this subject vrhich are in tbeorr at least shared bv the normal 
individuals. There is a general consensus among the members 
of anv society as to the acts which they feel obliged to perform 
or to shun, and tliis consensus may be expressed in a number 
of separate but not inconsistent moral imperatives. The 
unity of the moral life which you have failed to find in 
your examination of the ends of action really consists in the 
mutual coherency of these moral imperatives. That coherency 
will vary in degree with the intelligence and civilisation of 
the community, but the fact remains that in civilised societies 
the various indi\*iduals have in common a number of convic- 
tions as to what thev must and must not do. 

«r 

“ Thus the unitv of virtue means no more than this, that 
the ethical convictions of a society will, in proportion to 
its intelligence, take the form of commands which are (1) 
not mutually self- contradictory, and (2) are recognised as 
uidversally binding on all members of the co mmuni ty alike. 
Yirtue is one onlv in the sense that one moral rule does 

m 

not contradict another, and that every moral rule is equally 

a rule for everv member of the societv. All vour difficulties 

• • • 

have arisen &om the attempt to substitute for this real 
universality and mutual consistency of moral rules an imagi- 
nary unity of moral ends.” 

This is, I think, the attitude which might be adopted 
by an intelligent Intuitionist towards our previous discussion, 
and in passing these criticisms he would, I apprehend, express 
the feeling of many refiective persons who, without being 
exactly philosophers, take an interest in ethical problems. 
The suggested eritieism is, moreover, in itself so plausible 
that it will be well worth our while to examine it in some 
detail, and to point out its strength as well as its weakness. 

And first, as to the strength of a chastened Intuitionism, 
we may at least say that — ^if you consent to waive aH 
questions of the whence and the whither of the ethical judg- 
juents — this doctrine does provide a fair working theory which 
is, on the whole, true to the facts of the moral consciousness as 
they appear in the average adult member of a civilised com- 
munitv. The moral convictions of such a man do, for his own 
eve. take the form of a number of imperatives which he is 
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content to obey without asking too curiously after their origin 
or credentials. Hence, in virtue of its close affinity with the 
facts of the moral consciousness as they appear at a certain low 
level of reflection, Intuitionisin of this reasonable sort has 
always proved a better guide in matters of practice than 
Hedonism, which, as soon it ceases to ])e an immoral, paradox, 
seems fated to sink into a piece of empty tautology. 

It is clear again that so long as we are concerned only 
with ethics apart from a theory of ultimate philosophy, 
Intuitionism has a marked advantage over any such doctrine of 
the formal Imperative as Kant’s. Kant has been, in my judg- 
ment, unanswrerably criticised both for making liis imperatives 
categorical and for basing them on a purely formal principle, 
but it is against the latter point that the brunt of hostile 
criticism has ahvays been directed. It would be possible, 
though after w’hat we have said in earlier chapters itwill be mani- 
fest that we do not think it would be reasonable, to maintain 
that the various moral “ laws ” which embody the conscientious 
convictions of ci\'ilised society admit of no exception, and that 
in every case whore duty seems to demand the violation of 
them reflection would show that what seemed to be duty w^as 
really mere inclination in one of its numerous disguises. But 
it is not possible, except by playing with words or by tacitly 
taking into account the very material circumstances which you 
have professedly excluded, to evolve a whole system of concrete 
morality from a command not to behave inconsistently. To 
make the theory work, to bridge over the enormous gulf 
between formal inconsistency and wrong-doing, you must at 
least mentally interpret " inconsistency ” to mean inconsist- 
ency with the general conditions imposed on human action by 
the particulars of our physical and social environment. If 
mere formal consistency with self be your moral ideal, any 
principle which cannot be expressed in the form of a merely 
identical judgment, A = A, violates the demand for consistency, 
and your only way to avoid sinning every time you act would, 
be to do nothing at all. This point has been made so 
abundantly clear by the critics of Kant, from Hegel down- 
wards, that we may fairly take it as finally established ; were it 
not for a certain tendency to edification that it possesses, Kant’s 
doctrine of the purely formal imperative would long ere this 
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which in all moral action we are more or less successfully 
striving to realise. Thus it is not from any perverse 
determination to make ethics fit at all costs into a preconceived 
metaphysical scheme, but by practical necessities which would 
have to he faced by the least metaphysical of moralists, that 
we are led to raise the question, which Intuitionism has always 
shirked, of the ultimate character of -the moral ideal. Unless 
it can he shown that the apparent collision of duties and con- 
flict of obligations of which we have spoken so much in earlier 
chapters is not real, but wiU he found in every case to vanish 
before close study and intelligent insight, Intuitionism must be 
admitted to be no more than what, according to our contention 
in chap, iv., all practical codes of ethics are — a convenient but 
unprincipled and ultimately unintelligible compromise between 
irreconcilable ideals. I have, however, devoted so much space 
in earlier chapters to this question of the reality of the collision 
of duties, that the reader would hardly thank me for repeating 
once more the arguments on which I have already rested my 
case. 

The point which I would emphasise in the present 
connection is a slightly dijEferent one, but a full considera- 
tion of it is, I am convinced, no less fatal to the claims of 
Intuitionism to be anything more than a practically convenient 
but speculatively false account of the moral experience. 
Pre-nous chapters have convinced us that, within one and the 
same individual, there are conflicting moral ideals which from 
time to time give rise to an insoluble conflict of obligations, 
and that the comparative rarity of such conflicts in our moral 
experience is due simply to the fact that the necessity of 
prompt action usually compels us to acquiesce in compromises 
for which there is often from the theoretical point of view very 
little to he said. This is in itself a sufficient refutation of 
ethical Intuitionism; but worse yet remains behind. Even 
if the Intuitionist could succeed in explaining away all eases 
of apparent conflict of obligations within the individual, we 
should still have no maintain that it is impossible, -without 
-violence to the facts of the moral experience, to construct a 
system of duties which shall be equally obligatory on all the in- 
di-viduals. The assumption common to the various Intuitionist 
theories, that an imperative which holds good for one member 

2a 
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the reader of a few of the leading of our w^v>^vo-^^.? 

analysis of the moral Judgment, Wo fo;>«a 
the real psychological fae:a exi^rv'.ss-Al by the iudAueVr 
ought to do this/' are the appn^ral of the idea of't>m ^ 

action, together with the rtvognitiou that the act ion is' t-o'.V/ ♦ 
of me. It may, as we s.iw, he oxpeol.xl hy puMic' ontuvi' l>v 
the God of my tribe or nation, or tinally. at a hi-h of 
reflective self-consciousness, by my.<eir. Similarlv. J s^-s^om of 
obligations means, when translated into psvehoio<neai fact a 
scheme of life wliich meets with my fixed and dolibemte 
approval, and to winch I am ox}Hvted to conform, whether bv 
mj'countrnnen, my God. or my own clear ami calm iiubnuent 
. -Thus, ultimately, “ 1 onglit to do this " means. - tiio itviviio^ 
of this undone would conllict with my deliberate iudmnent as to 
the t-nie of life of which I approve and wliicli 1 expect from 
myself,” and "I ouglit not to do thi.s'’ means, “ though 1 should 
enjoT doing it, I sl,„iiJd. by doing it, introduce contusion and 
fiuliire into my ende-ivours after the type .>f Hlb of which 1 
approve.” And 1 supjiose we may .s;ireiy follow Mr. Bo.sanquo|, 
ia saying that a man of intelligence and experience hccomes 
by the lime he lja.s iv.ichcd mid-life iiractieally infallible for 
felf— that is, the genenil scheme of life of' which his do- 
bVr.te judgment uiqirove.s beeonus .substantially llxcd and 
serious disturji.ince, cither from c.hfinge,s in his 
'^'’^foninent or lr*>m the sudden diivelojuaent of un- 
psychological peculiaritic.s within himself.* 
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fhiU M'i{ l<» ii> t. if> Wity v.ill ifjvi»|v«' tji<U»viilf v fo f{i«r pliti 

<t| lil»' I r.ijt nitioiiitl nrul vvnrifiv, fs fnri*.li'-r to 

fr.iim* luy tnij i n;^ to tli*; ralloriiil f Vj'*’ of lit’o rn a.' (o 

)jHrin«»ni“' v.itlt llin -or »»t!w-r.-s / f'an wr y,iy fy>in- 
plft*' ftititidctt' *- to mart. '' Votj kuoIiI, to upprov'i* v/l»«l 

1 uj>t»jk>v»', ujitl ir v*>ii (io :•(» fintfft tli*; v<'firv'* tor von"' 
Two at»=:\Vc!;! tiuVf »l Vonoii.'i tira‘‘;i otV*-Ii to thi- 

»jii*v.tion, in ltlp'r r.t* wliioh .■.■. jn-. uhl,. ut itand tlar fo. t of 
thojouidi and iitiji litiul ftitl' i.fta. .Atrorduit; to ifio f:!itromt' 
: vit'W «»t tip- cii;*'. - n tliottoh not r*.‘jirc- 

•i.-iitfvl l»y any Main*- of not*- in {>hito opfiy, i.-i jiot unknown in 
opupral Iil‘-raluri*,«-- iny othh.-al <-<»nviPiion“ r ati n*.-v*-r ♦;xpn;i^s 
tnotp than tny own {>*-n-otifil {>r*'l'*:|oni-»0 for ono form of 
*'X|a'rj''tn:#* ov*-r anotlp-r. If thhi wv-n* th*- Cii.;*- tito maxim 

*/•* r.iitt •'■■f dhpittitt-.ili'in Would liav** t«» h*: oxtomlnd 

from th*! tvoion of p.-.-thflit: ajipr*-«.iHtionH t*» that of tho nmnd 
and practic-al jiui*'mt!nt. In |>n*j*oi'tion a.t I havi* h-.irnod to 
know my ttwn mind iny HV.-iti-m <tf ]iii-fpr*!ni;*.-.-- would indcerl 
ju;4(uiri! a sort of •dilij'atorinu.-v; for iny,‘''*lf ; it wotild, to s-iy the 
least of it, la? very ill-udvis(,Hl «»ti my {):irt for tht? sake of some 
momenlury jil».‘asunj or advantuot? to jeopardise tin? n?alisation 
of those ohjecls willi which, tis f have learnetl from pairdul 
(?xperii?nce.s in tfio past, my lasting happiness is hound up, and 
lu?nce cv«?n a moral jinloment that oxpressctl no more than a 
jiersonal juoferenee mij^lit reasoinddy exercise a strong com- 
])ulsive inllnenee upon the conduct of the person whose prefer- 
ence it reeonled. Jlut — upon the view we are eontemi*lating 
— you would never l*e entitled to expect from another man 
more agreement with your ethical preferences than with your 
ji!sthetic ajipreciations. You would, in fact, have no more 
right to expect y«nir neighbour to share your ideals of coiuhict 
than to share your opinion as to the relative merits of classical 
and "Wagnerian music, your choice among liipieurs, or your 
])rcfcrenco.s in cigars. 

* Throiiglioul the iin-scnt nrgviment I assume that tho jiutgmcnt exjirossing Uio 

preforciice is one of approbation {i.e. tl*at it involves the iiieal elt‘mvnt.s of memory 
and anticipation, and the sense of tlio ditforonce botween actual and jiossible experience), 
and not ono of mere liking (i.r. not ono whicb merely records tlio felt pleasantness of 
present sense-experienen). Prof. Sidgwick’s argument against reducing tlio ethic.sl 
judgmont to ono of approbation {Methods of Jithics, bk. i. clia]i. iii.) appears to mo to 
confound those two very dllferent tliing.s. But English psychology is only just begin- 
ning to SCO that ideas nro somotliing moi-o tlmn " revived ” sensations. 
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Indeed we might go even further. Not only would you 
not be justified in expecting the rest of the world to share 
your ideals, but you would not even be entitled to construct 
for your own satisfaction a standard by which to judge 
of the relative worth of different ideals or different men. 
You could not even say, " Though I do not demand that you 
shall have the same ethical preferences and ideals as myself, I 
do regard you as an inferior being because you do not have 
them.” Every set of preferences which a man honestly feels, 
'every ideal which fairly represents the type of existence which 
would give any human being lasting satisfaction, would have 
just as much p.laim to existence and to respect as any other. 
Though you could intelligibly say of yourself, " I shall be a 
worse man if I play false to my deliberately chosen ideal,” 
you could not say of one man as compared with another — ^if 
only both were equally honest in knowing their own minds — 
that he was better or worse, but only that he was different. 

A theory of this kind has obviously the merit of candour 
and simplicity, but it is not hard to see that it could hardly 
be maintained in its native simplicity without leading to 
serious dififictilties and contradictions. On at least two points 
of cardinal importance its fundamental assumption is open to 
grave and, as it seems to me, fatal criticism. Your theory of 
the absolute subjectivity of all ethical preferences, we may say, 
is neither more nor less than the thorough-going working Out 
of the old doctrine that “ there is no disputing about tastes ” ; 
with the entire truth of tliis proposition the ethical deductions 
you draw from it must stand or faE But the principle itself, 
like most pieces of proverbial wisdom, contains at least as 
much error as truth. It is not true that there can be “no 
disputing about tastes ” in the sense in which your application 
of the adage requires. 

Eor, (1) even if we consider only those simple and element- 
ary experiences which were apparently originally meant by the 
“ tastes ” of the proverb, and to which it is most applicable, the 
statement is only very partially true. You may indeed argue 
that so long as a “ taste ” is taken to mean no more than the 
degree of pleasurable emotion aroused by a single sensible 
quality, it is no more reasonable to have one taste than to 
have another. A man, you may say, cannot be called un- 
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rca'ionahlfs iM'j'iiii' '' h*’ ciij'UI:*'-- lojuiil'n- ; or or \vlii.-I;oy, 

nor ri'.ironaMi' Ifavin.'*! In'; {jn.-m. If I Ii.ipjf-n to liko ?t 
ri)lmir or a nnniital olffct ' wliioli yoii tli'.lil;-, my jir>:f<:n*nf;f-. in 
llm niiill'-r h n.« or>o<l fi»r mo a-’ yonn: i" for you, and 
imitlir:r of UH I't jii'!i(i**tl in !i.-...nminy the .<uj»ori»»nly of In.- 
own t'lsto. 


An ar^'umonl- of tliia hind, howi-vr, ovorloot:*. two obvioii>; 
oonridoratioti’i. («/) 'riu r*- ur-* rojno winch arc, to 

hooin \Yitli, of Mich ii hind ihui tin- pcnnam-nt cnjoynu nL of 
tlmin under the j-rcneml comiitttui t of hnmitn lih*. dilticulL 
or iinpo.' dhlo. It. <hH>! not, after all, otm*.* to the jamo thino 
whether you like whohvom*? fo'^l uml di.-lila.* j>oi: on, «ir whether 
you like |>oi«on and <iidike hmk The i> li di for v.'hol»;.-ouie 
ami n(;c«\'->ary footl is an alimoi indi.-j.-n-Mh!*' condilion of a 
lifo i)f lastini^ and .steady t:onientmenl ; tin: l.e-tc for jhuhou?, if 
indulged, must le;id dinrily to }iun'**rino uml death. The one 
tu-sto not only may lio, hut inimL he*. |»re.e!nL atnl nui.st he 
gratified if you arc to enjoy life at all ; the other caniujt he 
enjoyed e.xcept at nire inten'als, and at the eo;-<t of ultimate 
jiii.sery. 

And (h) even in the ease of thrise “tastc.s” of which 
the presence or absence has no appn;ci!ihle efi'wt upon the 
duration and oflkduiKy of life, the man who possesses tlie 
“ innocent ” taste has at least the advantage over olliers of 
poS-sc.-Nsing one means the more towards a life of full and rich 
satisfaction. This is true even of so insignificant a taste as 
tlic liking for some chea]» and abundant addition to the fare 
which is necessmy for the support of lifo. Con.sider, for 
instance, the case of the man who happens to “ like ” tomatoes 
or artichoke.^. As against the man who is without these or 
similar taste.s, he has all the advantage of being able, without 
expense or difliculty, to introdnee increased variety into his 
daily fare. "When one rcllects upon the extent to which the 
permanent and efficient di.<5chaige of the duties and functions 
of life depends upon a relish for one’s food, which in turn 
depends to some extent upon the jjower to give to one’s diet 
the charm of variety, and to avoid the indiflerence which comes 
from the everlasting consumption of the same articles, it seems 
only reasonable to admit that the possession of the taste tor 

^ Here, however, we are already passing out of the region of “simple ” tastes. 
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tomatoes and other such harmless preferences may well assist 
to make life, on the whole, richer in steady and permanent 
satisfaction. 

And when we pass to preferences of a more ideal kind, 
such as the "taste” for music or pictures, it becomes even 
more apparent that every additional preference of this kind 
affords added opportunities for a contented and efficient 
existence. As against the man who is simply devoid of any 
preferences except those which are absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the physical organism, the man of many and 
varied " tastes ” may justly claim that his life — even if neither 
longer nor physically healthier by reason of his " tastes ” — is far 
the richer and fuller in sources of permanent satisfaction, and 
therefore, from the point of view of individual completeness, 
the worthier existence of the two. Unless we are prepared to 
deny the effect of paucity of interest and monotony of existence 
upon the general emotional tone of the vital series, we must 
assert that de gustibus est disjoutandvm. 

Agam, ( 2 ) after all, the majority of cases where men differ 
in their preferences are not so simple as those we have been 
considering. A difference in artistic taste commonly means 
not so much a disagreement as to the pleasure-pain value of 
simple elementary sensation as a dispute about the degree of 
vigour, sincerity, and consistency with which certain principles 
as to which there is no essential difference have been carried 
out. If I cannot be told “you ought to prefer this simple 
tint to that,” I cannot unreasonably be told "you ought to 
admire strong, sincere, and elevated work ; you ought to turn 
unsatisfied away from tawdry colouring, bad drawing, vulgar 
sentimentalism, shallow theatricality.” Here the "ought” 
seems to mean “you are logically bound, in consequence of 
principles the validity of which you do not and cannot deny, 
to prefer the work in which these principles find adequate 
and consistent expression to that which is constantly setting 
them at nought through ignorance, or through cheap straining 
after effect.” Just as the more comprehensive experience of 
the man of many tastes must be pronounced — ^in virtue of its 
comprehensiveness — worthier than that of the man of few, so 
the experience which reveals itself in a system of connected 
and coherent preferences must — even from the most subjective 
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TliC.«o oonMidirratiojm 1 o."m none f(»rt >■ wheti the 

" ” in qinstion an; 8npj>or«‘d toh'- ooneerned Vvitfi niatlon-: 

of jiraolic*!, and (o he oxppij-.ed in a fy.-.t'-m of »;tln'oa! prefer- 
ences. That system of rnonil itrefcrenfre-i \vhieh indic'itf;:'' 
more conijirchcnsivo or u more liarnionioiiK and ordered cx- 
]H;rienco is so far worllucr than that xvJjicli .‘prin;:-'' from 
narrowness of intellect nal raiio,.* or (.onfu.don and eonlnidic- 
tion of llinijolit. 'J’hc fact (liat ioinc- tyj**;.' of life an; inufh 
more comjircliensive thajj otln-rs. and the companion fact that 
some Jives are sticli tliat it is im|H’>.'.-ihle to livi; them oat 
without eitlier calastrojihc or hyjirocrisy, f>f them. -•'.■Ives diqio.-c' 
of the doctrine which forhitl.s ns ewr to make statements 
about the relative monil worth of different men. 

On the other hand, the familiar Intnitionist view.s .‘••e>;in 
to err as much in tlie direction of e.vairgcratin" as the ■view 
just rejected does in that of depreciating the olijective valiii; 
of my system of ethical preferences. According to the 
Intuitioiiist view, I ought alway.s to be able to generalise “ I 
ought ” into “ you and he ought.’’ ]5ut if we were right ju.st 
now in contending that “ I ought ” ultimately means “ J 
must, unless I am prepared to bo i’alse to my i)lan of life," 
it will at once appear that I cannot ])a.s.s witlumt further 
justification from “ I ought ” to “ you ought.” I ouglit to do 
this because it is a part of a general ])lan of life which, if 
realised, will provide due scope for my various energies, and 
thus give me the geneml .satisfaction of ray most persistent 
cravings and most Ciiger anticipations. But what if there is 
no such relation between the act in question and the type 
of life which would in like manner employ your abilities 
and satisfy your needs ? If, as we have said, obligation is 
primarily a psychological fact, what is meant by asserting the 

- ' ^ I may seem to liave overlooked the not uncommon c-ve of the consistent pre- 
ference of vulgar and inferior work. This is, however, prolmbly met by what has 
been said about the superior worthiness of the more comprehensive cx})eiicnce. That 
a man regularly and steadily expresses admiratiou of vulgar work in any branch of 
art means that he has not the ‘“tastes” which give really fine work its meaning. 
The true work of art is in fact to him simply unmeiming. He has not that '■ ex- 
perience of both pleasures ” on which Plato lays such stress. To have experience 
of both would infalliblj' be to prefer the one and condemn the other. 
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existence of the fact when the jisychological conditions by 
which it is created are absent ? 

To take a concrete case : a certain concession to appetite 
may for me be an act of treason against the objects to 
which my life has been devoted; in you the same indulg- 
ence may leave the attainment of the objects for which 
you are living untouched, or may even — conceivably — further 
them.^ In that case can I say that "you ought” to 
abstain from the indulgence in the same sense of the words 
in which I say that "I ought”? Is it not the more 
logical as well as the more moral attitude to say, "This 
would be exceedingly wrong in me, but I cannot pronounce 
upon its rightness or wrongness for you ” ? If we are to 
go beyond such a statement with any confidence we must, 
I think, do so on the ground of special personal know- 
ledge of the character and aims of the person with whom we 
are dealing, and not on the strength of the mere "universality” 
of moral judgments. I can see no way from the conclusion 
that the ethical judgment is primarily the expression of a 
subjective preference, and that the " universe ” within which 
it is " universally ” valid is primarily that of the experiences 
of a single individual.® 

It must be carefully observed that the limitation thus 
placed upon the universality of the moral judgment in no way 
weakens its imperative force within the sphere where it is 
directly and properly applicable. If a certain act would 
amount for me to treason against everything for which I 
count it worth while to live, it is none the less imperatively 
forbidden to me because I may doubt liow far it would involve 
similar disloyalty on the part of others. Nor does omr 
doctrine, when rightly understood, assert without qualification 
that obligation ceases along with the consciousness of obliga- 
tion, or that there is not some secondary sense in which I can 
intelligibly maintain that another man " ought ” to recognise 
a duty which he actually ignores, 

^ You may make the indulgence of your lusts a stepping-stone to the 
i-ealisation of your amhition, as Cleopatra perhaps did. 

® It would he no answer to this contention to appeal to the influence, which we 
all admit, of social opinion in forming the individual’s preference. For we are not 
now speaking of the origin hut of the validity or scope of reference of the ethical 
judgment. 
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T cut! .cay that you otii'ht to afiinil an ohli;fuli'>fi which 
yon profcKc nuL to rccrj^Mtiac. Vtai may, wlicn fonnulatirif' 
your .cy.c|,cm of ujiprohaiiona, ovcrlool: or i;Vcf» ficny the 
cxiKlcncn in yonr.clf of jtnl^mcnt a tif aj>pn»val to which 
ncvcrthclo.ca your a»:lionM lavir miniFtalrahlc wi!n(:;.i; then I 
can at. ojicn .say, ‘‘you oni'ht to julmit thia olilijotiion " in 
tla^ .senso that, until yon do ao your »talcmct»t of your ov.?i 
princ.ijih'S does not, adequately corree'pond w'ilh the facts 
of 3 ’mir life. In thin "you ought " means "you 
if your theory is to corresjiond with your practice/' Or 
again, I may he .speaking of .‘•oine jurlgmctit of approval which 
you neither rceoguitf; in theory nor {!/)r»form with in practice, 
ami I nniY mo:in to .‘.‘.•ly that the conditi»)n » of a ‘atisfacton.' 
life in general, or of the kind of life that would .‘Satisfy you in 
particular, are kucIi as logically involve the aj)pn>h:ttiou in 
question. Then I mean by “ you ought,” " .vou mu.st unless 
yon arc jnepared to jjhi}* fal.so to vonr own .‘•elumio of 
life,” 

Only in this case it i.s clear that my contention neiaks to he 
borne ont by knowledge both of the goneriil social environment, 
and of the psychological pcculiaritio.s of the person I am 
addrc.ssing. Whore there is a nnirked dinbrence between us 
ui racial characteristics, heredity, .surroundings, or personal 
temperament, it becomes u mutter of the grcate.st diliiculty 
to infer from my own ca.se what would or would not be mond 
treason to principle in some one eise. I can with some 
confidence argue from my own duties to those of 3?nglisbnion 
of my own (Milling and social status ; with le.s.s confidence and 
in fairly simple cases I may argue to those of liinglishmcn of 
a diflerent class and profession ; with still less confidence and 
in terms of still more generality I may reach some conclusions 
about the duties of other Europeans, hut it would certainly he 
very diflScnlt for mo to make any hut the most vague and 
general assertions as to what " ought to ho ” the ethical pre- 
ferences of a Malay or a Chinaman. Their fundamental 
racial characteristics, the social organisation of wliich they 
are members, are so unlike anything that I knovr of myself 
and my fellow-countrymen that it ivould he the height of. 
presumption in me to dogmatise about the tj-pe of life which 
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would on the whole afford them lasting satisfaction, and would 
find its expression in their system of ethical preferences. 

In cases where such enormous differences between the 
fundamental psychological characteristics of individuals or 
races come into play, the assertion “ you ought to choose as I 
do ” takes on, as it seems to me, an entirely different meaning. 
It ceases to reflect a supposed psychological fact and becomes 
virtually a command. From one member of a social organisa- 
tion to another "you ought” may reasonably be held to 
mean " I am sure you would find your account in this ” ; where 
it is addressed to individuals or classes standing upon an 
entirely different level of civilisation, or belonging tci widely 
different types of civilisation, it can only be taken to mean, 
"adopt my system of preferences, or disappear.” It is, in 
fact, simply the expression of my determination that my 
system of preferences and not yours shall prevail in the 
ceaseless competition for survival among moral ideals. If you 
are a Malay or a Cliinaman I am no longer justified in 
arguing that a code of preferences which would be impossible 
for me may not be forced on you in virtue of your most 
fundamental psychological characteristics, or that the system 
which does correspond to my deepest needs would be so much 
as tolerable for you. So far, then, I cannot intelligibly assert 
that what is obligatory — in the strict psychological sense — 
for me is or could be obligatory for you. But I can, and if 
I am sufliciently imbued with the temper of a dominant race, 
very probably shall, resolve that I will make my system of 
preferences obligatory upon you by forcing you to choose 
between conformity to them and extermination. 

This is, as it seems to me, the only intelligible sense in 
which it is possible to maintain the universality of all ethical 
imperatives as such. The imperatives in which my deepest 
convictions as to the kind of life which is satisfactory, and 
therefore rational, are expressed, are binding on me in the 
special sense that violation of them is treason to my deliber- 
ately adopted plan of life ; I may fairly conclude that they are 
binding upon others in the same sense just in so far as others 
resemble me in psychological constitution and social environ- 
ment. Outside these harrow limits the “ universality ” of the 
imperatives in which my preferences are expressed is in the ‘ 
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strictest sense of the word a “ postulate ” and not a psycho- 
logical fact. It means neither more nor le.'ss than my deter- 
mination to give to my preferences the “ universality ” which 
they do not at present possess, by confronting indinduals and 
societies which do not share them with the choice between 
submission and e.xtiuction. 

" The Koran or the sword " is only an epigrammatic way 
of describing the situation wliich arises whenever competing 
systems of preferences are brought into close quarters with 
one another. The wider the gulf between the t^vo systems 
the less possible is it to make converts from the one to 
the other — as is abundantly illustrated by the history of 
the various missionary religions of the world. "Where the 
difference between the systems of preferences is but slight, 
one of them may prevail by the speedy method of wholesale 
conversion : tliis has frequently been the case with Islam. It 
is precisely because the gulf between the moral and religious 
ideals of Islam and those of the tribes — ^African or Asiatic — 
which have embraced it is comparatively trifling that Islam 
more than any other religious system has been able to extend 
itself permanently by means of huge national conversions. 
"Western Christianity, on the other hand, precisely because it 
has come in the course of centuries of elaboration to be a 
profound reflection of the fundamental needs of the "Western 
peoples, is so alien to the basal psychological characteristics of 
Oriental peoples that its direct conversions are extraordinarily 
few, and its hopes lie, as would now be generally admitted by 
its most convinced champions, not in the conversion of the 
existing generation, but in the slow modification, by the all- 
permeating influence of education, of the racial character of 
peoples and the gradual evolution of generations with a new 
psychical constitution and new needs. 

For the same reason it would be at least presumptuous to 
anticipate, on any groimds of reason as distinct from faith in a 
supernatural revelation, that the influence of Christianity, if it 
should ever be nominally embraced by an Oriental people, could 
be as profound or as permanent as that of systems which 
appear to us ethically inferior, but have the advantage of 
having developed entirely on Oriental soil, and thus of ex- 
pressing without foreign accretions the fundamental peculiarities 
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of the Oriental character. If the whole, world is ever to be 
converted to Chrilstianity, one may conjecture that it will be by 
the gradual extinction of the vast majority of the existing 
races of mankind, and the reduction of all the present variety 
of psychological constitution to one or two types — such, for 
instance, as the Russian or the Anglo-Saxon. It is for a 
polemical purpose and as a redttctio ad ahsurdum of the 
Erastianism of Hobbes that Locke contrasts the propositions 
“ you ought to do this ” and “ the leviathan will kill you if you ‘ 
do not do this ; ” but reaUy, when addressed by the dominant 
Englishman to his Hindu or African subject, the assertion 
" you ought to adopt my code of ethics or my religion ” is after 
all tantamount to some such threat. Only the leviathan of 
fact works in a more leisurely and less sensational fashion than 
the leviathan of philosophic fiction, and kiUs not by sword or 
rope so much as by the slower but more certain and more 
wholesale process of " civilisation,” 

In a word, the “ universal laws ” of the moralist may be for 
himself and for those like-minded with himself " laws ” in the 
ordinary scientific sense — statements of fact as to the line of 
conduct in which he and they find their ultimate satisfaction 
and lasting peace ; for all the rest of mankind they are laws 
as the positive commands of a ruler are laws — the " orders ” of 
a superior who possesses the power to enforce his will, and will 
not fail to exercise it. " Thou shalt not steal ” may mean for 
me "you cannot do it and be loyal to yourself”; when I 
repeat it to you it signifies, in the majority of cases, simply, " I 
will take care to the best of my power that you shall not do 
it, or if you do, I will in one way or another civilise you oiBf 
the face of the earth.” 

■It is a pleasing dream that "civilised morality” corre- 
sponds so universally to the felt needs of all manViTiH 
that all would find their account in it if they were wise 
enough to know their own wants; the fact is, it is one of 
our needs that " civilised morality ” should reign supreme, and 
we satisfy that need by the endeavour to create a population 
which will find its account in the system. As for the dis- 
sentient outsiders, whom we are pleased to think we are* 
" civilising,” what we are really doing is by exterminating them 
to prepare the way for the creation of the future race that is to 
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way for tlin fultirc- treat i«)n of iioxv cotuintinitit-.'^ in whifh Ujo.o 
ideala n»;iy Jmve the wairld-wido r‘'(‘o;.'tjition without whicli i‘y 
eannol real. <;f>ntentf d. 

It is )irohahly iiuhaal tnueh Juore for our (»v.‘n {-atCfnelion 
than heciiuse wt; i.'olie.vo llitiu nete.-.-ary to the satisfaution 
of the native pojiulation tiiat Wi* altomjit to force our 
culture, our institution.'!, and our rvlr^ion upon India or China. 
It is not the Jliinhi or the Chiniinmti, Imt we our.relve^, 
who will “not he haj»j*y till" we ;4ft thorn. It is with 
profound philosojihie. insiitht tlrat Xiel;'..-che trials tin.* nir»r.ili,st 
as an inwirnation »»r the “ will toward.-; power," tuttl do'crihes 
him as a "creator of new vulue.s" and a "hre.tkcr of the old 
Tahlcs," Or, at- the risk of v/earying the readi:r hy the rejjcti- 
tion of what is after all a very siinph.* thougli a very importani 
truth, we may say once more that the catc,^oric;d charneter of 
the moral imponitivc represents, wlien riirhlly interpreted, the 
moralist’s jicrsonal determination to create a society in which 
his prefereneos shall have the univemil validity which at 
]>rescnt heloni'.s to few or none of them.* 

I do not know whether these reflections upon the meaning 
of " obligation ’’ and " validity ” will meet with the reader’s 
approval: to me the conclusion wo have aiTived at scorns 
unavoidable so long as you accept our premi.«sos, which were, 
that whatever is real must he in the last resort reducible 
to some fact or facts which fall within an actual experience. 
This, it will he remembered, Avas not only the principle 
assumed in our present discussion, but the fundainental assump- 
tion with which our whole examination of ethical facts started. 
'The purjiorb of the present discussion may therefore he said to 
be the elimination from our concepts of validity and obligation 
of the “symbolic” elements which in common usage they 
include, and tlie definition of them as far as possible in terms 

^ A visUor from another planet might smile at the conviction that western civilisa- 
tion is worth perpotualiiig at the cost of exterminating all other typc.s, but a western 
moralist can, after all, only say with Nietzsche’s hero, “D.a stoho ich schou als 
Europiicr, ich kann nicht auders, Gott helfe mir t ’’ Nietzsche, vi. 449. 
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of "pure" experience. Of the legitimacy of the use we have 
made of that principle the reader must be the judge, bub we 
are at least entitled to point out that, if our deductions from 
it are legitimate, they can only be met by an assault on the 
principle itself. The attempt to reaffirm the "objective 
universality ” of ethical imperatives by rhetorical appeals to 
“consdenee” or "common sense” would in fact be as futile as 
the various attempts to meet Hume’s analysis of " necessary 
connection ” and " personal identity ” with the same retort. 

Our m ain philosophical contention is, indeed, identical 
with that of Hume ; like him we have urged that in so far 
as a proposition is true it must directly or indirectly be a 
statement about Erlehnisse — things which either actually form 
the contents of an experience or would, under definitely knowui 
conditions, form the contents of an experience,^ and that 
concepts which cannot stand the test of reduction to such a 
statement must contain a greater or less amount of " illusion 
of the mind.” Wliere the " illusion of the mind ” comes in 
in the case of the current ideas about the universality of ethical 
imperatives we have tried to show, I know not with what 
success. But it should in any case be clear that if we are 
to be refuted it must be by exhibiting defects in our analysis 
and not by the appeal to " common sense.” 

It is, indeed, the distinguishing mark of common sense 
to disregard all elements of illusion which do not affect the 
usefulness of an idea for immediate practical purposes ; the 
man of common sense is he who, as Aristotle phrases it, 
does not expect “more accuracy than the case admits of.” 
Now for the purposes of immediate practice it is quite 
sufficient for me to know that a given ethical obligation 
is imperatively binding upon myself, and that my ideal of 
life for myself and my society cannot be attained unless 
I am prepared to enforce it to the extent of my power upon 
my fellows. With this degree of categoricity and universality, 
then, full justice is done to the claims of practical common 

^ The two cases are, of course, ultimately reducible to one. Any statement as 
to what I should experience under conditions which are not actually realisable can 
be ultimately resolved into a series of statements about that which I experience 
under actnal conditions. Thus “Venus has phases like the moon/' only differs 
from, 1 could be placed upon the surface of Venus the earth would appear to 
me to nave phases like the moon,” by the greater directness of its reference to con- 
ditions which have been actually realised in experience. 
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thi.s (lelilH.Talt! vt;riUs t of n*a-on, \vi* say that n< itli< r tin-* fas t 
llm(. my "duty ” i;? unph-a.^^ant nor tin; ras;t tluit my mdpthbovir- 
fcc*l thc-unsflvo.'S undi-r no Hus-h obliosition tan !>-.* aIlov.i.'d bir :t 
mointml to trount. 'Wliutovor Ih' ihv ta.'-" with thorn, I at 
least have no riuht to indulot; in unjoymetit or fort-;,')) extortion, 
nor, let nio atld, to inclulot^ in e.wrtion or for».-oo enjoyment, 
sit the oo.st of di.«loysilty lo myself. 

And, on the negiitivt* .nido, our thetjry Kiy.n no more than 
is .Slid by the religion whieh mo.-si of us jirtife.v-- to rcsp.*<.L 
when it forbids us to Judge our brother. We esinnot, indeed, 
be fully in earne.nt with tnir own eihieal itieals unk‘.'.< we are 
convinced that .‘society, a.s well as ourselve.s wtaild lead a 
worthier life if it iijijjro.vimaied more nearly to ihe reali.‘satiuji 
of them; lienee all sincere moral action involve.s a '‘creation 
of new uibl&s,” an atteinjit lo do our part towiink unertating 
the .‘social fabric, in so far as it is inconsi.-sient with our 
eheri.shed idoal.s. ami remoulding it " nearer to the heart s 
desire.” Warfare, Mith ethical ideals wliich are opposed to our 
own, is thus an inevitable charactevi.stic of all really sincere 
morality ; but when we jiass from the pnictical endeavour to 
create a society in which our ideals shall be panimouut to the 
speculative ajssertion that existing conununities, however far 
removed from ourselves by racial characteristics, “ ought ” to 
exchange their ideals for our own, we are exchanging the part 
of combatants for that of judges and arbitrators in our own 
cause. We are arrogating to ourselves a function that by 
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right belongs only to God and to history. Where one of the 
conflicting ideals is related to the other, as the more to the 
less harmonious or comprehensive, in codem gcnere, this 
assumption of the judicial position may, as we have seen, be 
defended; where the fundamental differences are so great as 
to permit of no such comparison, modesty bids us admit that 

^609 &v fiovo^ TOUT c^ot 

What, then, are we that we should take it upon us to 
say that the world’s life would finally be worthiest for the 
abolition of all ideals but one, and that one ours? How 
much more becoming om: poor human estate, while we fight 
for the supremacy of the system of preferences which we 
think worthiest, to refrain from hasty assertions about its 
obhgacy on others, and to leave the final judgment on its 
claims to world-wide dominion in the hands of time.’^ We 
may say, indeed, that our ideal is the only one which is fully 
in harmony with the facts of human nature and the direc- 
tion of human progress. But we must not forget that 
there may be very different interpretations of the facts of 
human nature and of human progress, and that in deciding 
in favour of oim own interpretation we are usurping the 
position of judges in our own cause. 

( 2 ) And, again, it is not moral truths only, but all truths 
which involve a subjective element which becomes more and 
more noticeable precisely in proportion as our truths become 
more far-reaching and more profound. In an ordinary judg- 
ment expressive of immediate sense-perceptions the subjective 
side commonly passes unnoticed, just because the subjective 
conditions upon which the validity of the judgment depends 
are so comparatively simple and easy of ascertainment that 
we do not think it necessary to remind ourselves of their 
existence. “Grass is green” — under normal conditions of 
illumination — to every one but the blind or the colour-blind ; 
the limitations imposed by subjective conditions upon the 
universality of the judgment are so obvious that it is not 
necessary to refer to them, but they are not for that any the 
less real. Most men are sufficiently alike as regards colour 

1 “ Vieler Edlen namlioh bedarf es, und vielerlei Edlen, dass es Adel gebe ! Oder, 
wie ioh einst im Gleiclmiss spracb ; Das eben ist Gbttlicblceit, dats es Gdtter, aber 
keiuen Gott, gicbt.” Nietzsche, vi. 296. 
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it'jirt'pontiii.y: lln* :i)ijiOai.in<-<' of u r*'t:lion of tin* .-{linnl 
under the initTC.-cope, jo, ]iroj>-. rly j-jxmhiny'. true ordy for ono 
■who Ikis goju: llirotjoh ilnit v»:ry Kjn-ci.il |in-!iiniir.iry tnitnini* 
which we call '• learniii)' to u.-o*” the tnifro-o'jf, ?'iteh a 
drawing would, in iioint of fm-t, he untrue if it were jvn'.-ented 
as corresponding to what 1 or any other ohyerver v/iihoui tins 
s})ecial training might see, as we have already r<iuarht.-d in 
chii]». i. 

Still tuore markedly subjective, I aitjux-hend. ura tin* 
judgments in which a ])raciised man of M-ience might attotupi 
to express his most fundamental convictions ahor.i tin- general 
nature of things, his icisscns'hnfdirhe Thai 

is something which is based not so nuu-ii on this or 
that or the other scries of investigations as u]>on the total 
character of his whole intellectual life, and 1 suppose we 
might fairly Siiy, you could not really enter into the scientific, 
man’s full convictions about the truth even of the jnirely 
physical world by merely making yourself acquainted with 
Ins leading investigations or even ]»y repeating thena ; to share 
his thought in the fullest sense you would have to have had 
his experience, to have lived yourself into his life. 

Of our judgments upon matters which demand knowledge 
of the concrete facts of the mental order, this is even more 
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glaringly true. The statements of a comprehensive work on 
psychology, for instance, would only be fully true for a reader 
whose intellectual and emotional development had been very 
closely flkiTi to that of the psychologist. For the writer’s 
views on all questions affecting the higher and more complex 
forms of intellectual and emotional life derive all their value 
from the intensity of his own emotional and intellectual 
experiences; in this sphere, at any rate, no man can write 
with comprehension of what he has not lived through, and 
his highest truths will be true only for those who have lived 
through the same experiences. 

So, again, every system of metaphysics or philosophy that 
is worth anything must be the sincere expression of intense 
individual life ; a man’s metaphysics, after all, may be said 
to be worthless unless they represent his special way of ex- 
periencing the Deity, and hence no metaphysic of value 
can ever be true to a student or disciple in the same way 
in which it was true to its author. For this very reason 
an intelligent critic of the great philosophers cannot but 
feel that even his most searching criticisms more than half 
miss the mark. What the most unanswerable criticism 
shatters is, after all, only the philosophical system as it 
is imperfectly conceived by disciples and antagonists, not 
the same system as it reflects the deepest characteristics 
of the master’s intellectual life. It is impossible, for instance, 
not to feel that the “ Hegelian philosophy ” has never really 
existed since the death of Hegel. Neither to disciple nor to 
antagonist can the kaleidoscopic procession of categories in the 
Hegelian Logic be, what it manifestly was to Hegel, the 
natural and direct expression of the experiences of a rich 
personal intellectual and emotional life. One may, in a way, 
think one’s self into them, but they remain at best a half- 
foreign framework into which our experiences have to be 
forced, a Procustean bed which is either too short or too long 
for every one but Procustes himself — in fact a kind of intel- 
lectual “ cant.” 

Thus one may say that no philosophy can, in the fullest 
sense, be true for any one but its author, and further, that no 
philosophy that is worth having can be picked up by the mere 
reading of the works of pliilosophers. To study philosophy you 
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niUHt, yojuvi’ir " j>liiln.(nniiiHu/' All unit mor»; t.lum all tlml, 
originiil worlc in H»t? f>l».-iTV*«t.ory or Inhontfory iy> lo tin: Hiidy 
of j)liy‘;ical HciiMJco. tin; porMi-rnion ol' n afrof)^' and varifal 
individuiil lii’i*, and lanolional, is lo j»liilrmj)hy. 

In Hliorl-, nxuc.tly us kijtnvlodj'o dccpifr and ooncorns ifsalf 
inora with tlia I'nll comirato r<*aliti(;.-i of onr rxpanf.-naa tha 
inoru ])romin«'nt. dues its HuhjVativn sida haaoma. Tlio inon; 
abstract and anpcrficial tlu! results ol yo\ir thinkijig llif nnpinr 
is it, and the more (siiu rata and }>ri)fonntl thos; result?? the 
harder is it to s<;vt;r th«:m from tin? r»jst of tin* individual 
fxjMiVUince of which I law form a part. 

It is witli ethical judonienls then precisely as it is with 
sdl thoughts; s?) long as they arc no more than %’ngue ubstr.ict 
generidilies they may possess an sdmost (spial validity for 
communities sundered from one another by wide difft.Tcnce.s of 
racial chanicter Jiml history, but the jnoment you give 
adcqmite e.\])ression in ymir ethical judgments to your own 
concrete ideal in life, you aire ro //wo narrowijjg the space of 
their applicati<ni. ‘What is so true that it is uquidly tnte for 
everybody is at least not //le trutli for anybody. So far, at 
least, wo naiy jidopt as ojir own the adiigc about " t?tstes ” which 
wc have critici.scd unfavoundil}* a few page.s hack. We may 
and must admit that in proportion as jiny system of judg- 
ments becomes an iidequate expression of any experience it 
tends also to become the expression of an individual experience. 

Much idle Jind acrimoiuous philosophical controvex'sy might 
have been avoided if only philosophei-s and their critics alike 
had always borne this fact in mind as they ought. We should 
then indeed have hoard less about "eternal and immutable 
morality," about " universal and necessary // /«•/<>/•/ judgments,” 
and about the claims of contending systems to be the “ ab- 
solute ” philosophy ; but, by way of compensation for this loss, 
we should have learned to comprehend the great philosophers 
more symimthetiadly as we realised that it is only by living, 
as far as possible, through their experiences, not by mere 
“ external " reflections upon the advantages and the difficulties 
of their theories, that their full meaning has to he grasped. 
We should undoubtedly be worse partisans, worse Aristotelians, 
Kantians, Hegelians, if we pursued om: philosophical studies 
ill this spirit ; but I am not so sure that we should not be 
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better x^liilosopherK or, if tbe iiaind ho, lhoii(/Jil/ hift amifil/Uiiifif 
better students of philosoxihy. 'J'o c/noioitao (Jjr< drift of tl/o 
argument into a F,eni/iriw, v/o way fiay him f/tily fiftfifiihhf 
“proof” of a syfitom of philosophy h- ho ihaf yoar ov/h o/.por"h 
ences mirrored in its r^ategorje?^ him only roi'uhahioo " i/t havo 
lived tbxough them and to havo foutai hfmh o/j/aham/f hi 
deeper and subtler than th^jory. And hhwi, Ut im, f’/'Jt' a 
true pbilcsoplieT one 'wyld io havo aliko '' provo/i of/ft 
“refured" aE the zyhiW'mthiv-:, 
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have seen, argue from “I ought” to “he and she ought,” 
except on the basis of special information as to the psycho- 
logical constitution and social surroundings of the persons 
about whom we are arguing. 

But to admit so much as this is also to admit that 
Intuitionism has no answer to our difficulties about the 
existence of contradictory aspects in the moral ideal. All 
that is left of Intuitionism, if our criticism be well founded, 
is the doctrine that you ought in any given case to act 
in the way that seems to you, on full examination of the 
facts, to be most in accord with your fundamental ethical 
preferences. Whether it is possible to have a system of 
preferences that does not involve at least the theoretical con- 
ffict between finally irreconcilable ideals is a question which 
Intuitionism leaves precisely where it found it. We are 
therefore justified in saying that, whatever may be the practical 
usefulness of the Intuitionist assumption as a guide to im- 
mediate action, it entirely fails to remove the difficulties under 
which a philosophic account of the ultimate character of moral 
conduct appears to labour. Wliether by sufficiently widening 
our concept of the system to the good of which moral action 
conduces those difficffities can be made to disappear without 
our abandoning the peculiarly etliical standpoint — ^in a word, 
whether the strictly- ethical experience can be made self-con- 
sistent — we proceed to discuss in the next chapter. 
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THE GOAL OF ETHICS 

Trasumanar significai* per verba 
Non si poria ; per6 T esemplo basti 
A cni esperienza grazia serba. 

Dante. 

We have at the end of the last chapter found ourselves thrown 
back upon the old problem of the apparently insuperable duality 
of the moral ideal. In the present chapter we purpose to take 
up this problem once more, to ask how far and on what lines 
it is soluble within the limits of the ethical experience, and 
how far that experience would need to be modified in order 
to set it finally free from the taint of self-contradiction. The 
results to which our inquiry leads us will then be found to 
afford a transition from the merely ethical to a higher and 
more comprehensive type of experience. In attempting to 
free itself from its inherent inconsistencies morality will be 
found to transform itself into religion, and the change will 
necessitate the abandonment of certain concepts and categories, 
wliich we have seen to be of universal application within the 
limits of morality proper. The concluding chapter of our 
Essay will discuss the nature of these necessary modifications, 
and the relation of the type of religious experience in which 
our practical aspirations and emotions seem to find their final 
satisfaction to the intellectual experience of the man of science, 
as well as to the ideal of " pure ” experience imagined by the 
metaphysician. The procedrue of these chapters will necessarily 
be in the main critical — critical, that is, of the forms and cate- 
gories of types of experience which we find as actually given 
in the life of ourselves and our fellow-men. Incidentally, 
however, if our methods and principles of criticism are just, 
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our <\\ainiiniUon nuj'hl. In miilrilmln ]K>:(itivn re.-i»lt‘! In 

u (;on8|.ru(;l.iv(! Uinory of ltnl.h lanralily and rsdij'inn. 

AVc have, llrril. or all, then, l,o (;nn.':idi:r and oive otir final 

ans\V(;r to l.hi! (junation that ha*;, in on^^ rnrin (V anotlar, hear; 

confronting' na f,hron,yh the hu;t two cha]»l.or(. llfjw hir, and 

alun;' what Hn;;«, is a cnnHislunt theory «>!' the end of hnnian 

action jioH.'dhlo within the limits of el Ideal reienfre? I njii.4 

of course explain hefnre j'nini' any fnrlhcT wlatl I mean hy 

tlic ]ihr/ise “ the limits of ethical science,” 'I’lje n-*.-.lri(:tion 

will he best understood hv a reference fo the analv.sis of the 

* * 

ethical jtidoment which we ntlem])lcd in our third chapter. 
AVc there decided that the m<Mt elementary elhicul ex}i‘;ricm!e 
is one of disa])]jroval or aj)j>rnval — one, that is. in w'hieh an idea 
of what mij'ht he is, with j^reater or less r:xplif:it ness, compare*! 
and contrasted with what actually is. It was in the transition 
from “ 1 like it ” to " It is not so, hnt I should like it to he so,” 
that wo found the first crude hoj'innings of the moral life. 
And it was further imjdied in our di.^cussiou that the forma- 
tion of Rystoms of ap])roving and disapproving judgments is 
materially conditioned by the fact that the approving indi- 
^^d^lal is an integral member of some wider community of 
beings wlio, like Inmself, are capable of a])prol)ation and 
disapprobation, and that tlie e.xpres.-eil ]>referejiees of the 
indi^^du^ll and the rest of the community exercise a jiowerfid 
reciprocjil influence on one unothor. Now what I mean hy 
strictl}' ethical experience, or experience within the limits of 
ethical science, is an exiierience which, to whatever degree of 
complexity it may have developed, has not triinsccnded these 
initial conditions. It is characteristic, that is, of the ethical 
attitude towards the world that it ncter gets beyond the 
contrast of the actual and the })ossible. It is as.sumed in all 
practical morality that the aim of my conduct is to make real 
some state of things wdiich as yet exists only in idea, and 
further, that the realisation of this “ end ” is to he brought 
about by the agency of myself^ and other intelligent but 
finite and imperfect beings. 

Keduced to its simplest elements this statement means — 

' 1 need hardly say I attach no ulterior implications to the use of this word ; 
“by the agency of myself” is, for ns, only a shorter ^s’ay of saying “n-s a result of 
movements on the part of myself.’' 
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from the iisychologiciil point of view, — that morality ns such 
depends for its existence njimi two fundamental peculiarities 
of Iiuinan mental life, — the consciousness of ti)ne and tliC 
existence of ideas as distiinct from lioth sensations and 
}ierceptions. Whether these two pceulinritics arc not ulti- 
mately reducible to one is a question which T do not at 
present feel comjictent to discuss, though it ccrtiiinly looks 
at first sight as if tlic consciousness of time dejiended on the 
possession of ideas. Perhaps I ought to add that the 
“consciousness of time "here referred to as indispensable to 
morality means more than the apprehension of an empirical 
“ present.” It involves the recognition of certain stages in 
the process, part of which fills the “cin)>irical present,” as 
])ast and of ol,hers as yet to come. I am not contending in 
what follows that the contents of a “ pure ” experience would 
not occupy a sensible duration, Imt only that, if they do, the 
whole duration must be ajiprehended us wc ajiprehend the 
duration of an “ enqiirieal pre.sent ” (for which see L. T. 
Hobhouse, The Theory of Juiowlrdr/r, ]>. 51, if.). To adopt a 
ilistinction made by Spinoza in a letter to Ludwig Meyer, the 
e.vistenco of morality presup]io.ses not only duration hut time, 
i.c. duration considered in alxstraction from the mode a 
rebus aclernis Jlnii, and known as embracing ]wst and future 
as well as present. 

Had the distinction of “ jiresent ” and “ iiitiu’c " no meaning 
for us, or again had we no conscious states understood as 
carrying a reference to an experience outside themselves, we 
should know notliing of good and bad, or right and wi’ong. 
We should live entirely in the present, enjoying and suffering, 
but never approving oi- blaming. On the other hand, if 
we could so transform our appreliensiou of the world as to 
bring it into harmony with the standard concept of a 
“ pure " experience, we should ipso facto have got beyond 
morality. For wth the attainment of an experience com- 
pletely adequate to the whole content of reality, and absolutely 
concordant with itself, the ideal tjqies of psychical life would 
be merged in direct intuition. Where a single experience 
embraced the whole system of reality there would be no 
opportunity for the “ outward reference ” or “ interpretation ” 
which is the special cliaracteristic of the idea. In an ex- 
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XJeriencc tliali already contained everything without confusion 
and without contradiction nothing could possibly “stand for” 
anything else, for there would be nothing left to stand for. 
Hence the characteristically moral attitude of blaming and 
approving would find tio ])lace in such a pure or completed 
experience. And, in fact, we shall see in the next chapter 
that it is precisely in transcending these states of mind that 
the religious experience shows itself to be a stc]i nearer the 
ideal of a “ pure ” experience than the “ ethical.” 

Thus it would not be going too far to say that our moral 
lifej“is in itself a consequence .and a sign of the anomalous 
position of man in the universe, standing as he does “ a little 
lower than God ” and at the same time a good deal higher 
than the animals. Could we become either as the beasts 
which xDerish or as the gods which live for ever, the curtain 
might be rung down over the " tedious brief scene and very 
tragical mirth ” of this our conflict between the desire of the 
heart and the achievement of the hand ; but it is the secret 
alike of the tragedy and the mirth of our situation that man 
is doomed to oscillate everlastingly between two poles, the 
divine and the bestial, without ever quite rising to. the one 
or sinking wholly to the other. For the Sisyphus of the 
creation existence is only another name for a prolonged 
struggle towards an ever-receding ideal, — a struggle which 
seems indeed to be transcended by certain types of experience, 
such as those of evangelical religion — only, however, to break 
out again at a higher level and with renewed intensity, as, 
we shall see in our next chapter. 

An y form of experience, then, in which the contrast between 
the ideal and the actual appears even for a moment as overcome 
lies outside the limits within which the conceptions of ethics 
are valid. All experiences, for instance, in which human suc- 
cesses and human failures are alike envisaged as integral con- 
stitnents of a scheme which in its entirety is already perfect, 
or as the realisation of a divine will for which there is no 
distinction between the “ is ” and the “ should be,” must be 
regarded as being ultra-ethicaL And any religious solution of 
the difflculties we have raised about the coherency of the moral 
ideal with itself must therefore be excluded from the scope 
of this chapter, in which we are concerned to discuss the 
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possibility of a solution which will not take us beyond the' 
bounds of ethics, pure and simple. For the purpose of the 
present discussion we have to consider the discrepancy between 
our ideals and the facts of om* situation as given and as 
demanding abolition by purely finite and human agency. 

It. will be clear from the whole tone of our pre'vious argu- 
ment that any reconciliation of the conflicting aspects of the 
ethical ideal which can be effected within the limits thus 
prescribed must, in our opinion, be merely approximate, or, 
as we have often insisted, any workable ethical theory must 
be at heart a compromise. It is conceivable, however, that, 
even within strictly ethical limits, there may be very different 
degrees of approximation to the comprehensiveness and self- 
consistency which we demand from an intelligible ideal, and 
it will therefore be one object of the present discussion to 
describe that moral ideal in which this approximation seems 
to be carried to the furthest possible point. 

Previous discussions will have prepared us to anticipate 
that, upon the whole, the two requisites of harmoniousness and 
comprehensiveness are closely connected, and that, in general, 
where there is a want of comprehensiveness in the moral 
ideals of an individual or a community there wid also be a 
lack of internal coherency, while, on the other hand, the most 
coherent type of civilisation will also be the most comprehen- 
sive, not perhaps as regards the mere number of the individuals 
who are admitted to share in its benefits, but as regards the 
variety of interests embraced and the degree of differentiation 
existing between the various individuals and sub-classes com- 
prised within the community.^ "We are thus led to expect 
that a purely individualistic ethical aim will fall further short 
of the completeness and internal consistency which belong to 
every true ideal than one which embraces the whole population 
of a civilised community, and that the ethical actmty which 
finds a sufficient scope for itself within the bounds of a single 
civilised community, will again be surpassed in both compre- 
hensiveness and harmony by that which finds all limits other 
than those of a world-wide beneficence too narrow for itself. 

In following out this line of thought a little further 

^ It is, in fact, tliis coincidence of harmony with comprehensiveness that affords 
tue philosophical basis for Aristotle’ s attack upon the Communism of Plato. 
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lilb that could be lived with success in a small homogeneous 
slave-holding community. 

And, lor similar reasons, a really world-wide culture, 
unrestricted by the limits at present set to life by national 
jircjudices and antipathies, though harder of achievement, 
would be, in its individual manifestations, more compre- 
hensive than the most varied and comprehensive culture 
resting upon a merely national basis. In a word, the more 
complex the whole witliin which the individual is a unit, the 
more difficult of attainment, hut at the same time the richer 
and more varied the possibilities of individual development 
presented to him. Even from the purely egoistic view, one 
stands to win more, thougli one’s chance of winning the stake 
is probably less, under modern than under Hellenic conditions 
of life. Some sort of ethical relationship with numerous and 
diverse individuals seems the first pre-requisite of a really 
wide and varieil personal culture. In this .sense at least it is 
true even of the egoists of our modern world, that they receive 
hut what they give. As Ari.stotle had already said, “Even if 
the good be one and the same for the individual and the city, 
it is a greater ami more perfect achievement to secure or 
retain the good of the whole city. One must be content, then, 
if the good can be achieved for a single individual, but it is a 
noble and divine work to achieve it for a people or for cities.” 

We must bear in mind, then, throughout the following 
])ages two facts, or rather the double aspects of what is at the 
bottom but a single fact: (1) that "comprehensiveness” reveals 
itself no less within tlic limits of the single life than in the 
organisation of the whole community, and (2) that even in 
criticising the egoi.stic ideal of life we are conceiving the egoist 
not as a solitary, but as so far at any rate a corporate member 
of a community, as to be able to avail himself of the resources 
accumulated and provided by the community for the pruqjoses 
of his individual self-culture. 

It has too often been forgotten by moralists of recent 
years that egoism is not refuted by merely pointing out 
the impossibility of living in utter isolation from one’s 
fellows. The genuine egoist — by whom I mean the man 
with whom what Butler calls "cool self-love” is really the 
rule of life — is perhaps the last person likely to regard 
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Mie life of a CriiKoe willi adniiriition. For llic nttainment 
of !i really higli de^^rce of <j;'oistic aelf-etiltiire one requires 
al least the services, if not the affection, of one's fellow- 
nien as well as tin; eo-n])eration of others \vhr> are pur- 
suing the sanuj ideal. ICveii the most narrowly individual- 
istic and self-eentrcfl of <;ollGctor.s of antiquities or works of 
art linds sonic degree of coininunit}’ with others who are 
interested in the same jairsuit, as well as some degree of social 
organisation snnicient to jjrovidc the machinery necessary for 
the discovery and jmrehase of his treasures, indis])ensablc, and 
would hardly ho willing to live in a worhl without hrother- 
collectors or dealers in the antique. Even in hi.s vices the 
egoist is not absolutely unsociable ; there arc few vices which 
it is possible to indulge in entire isolation from one’s fellows, 
and as they arc not considered particularly reputable even by 
the vicious, perhaps we had better fniy no more about them. 

If, then, we arc to jiass an intelligent verdict upon egoism 
as a theor}' of life we must undeistand from the outset that 
our egoist is not banished, like the Cnisoes and De Rougemonts 
of fiction, to an uninhabited island or a sand-spit, but is, like 
other men, a member of a civilised society, so far at least as to 
be able to use the organisation of that society as machinery 
for obtaining liis objects, and presumably also so far as to in- 
clude among those objects some degree of intercourse with other 
persons whose tastes are similar to his own. In the same 
way, in discussing the ultimate satisfactoriness of the life of 
wider benevolence or social service, we must constantly hear 
in mind that we are dealing not with the mere sentimental 
enthusiast for general humanitarian principles, which stand in 
no special relation to the needs and opportunities of any 
human society in particular, but with the man of practical 
insight as well as of generous impulses, whose schemes of 
benevolent activity are conditioned by and ijroportioned to the 
needs of an actually existing commiinity, and capable of at 
least partial realisation by the aid of existing social macliinery. 
We are, in fact, comparing the lives, not of the “ God or beast ” 
who exists apart from fellowship with his kind and of the 
citizen, but of the citizen who in the main treats ci^de fellow- 
ship with his kind as a means to his personal satisfactions/ 
and of the other type of citizen who, at least to a large extent, 
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treats his own gifts and attainments as so much property held 
in trust for the benefit of his kind. 

Let as begin, then, by asking how far a consistent account 
of the moral ideal is possible within the limits of an individual 
life. In a sense, of course, this limit is one which no ethical 
theory can transcend. Every ethical ideal, however exalted 
and far-reacMng, remains primarily the ideal of an individual, 
the formula in which an individual finds the most coherent 
and adequate account of his own most deeply-rooted preferences. 
If, for instance, we were to decide for the ideal of a world-wide 
self-sacrificmg benevolence as the most harmonious and com- 
prehensive conceivable, it could only be ultimately on the 
ground of the harmony and comprehensiveness introduced 
by such an ideal into the aspirations and struggles of the 
individuals who adopt it. 

But there still remaias a striking practical difference 
between moral ideals which, hke those of Aristotle or the Old 
Testament writers, are presented as being capable of fairly 
adequate attainment within the life of an average individual, 
and ideals like that of Christianity, which explicitly require 
.the energies of the individual to be directed towards the 
securing of results which it is quite out of the question that 
he or even his “children’s children” should live to enjoy. 
We are stating a common fact of experience when we say 
that current moral theories about the “ progress ” of the race 
habitually assume the possibility and the naturalness of a 
devotion to remote ideals which would in all probability have 
been unintelligible to a Greek or Hebrew moralist. This 
may conceivably be one reason for the contrast, upon which 
Schopenhauer has so vigorously insisted, between the optimism 
of the old and the pessimism of the ne\v religion. It is 
comparatively easy to be optimistic about the realisation of 
your ideals when they do not extend further than seeing your 
“ children’s children and peace upon Israel ; ” it is quite another 
matter to feel the same confidence in the triumpli of an ideal 
such as that which, first appearing in the later Judaism and 
passing from thence to Christianity, and so into u/odern thouglit 
generally, has come to include the establishment of a true 
civilisation and a satisfactory way of life, not for one or two 
geuerations or even for a single race, but for all mankind. 
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Or, to put tluj wiiiui thing in n way more eon.sonant with 
our last elia])t(:r, wo, who are coinniitt(;d to the Ktruggle to 
confer upon our ideal of culture a world-wifle validity, may 
roasonal)ly feel more diflident ahout our chances of success 
than a Creek who was content with tlie j^revalence of liis 
ideal within the limits of his or a Ifehrew of the 

monarchy who felt no will to extend the " knowledge of the 
Lord” beyond the hounds of his own nation. The modern 
man is pessimistic as com])ared with his ]»redeccssors not so 
much from a sense of personal weakness or from ennui as 
because lie pitches the note of civiliwitinn and morality so 
exceedinglv high. 

AVe must not, however, allow ourselves to be drawn away 
into an historical digression, but niu.st return to the point for 
the sake of which these remarks have been iiuserted. Our 
immediate object in making them is sufliciently attained by 
Ijointing out the vast increase in both comprehensiveness and 
ultimate self-consistency which is rendered possible by the 
advance from the comparatively narrow ideals of ancient to 
the far-reaching ideals of modern society. Such an advance 
can, in respect of the extent to whicli it enables us to escape 
ajiparent contra^ctions, only be compared with the advance 
made by physical science when it was ascertained that the sun 
is not, as even Copernicus had supposed, the centre of a finite 
and strictly symmetrical physical universe. There are moral 
phenomena — the missionary zeal of early Christendom for 
instance — ^which would be just as perplexing to a moralist 
whose outlook was confined ■within Aristotelian limits as the 
eccentric orbits of the comets or the parallax of the stars to a 
pure Copernican. Hence it is obviously proper for us, in our 
present discussion, to begin by looking at the relation between 
the moral ideal and the facts of life as it appears from the 
narrower or Aristotelian point of ^'iew, before we go on to see 
how far difficulties are removed or increased by the adoption 
of the more universal modern standpoint. 

AVe ask then, first of .all. Is it possible to frame a con- 
sistent theory of the moral ideal, under the restriction that 
the ideal be taken, as by the ancient world generally, to 
include nothing beyond what is — at least in possibility — 
attainable either in my own experience or in that of a 
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community of %Yhioh I am, as a matter of experienced fact, a 
coi^orate member.^ In putting the question in this form I 
am careful to insert, in the clause relating to the social en- 
vironment, the qualifying words " as a matter of experienced 
fact,” because it is upon this restriction that the whole dis- 
tinction which we have drawn between ancient or Aristotelian 
and modern or Christian ethical ideals turns. It is of course 
possible for purposes of rhetoric to speak of a certain " solidarity 
of the race,” and to describe every individual man as knit by 
some sort of invisible link to every other individual past, 
present, and future. And the man who succeeds in putting 
biTn R ftlf in practice at what we have called the Christian 
standpoint no doubt does to some extent feel a vague sense of 
this general human “ solidarity ; ” but there still remains a vast 
difference between the relation thiis established in thought 
between myself and the untold thousands of the dead or the 
yet unborn, and those relations in which I stand to members 
of actually existing social circles who are capable not merely 
of being made more or less happy in consequence of my 
actions, but of influencing my happiness in turn by their 
actions. Even that loose bond of a common civilisation, in 
Aurtue of which members of hostile European countries find 
themselves drawn close to one another in the midst of the 
barbarian or semi - barbarian surroundings of Morocco Or 
Abyssinia, disguised as it is wont to be in ordinary circum- 
stances by the feelings of national enmity or distrust, is a 
strong and real tie when compared with the links which bind 
a member of the present generation to a future which only 
exists for him in idea. 

There are thus an indefinite number of intermediate stages 
between the closest self-identification with the fortunes of 
another and the eompletest indifference. With the mass of 
mankind that entire identification of the interests of another 
with the interests of self which the Gospel requires from 

^ Witli Aristotle even self-sacri&ce is confined within these limits. For the only 
form of it which he recognises is that of exposure of my life and person on the battle- 
field. And it need not be said that tluronghont the Greek world such exposure on 
tho part of the citizen is supposed to be undertaken solely on behalf of the existing 
citizen -community. A war undertaken not in the immediate interests of the 
community but for “ an idea ” would have been unintelligible to an average Greek. 
Still more unintelligible would he have found the self-devotion of a student of science 
who shortens his life by arduous or dangerous work in order to contribute to the 
knowledge of future generations. 

2 c 
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every one wlio would do liis duty by lii.s " neighbour,” seems 
hardly to exist exeej)t betw(;en the Tueinbors of narrow social 
circles, based upon the ])riiiiilive instincts of sexual and 
parental attachment. Devotion to the interests of one’s town 
or one’s local Church i.s again much commoner, and, except in 
moments of national peril, much more strongl3* opeiativc as an 
ethical force limn ])atriotism in the larger .sense. It is only 
when special circum.stances im])ress upon Engli.shmen the 
neces.sity of acting as one man that the I/incaHliireman reall}* 
forgets the differences of character, s])eech, and habit which 
di^^de him from the Yorkshireman, or the Southerner })is 
ingrained distaste for tlicm both. And national antipathies 
again rarely allow the sentiment of u common brotherhood of 
chilised peoples, and a common interact in the extirjmtion of 
barbarism to make itself really operative in determining the 
course of cvent.s. lYhile as for the still more universah'stic 
sense of a common humanity to wliich the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, is really unknown, it 
can scarcely be said as yet to c.xist at all, e.xcept perhaps 
among a few sentimental journalists and political orators, vith 
whom it is more often than not little more than a pretext for 
ignoring the more immediate and pressing claims of cLdlisation 
as against barbarism. A man rarely talks of liis own or his 
country’s duty to humanity at large excej)t when he is anxious 
to find some excuse for neglecting his duty to some narrower 
section of humanity in particular. 

Nor is it altogether to he regretted that this should be the 
case. The sentimental wail over the narrow limitations of 
human sympathy and the ingrained selfishness of nations is 
no doubt only too often justified, but it also arises very 
frequently from failure to observe that the development of the 
hmnan race towards real solidarity of feelinsrs and interests is 
as yet only in its first beginnings, and must therefore for long 
enough to come remain below the point at which national aims 
and sympathies can he subordinated systematically to the sense 
of racial unity. A really operative, as distinguished from a 
speculative or PecksnifiSan humanitarianism viU. only be possible 
when its psychological basis has been created by the final pre- 
valence of some one type of social and moral ideal over its com- 
petitors. Until that result has been achieved it must remain the 
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general rale that the ethical aims and interests of the civilised 
man will in the main find their fullest realisation in devotion 
to a national or at best international, as opposed to a hnmani- 
tarian, ideal. Instead of scolding or repining because the growth 
of a real psychological unity of the human race has not yet 
made ethical humanitarianism the rule instead of the ex- 
ception, it would be more rational to see unmistakable signs of 
progress in the indications that, at any rate within the bounds 
of Western civilisation, a sentiment of international responsi- 
bility is steadily, if slowly, taking the place of a narrow and 
exclusive nationalism. It is some sign of moral progress if 
the doctrine of Hobbes and of some modern German theorists, 
that all independent states are stiU in the “ condition of war,” 
as regards one another, has come to be felt even by many of 
its supporters as a paradox in need of defence. 

Ho delusion could well do more to obscure the real 
significance of changes like this, and to foster an unreason- 
able discontent with the rate of human progress towards 
an all-comprehensive ideal, than the notion which the first 
few generations of Christians left as a damnosa hcreditas 
to their successors — the notion, I mean, that the world is 
in its decrepitude, and that we who are now carrying on 
its history are living on the verge of a final dissolution 
of all things. little as even the most orthodox believers 
of the present day are prepared to grant the speculative 
truth of the propositions that "the night of time far 
surpasseth the day,” and “the number of the dead long 
exceedeth all that shall live,” not the orthodox only, but many 
who would repudiate the name of Christian, habitually speak 
and write upon questions of moral progress and decline as if 
they implicitly accepted these statements. There is no better 
cure for an unfounded ethical pessimism than the correction 
of these millenarian dreams by quiet reflection upon the 
enormously extended prospect of human continuance held out 
by the calculations of a sober physical theory. 

The application of the foregoing remarks will be fully 
apparent only when we come in the course of our argument to 
distinguish between the true ideal of a world-wide civilisation 
and certain current spurious imitations of it. Meanwhile 
they may at least serve to impress upon us the importance, in 
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of value would be inclined to suj)j)ose — ethii s can hartlly he 
said to be eoiicerned. It is hardly possible, except in an 
monittil sense, to speak of an ultimate aim or an ethical end in 
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connection with a . life which, under favourable material con- 
ditions, is almost as free from the experiences of dissatisfaction 
mth the actual and endeavour towards the ideal as that of 
the ox or the swine. And with regard to the second class, 
it would probably be admitted, even by those who are least 
inclined to underrate the value of exclusive devotion to a single 
pursuit, that the singleness of aim which years commonly 
bring to lives of this kind has to be purchased at the cost of 
a self-mutilation which can only be morally justified, like all 
self-sacrifice, by the paramount worth of the causes in the 
service of which it is committed. 

When one considers the effect of the rndividuars devo- 
tion upon the lives of a wider public, one may be prepared 
to admit that it is conceivably justifiable to incur intel- 
lectual and JEsthetic atrophy jn the interests of one’s family 
or one’s country or one’s Church; but it still remains the 
fact that the individual life, considered in itself, is the 
poorer and the less worthy for the sacrifice. It may be 
necessary that a certain number of persons should become 
mentally eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven’s sake, but one 
would prefer not to be called one’s self to that vocation, and 
would regard any decrease in the necessity for such victims as 
a favourable indication for the moral progress of society.. 

In general, then, and for all but the abnormal few, we may 
say that harmony and content presuppose variety of interests 
and comprehensiveness of aim ; the man of one-sided over- 
development is commonly also the dissatisfied man. Thus, 
on the one hand, harmony of individual experience seems 
to depend upon range and width; on the other, that very 
variety and multitude of ties and interests upon which the 
possibility of a truly harmonious and ’ contented self-develop- 
ment depends carries along with it the possibility of violent 
collision between the ideals of harmonious contentment and of 
comprehensive activity — the claims of self and the claims of 
others. You cannot be a successful egoist without living in 
cordial relations with numerous social groups, and every one 
of these relations may serve as the foundation of interests and 
preferences which will sooner or later conflict with the attain- 
ment of the egoistic ideal. 

Or we may state the same fact from the opposite point of 
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si.stcnLly with our oi-nenil ethical jirituipU'.:, admit that 
progrc.ss in eivilisalion is isseniially }>r.>on>s in the caducity 
for “altruism.” Vot, on the otln-r hand, it has s\jn*ly hfvn 
made suftieiontly clear in javvious chajiters that pro^re.-ss 
toward.s an all-inclusive ideal of cultiin^ hrinos with it increased 
pos.sihilitio.s of violent coulliet hotween the social ur all-cotu- 
prehonding aspect of the moral ideal, and its other a.spect as 
the full and hnrmoniou.s development of iliQ indindual’s 
nature. How inevitable this result i.s will oa.sily bo seen when 
we reraemhor tliat. everything which tends to idealise ami 
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deepen the meaning of life while helping, as we have seen, to 
transfer value from material objects, which can only be enjoyed 
by an exclusive owner, to objects appealing to intellectual and 
aesthetic tastes, which can only be adequately cultivated where 
they are shared by a multitude of co-operating individuals, 
tends, at the same time, by giving a deeper significance to 
certain objects which were originally valuable only as sources 
of physical enjoyment, to enhance the value set upon their 
exclusive possession. 

This may be illustrated by reference to the effect of 
inteUectual and social progress upon the passion of sexual 
love. Take, for instance, the case already referred to in an 
earlier chapter of Achilles and Briseis. Achilles’ wrath' for 
the loss of Briseis, as we all learned at school, caused ten 
thousand woes to the Achseans ; but yet Briseis is to Achilles 
little more than a valuable asset, possessing the power of 
giving him certain mainly physical gratifications. Hence the 
loss of Briseis is, after aU, one that can conceivably be com- 
pensated if Achilles is presented with another piece of 
property of similar kind and equal physical attractions. His 
anger is much more for the afffont involved in depriving him 
of his “yepa<i” than for irreparable injury done to his personal 
affections. Hence the poet clearly feels and means his readers 
to feel that Achilles’ repudiation of the offered reparation is 
the act of a man incensed by a slight on his sense of self- 
importance to the point of unreasonableness. 

Now contrast with the state of mind of Achilles that of a 
modern hero to whom a similar wrong has been done. To 
set the point I am trying to illustrate in the strongest possible 
relief, I will imagine the case of a character like the Tristan 
of Wagner — a character, that is, in which the sexual possession 
of a beloved person has taken on and annexed to itself all the 
deepest and most ecstatic emotions of aesthetic and religious 
union and incorporation with the highest ideals. It is 
manifest that the mental and moral chaos wrought by a high- 
handed act of rape in the second case would be infinitely 
beyond that caused in the first case. Agamemnon might, with 
some hope of success, offer to give Achilles one of his daughters 
in lieu of Briseis ; but no one could, without making himself 
ridiculuous, suggest that Tristan should be compensated for 
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tlie lor-s of Isoldo bv tbc* i»:':.'OnlritioTi. !-.iv of IWnxi'^yma. And 
without imripjiiii^f the oxlr-.-ino of u Trist'iti, wIjo rniirht 
after all 1*0 raid to be an inr-j>ir*;fi eroloiiianiaf*, it i- e'l.-v to 
‘■■ee that llio idoalitin;: aiifl rcnjiiiii: j>rofC.-.' ihroaudj v.hitli the 
.‘-••jxtial ]sa5--'ion ha.'i ]Ki.'^.-(;d in the conr.-e of nvili.-.ition ha- at 
tlie sitae tiine etionuous'ly inteia-ificfi tin; value set by the 
ordinar}' lover upon the oxolufivc ]»o.-f.e--ion of in'- l/.-loved, and 
thus served to intetisify tin; bitterne:-.', if to h;s.\en the 
frequoney, of the contiici betwevii love and jniblie duty. 

And wliat is true of the s}><.-;;i.il cxise liiseii.-.-ed alcove i= no 
less true of all analo^fous eases. Consider, for instance, the 
value which the leisure and the inaierial objf.*!-; nece-TSarv’ for 
the cultivation of ;r.r.slhetic or scientific tastes have come to 
j^ossess for tlic civiliscti man. 3i is true, as we iiave Ju.=t been 
urging, that the acquisitioji of these taste-= has done much to 
make the individual le.ss narrowlv self-centred, bv eninuiint; 
him in pursuits which have to be prosecuted not at the cost 
of his felIow,s, hut in co-operation with them ; hut at the .=ame 
time, every step in development which has extendc-d the an-Ji 
or multiplied the number of such Ua-stes hn.s by enhancing the 
value to the individual of the life of scientific and arti.«tie 


leisure, made it the harder for him, on cecasion, to renounce 
these enjo^nnents in order to give himself to a career of self- 
sacrificing public service. In a word, the very civilisation which, 
by making the individual self more inclusive, dimini.shes the 
frequency of the collision of the claims of self and other selves, 
also by making the individual self richer and fuller of worth, 
increases the intensitY and bitterness of tlie collision, and 
multiplies the mischief wrouglit by it in the cases where it 
does occur. 


The utmost vve could hope from further moral progress in 
this respect, then, would seem to be that it should still further 
decrease the frequency of these collisions, and should, moreover, 
furnish the individual with the moral strength requisite for 
preserving his integrity of purpose when they come upon him. 
To expect the actual abolition of the internal conflict by the 
pa^ge of mankind in general into a state in which every 
individual would, on all occasions, instinetively find his own 
most harmonious self- development in the course of action 
beneficial to society at large, would he to expect a pgrchologieal 
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impossibility. We are thus compelled to believe that the 
possibility of those collisions within the individual experience 
between the ideal of comprehensiveness and the ideal of harmony, 
which are popularly known as conflicts between the claims of 
self and the claims of society, is no mere separable accident of 
certain stages of human development, but a necessary conse- 
quence of the peculiar psychological relation between the ideals 
themselves.^ 

So far we have only restated in somewhat more detail 
results at which we had already arrived. But a still more 
serious difficulty now awaits our examination. We have to 
ask whether there are not features in the moral ideal, whichi 
even apart from the questions of the conflict of the individual 
with society, render an adequate formulation of it under what • 
we have called " Aristotelian ” conditions an impossibility. 
The difficulty in question may be briefly expressed thus: 
Make your account of the ethical ideal which you propose for 
realisation within your own experience and that of your own 
immediate circle adequate, and you will find your ideal has 
ipso facto become unrealisable under the given conditions; 
content yourself with a statement of what is realisable, and 
you will find that, as an account of an ideal, it is most deplor- 
ably low and inadequate. For the sake of giving point and 
emphasis to the more detailed treatment of this difficulty, I 
propose to throw what I have to say upon it into the form of 
an antinomy. The thesis of this antinomy may be briefly 
given as “ my ethical end must at least be capable of attain- 
ment,” and the antithesis as “ my end, just because it is an 
ethical Qndi, must be incapable of attainment.” I will take 
the two sides of this antinomy and state them as forcibly and 
at the same time as accurately as I can in turn. 

A. Thesis : My end 'must he capable of attainment . — This 
seems indeed so obvious as hardly to need stating. For what 

^ The foregoii^ argameTits receive a strikiog illustration in the contrast between 
the peacefulness of the true savage and the combativeness of the barbarian or the 
civilised man. Savages, such as the Australian aborigines, are rarely at war with one 
another, for the simple reason that they have nothing worth fighting about. As soon, 
as men cease to live from hand to month on the gifts of nature, and become regular 
herdsmen and settled tillers of the soil, the spirit of aggrandisement and conquest 
emerges, the barbarian tribe estending itself and its power at the expense of its 
savage neighbours. Thus, without civilisation there can be no true development of 
the possibilities of genuine social life, and yet every advance in civilisation adds to 
the number of objects and interests over which men are ready to come into conflict. 
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a.'i inoii, to render life h.inijoni'.ii;, .ukI l ontent.d find rich in 
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fiicty of niir liuniiin nature anil ov.r t*Tis. trial environment 
to lie cajiihle of h--iint ejijov* I !j» re iind now. We dri\en, 
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And if not. now, when / '* And, in the wonh'. of Aristotle, we 
nuipl. inyisl llmt tiie only ” u«>.'d " which it ytc.id^- us as ni'-'n 

tr « • 

to know and to follow mus'l In* one which is zrptucruv kc\ 
KTfjror ai'OpWTrrp. 

k'or, indeed, whiMico does the whole .system of rnomlity 
sjiriug, find whence does the whole .strujr4h- with tlie facts oi 
our actual .situation lake its rise, except from the deep-seatai 
desire for an experience richer and eontcnted than that whieh 
is as yet ours? Ami heiiee, unless ih.c ” 0 od or the cud is 
something which can ho won and enjoyed xvithin the limitvS 
of the individnal's life, man nuist he doomed from his cradle 
to hopele.«s di.sajipointmonfe and invmediahle hulure, 

'* inlinitely distant” ideal of the sentimentalist i.s, hy definition, 
one to whieh you can make no .sensible appniximation. and 
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his assertion of its ‘'infinite” inaccessibility is . therefore 
equivalent to an assertion that no one can hope to make any 
progress towards a better moral character or a truer happiness. 
At the end of a Hfe of “laborious days” you are, on the 
sentiinentalist theory, no nearer your goal than at its beginning , 
and why, then, we may ask, all this labour of seK-repression, 
and inward seE-tortuie and conflict? Surely it would have 
been more aTnuRing and not more unprofitable to have remained 
at one’s ease "with Amaryllis in the shade.” 

To drop aU this covert allusiveness and put the problem 
in its plainest form, why, I may ask, should I ever do anything 
except what I happen for the moment to like, E nothing that 
I can do will bring me appreciably nearer to my ideal of 
contented experience than I am at present ? If you are bound 
to fall equally short of the “ heart’s desire ” whatever you do, 
surely it is only reasonable to fail in the way which happens 
at any given time to be the most agreeable. And, on the 
other hand, before I can ask a man to do what is disagree- 
able I am surely bound in reason to give him ground to 
think that the disagreeable exertion or self-denial will most 
likely result in the achievement of some kind of experience 
for himself, or others in whom he is interested, which he 
believes to be worth having. If there is no reason to 
believe that our exertions will be actually crowned with 
success, how can you justify them except upon principles 
which lead to the glorification of drudgery and pain for their 
own sake ? 

Thus the theory of an " infinitely distant ” ideal, if you 
take it seriously, so far from elevating and purifying morality, 
makes all moral action unmeaning and worthless. It asserts 
that the moral struggle is obligatory on account of the " ends ” 
for which it makes, and then in the same hreath declares that 
these “ ends are as far off at the end of our secular struggle 
as at its beginning. And the mischievous effects of devotion 
to so perverse an ethical doctrine are not mere matters of 
theory : history, especially the history of the religious b'fp. of 
individuals and nations, is only too eloquent as W the stagna- 
tion of intellect, the indifference to pressing and practical 
luman needs, the carelessness of real human happiness and 
misery, to which this unreasoning adoption of ideals out of all 
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rcliition to octual Iniiunii lifi* utiflor dolinito lom-Htrial sur- 
roundijjgs luifj invariuldy ]wl.* 

But, wo may rcjoijj, it is not tlio fa<‘t that tiicr ifloal aimed 
at in our moral .struggle i.s anytlnng impaljinljla or infinitely 
nunol-e. The ideal i.s the j»ractic.il one, not of an imaginary 
perfection out of all relation to our sjtecial situation in the 
univer.se, but of an harinonious, jiwieeful, and .‘^ati.sfied human 
life under the general condition.s of terr<:^strial e.^istence, and 
even the more sjKJcial conditions of our jmsition a.s inernber-- 
of this, that, or the other community, inhabiting a definite 
portion of the earths .surface amid definite climatic and 
topographical .surrounding.s, and po?se.S':ed of definite psycho- 
logical characleriRtic.s and definite traditions and institution.^. 
Our ethical prefercnee.s, as we have .sufficiently seen already, 
are in their origin and nature throughout conditioned by all 
these circumstancc.s, and the ideal of pc;iccfnl and satisfied 

existence which thev cmhodv is inentablv conditioned in the 

* • » 

same way. It is contented human life, under definite conditions 
and in definite relations, that we are seeking in all our conflicts 
with the forces of nature, the social environment, and our own 
inconsistent and disturbing pas.sions. Hence it results from 
the verj' nature and origin of our ethical ideal that it mui-t 
be KTrjrbi’ avOpcoTTM and even toJSc tio avOpdi—wr 

And failure, therefore, when once the ethical ideal is 
rightly conceived, may lie seen to be the exception and not, 
the rule. There are, of course, natures so unhajipily constituted 


^ I i)urposely .ibstajn from coniplic.atiug the qucistion l>y the intnxtuctioc of the 
idea of r. future life in which the cl.aiins of the “ infinitely distant ” ideal may be 
adjusted to the requircineut.< of hninau n.itnre. The positive evidence for a 
*‘ future life ” appe.ars hardly sufficient to justify our resorting to the conception is a 
way out of our ethical difficultie.'’. In any case, we should have to form our notions 
of the conditions of existence in another life in accordance with what seem to be the 
laws of nature in the present. And I cannot therefore see why failure should not l-e 
as prominent a feature of the future life as it is of onr present existence. Indeed an 
endless future life would seem to offer at least as gre-it a probability of infinite failure 
and misery as of infinite success and happine-ss. Any arguments for the existence of 
“heaven” seem equally valid as a proof of the e.vistence of “hell.” To-snpp^e, 
after the fashion of the sentimentalist, that infinite happiness may be brought about 
in another life not by onr individn.al exertions, but by the agency of the Deity 
€xlra, is only to appeal to miracle — or, in other words, to our own ignorance. For, 
if we can learn an5*thing from the facts of life as at present known to us about tne 
“purposes of the Deity," hnman failure seems to be not incompatible uith ftose 
purposes, and if we cannot, we obviously have no grounds for making any assertions 
about what He may do hereafter. 

- It must be remembered, of course, that all this is but the thesis of an antinom, , 
and that the other side has yet to be beard. 
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tliat they can attain no internal consistency in their system 
of preferences — natures which throughout their existence are 
rent in two by the conflict of quite irreconcilable desires and 
passions. For such unhappy “ sports ” of the human species 
hfe may perhaps be what one of them has called it, “ le sinistre 
miroir Ou la megere se regarde.” And there are others, again, 
more normally constituted, who fail to attain a contented and 
peaceful existence, either because the accidents of their social 
position compel them to earn the physical necessaries of 
existence by a drudgery which leaves no scope for the free 
realisation of their preferences, or because their life is cut 
short before they have attained to years of maturity and self- 
mastery. Hence with Aristotle we must qualify the statement 
that the ethical ideal is something which can be “achieved 
and enjoyed by men ” by the reflection that a ;8to? reXeto?, a 
life of normal length and reasonable freedom from the pressure 
of material wants, is requisite for achieving and enjoying it. 

But, within these limits, which after aU only exclude a 
small minority of any w;ell ordered community, and moreover 
seem clearly capable of being made to exclude a stiU fewer 
number by the serious application of organised human know- 
ledge to the improvement of man’s estate, what we really 
desire and aim at is something which can be and is enjoyed 
here and now. It is not true, as a matter of fact, that the 
ethical ideal, the attainment of which would bring us content- 
ment and happiness, is something intangible and remote, and 
only to be possessed, if at all, at some point of infinite future 
time which recedes indefinitely on every attempt to reach it. 
And it is therefore false that moral failure is the law of human 
life. The collective experience of mankind, apart from the 
exceptional few already referred to, is, that under normal 
circumstances loyalty to ethical conviction, honest moral en- 
deavoiu:, does culminate in peace and contentment of mind. 

When we ask ourselves what it is we really need in order 
to live at peace with ourselves and our neighbours, we shall 
find that all we desire has been provided for in the com- 
prehensive formula of Spinoza that the “ blessed ” life means, 
(1) knowledge of the causes of things, (2) mastery of our 
passions, (3) sound physical health. And there is not one of 
tliese three things but may be in a high measure attained by all 
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but the most abnormal or unfortunate members of the civilised 
community. Or if we fail in any of them the fault will 
commonly be found, on honest insjiection, to lie in our own 
weakness or indolence, and not in the character of the moral 
ideal itself. Popular ethical wisdom is at least so far justified 
in its assertion that wliile we cannot all be great or rich we 
can all bo "good.” Sjmriam nactiis es, hanc exorna; fill your 
place in the civic or social order into which you have been 
born ; learn to control and subdue the unruly element, " the 
many-headed beast” within yourself; avail yourself of the 
opportunities which lie ready to hand of knowing something 
of the world and your position in it, and you will find that 
the life of inner harmony and content may be enjoyed 
without waiting to become in some-= extra-mundane Paradise 
“as the angels of God in heaven.” Your ideal and the 
possibility of its realisation spring from a common source. 

B. Antithesis : My end, in so far as it is an ethical end- at 
all, is in its Dery nature incapable of attainment. — For the 
purposes of this antithesis we need do little more than 
develop the significence of certain admissions which have 
already been made in the proof of the thesis. What, we 
ask once more, were the ingredients which we found involved 
in any comprehensive account of the “good” of which the 
enjoyment would permanently satisfy us? Even when we 
were attempting, by making our demands upon existence as 
modest as possible, to show that real happiness is attainable 
in a finite terrestrial life, we were constrained with Spinoza 
to include in om: estimate of the “good” at least three 
elements : (1) true knowledge, (2) self-mastery, and (3) “health” 
in the widest possible sense of the word. Now, which of all 
these three can be secured in any appreciable degree imder 
the conditions of a finite human life ? 

If we take knowledge into consideration first, have we not 
already seen that every puzzle solved gives rise to a multitude 
of unsolved ones, and that the utmost we can hope from a life of 
threescore years and ten devoted to the quest of truth at all 
costs, would be the late discovery that we have sacrificed love 
and leisure and social culture and physical vigour only to 
become rather more clearly aware than most men of the extent 
of our own ignorance ? Hes per primus suas causas intdligerc 
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s a Kttle word and oasily said, but the task it commands is 
)ne that would require a life of indefinite duration and almost 
inconceivable abundance in opportunities and conveniences for 
study. To a being whose brief span of existence is hardly 
long enough to allow him to do more than “just to look about 
him and to die,” the very summons to so vast an enterprise 
must needs sound like bitter irony. What time or what 
opportunity have I, he might reasonably ask, to learn to 
understand so much as one thing ^er primam suam, causam in 
the seventy years or so which is all the life allowed me? 
Certain it is that, if I turn to the so-called “inductive” 
sciences, I may devote my whole existence to the accumulation 
of knowledge, and yet be at the end as far from knowing 
“ first causes,” or even from understanding what a “ first cause ” 
is, as I was when I began. Metaphysics, supposing that 
there reaEy is such a science, seems to offer a better chance of 
reaching the Spinozistie ideal ; but even metaphysics, on 
closer examination, proves able at the very most to do no 
more than indicate in the vaguest way the formal outlines 
of a system the contents of which can only be known, in so 
far as they can be known at all, by reference to the other 
sciences. Where, then, in defect of some authoritative “ divine 
word,” am I to turn if I would find the knowledge of which 
Spinoza assures me that in it is comprised my true happiness 
and beatitude ? 

And, if the conditions of finite existence render the realis- 
ation of Spinoza’s first condition impossible, what value is 
left to the other two? Self-mastery after all, considered in 
itself, is something purely negative and worthless. So far as 
it is of ethical value, it derives all its worth from the native 
worth of the positive ideals which it is the negative condition 
of realising.^ If there were any hope of acquiring before I 
die the knowledge of things jper primas suas causas, for 
instance, I might not grudge the intellectual and moral 

And hence, it might be fairly argned, the Spinozistie and Platonist phraseology 
about self-mastery fails, because of its negative character, to represent the facts 
adequately. It is not the repression of the “ passions ” so much as the full in- 
dulgence of a supreme passion that we need to make us happy. A life like Spinoza’s 
appeam “ pa^onless " to most men only because they are indiflerent to the things 
for which Spinoza passionately cared. Nietzsche has done yeoman's service in pro- 
testing against the popular mistake of regarding the life of the truth-seeker as one of 
“passionless” speculation. 
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Hutisracticm for our ih*'-*ir«‘ for l;mnvl.d*,!i* or for a^tlu-tic; 
oniti float ion or for Foi ial mnoliomiioii, it at otioo li*'coniv.< 
lumUaiimhle within the liinits of an ituiiviihial lih* on earth. 
It i.s vain, as Aristotle lono non vaiil. to tell men to “limit 
their aspirations to mortal things" (uvOpcoTTivu opotav), or in 
other worths, to have none but ideals of a matorially comfortable 
existence for themselves and tlieir tieari.‘st connections; but if. 
on the other hand, you join him in bidding them “ live the 
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eternal life,” you are explicitly recognising that infinite in- 
accessibility of the ethical end which our thesis denied. 

Thus we may say any end that is to be permanently felt as 
worth striving for must be infinite, and therefore infinitely re- 
mote, while any end that is infinite is eo epso out of reach of 
attainment, and as far from us after a life of devotion to it as it 
was at first. Or, if you prefer to make a direct appeal to concrete 
experience, can you doubt that the collective wisdom of man- 
Icind has long ago discovered that our ideals, whether of 
sensual gratification or of knowledge, or of beauty or of moral 
improvement, are, one and all of them, unattainable? So that, 
if indifference to the demand for a practicable ideal be, as the 
thesis urged, the mark of a dreamer or a fanatic, contentment 
with a finite and practicable ideal is no less undeniably the 
mark of an cspnt horiid. 

Hence there is a sense in which it is true to say that the 
moral life is, from the very nature of the case, a life of struggle 
and failure, of weariness and vexation of spirit. I suppose 
there is no reflecting man who has not at one time or another 
felt a sort of intellectual rage at the contemplation of the 
internal contradiction to which we seem to be damned from 
our cradles. For the moral life must, at times at least, present 
itself to any serious reflection in the light of a kingdom 
divided hopelessly against itself. As moral beings we can 
never exist without some still unreached ideal to serve as a 
spur to our activity — can never, like Faust, rest on our oars and 
say to the present, “ Be thou my eternity ” ; yet even when 
most irresistibly hurried forward in the chase of our distant 
ideal, we know quite well in our hearts that we shall only 
approach it to see it recede still further away from us. As I 
have written elsewhere, “ Our attitude towards the objects in 
which we seek content is too much like that of the Flying 
Dutchman with his wives. The thing awakens desire, and 
wth it the hope that this time fruition will be unchang- 
ing. A¥e embrace the new interest with enthusiasm, and for 
a while we dream that here at last is something that will 
Xjrove permanently true, but it is generally not very long 
before we find it is only the same old tale of deception, and 
mistake, and trust betrayed, and the restless search for a really 
final spring of happiness has to begin oA’^er again.” 
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. Atul r.vnn with a lilV* of mianflint; fluralinn Uif; Kama 
clinicull'}' Nvotjld arijit*. 'IVi flu: «juu-<fioa, " 'Wlu'ji, l-lifai, filial) I 
roally jml- jny Itaml ujKm liajijiina.'-/' 'vc .< limilci iiava to rajily, 
" Nr!Vt:r, or thia vary moiiuint ii|»on tin* oloal:,’' in i;o far aa a 
"ivoii moiiHMit ruali.'!';;; onr ideal af all, v/c eaniiot (uit v/isli it 
lo ho etfiriiiil, and a»'ain, iti s-o far a.i no momenL n:alifif;>' it 
cxeujit iinjicrroetly, v/i; an: impelled fo wUli every moment 
Or, afi Kietzwlif’ evjiri'.ij'<;-; if, " Weh uprield Vt r<'t;h I Doch alia 


Lnut will Hwiykeit.” And lo Imn.; ar. v/e rmnain men, v.hof^e 
liviw never emdraef within the eompif;.-; of a mome-nt Jior 
exjiaml till Muiy e.mhraee a r«‘al eternity — r.) lomi; fliat i.-*, as we 
ne.ithcr Kink to the h:vel of the heeiKts m>r ri.S"; to that of orals, 
— this condition of everlaKtino dewilisfaelion with tiu; jire-ent, 
this restless alternation hetween the desin' of annihilation and 
tlu: desire of eternity, is not to he e.-r-apeil from. 'I’he know- 


ledge of good atid evil, in which, according to a .singularly 
profound mytli, our history as human heings hegan, i.s its own 
jiunisliment ajiart from any Kupcnialuml cur.'O laid upon it.s 
acquisition. And there i.s thus, n.s wo shall see more fully in 
the next cluqiter, denji jihilosopldc wi.sdom in the thought tlmt 
t.he essential mission of religion in the world is to rcdre.s.s the 
Imvoc which the kuowh'dge of good and evil lias wrought. 

Meanwhile, so long as we are concerned with ethical 
experiences jiurc and simple, we seem forced to the conelusion 
that the unending struggle to realise an ideal which rricedes as 
it is apjiroaelicd — the intcrunl conflict hetween the good winch we 
never quite attain and the evil from which we never get quite 
free — is of the very essence of morality. 1 n fact the strugcrle is 
morality. Until yon are embariceil fairly upon it you cannot he 
called except in jiossc a moral being, and if you could once jiass 
beyond it you would in doing so have passed heyoucl the limits 
of morality into a region of experience lying “ beyond good and 
bad.” This is why morality, ajiart from the transfonniug 
effect of the religions and nltra-ethical idciis wliieh we shall 
have to describe in the next chapter, has always been found so 
wearisome a burden to the spirit as well as to the flesh of the 
most moral of men. As it stands before its transfigiu*ation 
into religion, any morality that pitches its demands sufficiently 
high to awake any response of enthusiasm is hut another name 
for the eternal recurrence of the experience of struggle and 
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failure and remorse and struggle again. It is in itself a wheel 
of Ixion, a "worm that dieth not and a lire that is not 
quenched/’ — an 'instrument of torment which the self-torturer 
experiences as part of himself, and from which he could only 
get free on condition of becoming also free from himself. It 
is the unending and tormenting contradiction of which the 
Apostle speaks between the " law of God ” and the rcbclliouK 
“ law in my members/’ the undying tyrant of whom the })oet 
says, “ de son empire Si nos efforts te delivraient, Tes baisers 
ressusciteraient Le cadavre de ton vampire,” ’ 

For the experience of internal discord and contradiction is 
more even than the “ atmosphere ” of morality ; it is ourselves, 
the very core and heart of our being in so fin* as we remain 
permantly at the etiiical level of existence. We arc ourselves 
this living contradiction, this spiritual Hermaphroditus, 
condemned by our duplicity of nature to eternal quc.st 
after satisfaction ending in eternal failure and disappointment. 
If, we might even say, jier impossihilc, you could ever really 
reach and be one with your ethical ideal without ceasing in the 
moment of attainment to be human, you would at once create 
a newer and remoter ideal to be a source of torment instead of 
the one from which you had just escaped. For e'est touf. 
mon sang, ce poison noir? The distant ideal is the source 
of our direst mental tortures, and yet without it existence 
would be unendurable. So much then in defence of the anti- 
thesis of our antinomy. 

What is in reality the same antinomy us that which has 
just engaged our attention may be thrown into a slightly 
different form, which ought not perhaps to be passed over with- 
out a word of notice. We may exhibit the fundamental 
eontradication which seems to l^e inherent in our position as 
moral agents in the guise of a discrejiancy between the form 
and the content of etliics. 

Thus we may say, (1) nothing in the end is really 

^ Baudelaire, Fkurs dkb Mai : U Vampire, Cf. Blake 

“ Jeliovali’s fingers wrote tlie law. 

He wept, then rose in zeal and awe, 

And, in the midst of Sinai's heat. 

Hid it beneath His Mercy-Seat. 

0 Christians 1 Christians ! tell me why 
You rear it on your altars high ! ” 

® Baudelaire, Eeaidon iimorumenos. 
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worthy cx(;(!))t tlxj pcrh-'cMy good will, TIk: only ultinuitely 
SJitiHlhotory jiim .'ii»l end of action is ])f;rlcction — that is, the 
iittiiinincnt of the, jjerfcctly good, or as Kant calls it, the 
“holy” will. 'J’hc perfectly good will, of which the content is 
a system of concordant ethical tiniversals, is the only adequate 
form in which the ideal that is always before ns in our moral 
as])irutions after peac<! of mind and inward unity can he 
realised. Hcncci, so long as your own will is not identiod with 
the ideal of tins “ holy ” will, you <.*aisnot choose hut he di.s- 
sati.slied, and arc .still driven on in quest of iin idcid which lies 
beyond you. 

But (2) the “ holy ” will i.s, after all, an ernjsty form and 
nothing more. J^'or to .say the good will is the will that wills 
tho good, and again the good is notliing else hut the good will, 
is to revolve in an empty circle. If a certain type of will is 
“ good,” it must he so in virtue of willing .something other than 
its own existence. If the .social will, for instance, is good, it 
is hecjuise it wills something more than the promotion of 
altruistic sentiments, to wit, the entire intellectual and physical 
culture, with its accomi)anyIng pleasures, which the increase of 
altruistic .sentiment assists to bring about. And if .the will to 
get knowledge is good, it is because in it we will not to will to 
get knowledge merely, but actually to get it. No will can be 
pronounced “good” which has itself and itself only for its 
object. 

Hence, if the “holy” will be the one supreme ethical 
good, the reason must lie in the superlative worth of the 
content, other than itself, that is willed by the " holy ” will. 
Yet any finite content — which is as much as to say any 
concrete content — ^must be found on an examination, such as 
we conducted in the antithesis of our antinomy, quite inade- 
qua,te to the idea of a fully “ holy ” will. For there is no one 
object of desire, except the "holy” will itself, of which you 
cannot show that it is either altogether unattainable by hmnan 
effort, or at any rate dependent for its attainment on accidents 
of fortune which cannot be regarded as affecting the ethical 
character of the will to which it is an object. Thus morality 
seems, in the popular proverbial phrase, to fall between two 
stools. To will anything less than or other than the “ holy ” 
will itself is to will what is necessarily inadequate to afford 
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final contentment to our moral aspirations ; to will the " holy ” 
will is to will a mere empty form which, being in its very 
nature self-contradictory and. chimerical, is entirely incapable 
of being attained. For whichever side of the dilemma you 
elect you seem equally doomed to final failm’e and disappoint- 
ment. Thus once more we see why it is that the most strenu- 
ous defenders of the claims of conduct to constitute “ three- 
quarters” of human life cannot escape from the conviction 
that there is an inevitable note of sadness and weariness 
inseparable from all earnest moral endeavour. 

So far, it will be remembered, we have purposely limited 
our ethical outlook by the “ Aristotelian ” restriction that the 
moral end, if it is to give the satisfaction we expect from it, 
must be realisable within the life of a normally healthy and 
normally well-circumstanced individual. We have seen in the 
Jast two sections that, under these limitations, satisfaction seems 
scarcely obtainable unless the individual’s demands are pitched 
almost inconceivably low. We have now to remove those 
restrictions and to ask how our question about the ultimate 
consistency of the moral ideal with itself will be affected by 
tlie transition from an “ Aristotelian ” to a modern or Christian 
conception of the scope of moral action. 

And, upon our raising this question, it at once becomes 
apparent that at least those difficulties which arise from the 
contrast between the magnitude of the ethical ideal and the 
shortness of human life, or its deficiency in favourable external 
conditions, very largely disappear. Even our present very 
rudimentary conceptions of a duty to posterity, inconsiderable 
as is that part of our life which is actually guided by them, 
enable us to understand that our moral struggles and acts of 
self-denial are not necessarily wasted because we or om* 
immediate circle see no fruit from them. And if the progress 
of ci^^lisation .should some day bring about a social condition 
in which the whole moral and political forces of a world-wide 
community .should be definitely combined and organised for 
the purpose of influencing the future cour.se of human develop- 
ment, — if, in a word, mankind should ever decide that they 
have readied tlieir intellectual and moral majority, and will 
lieuceforth take the direction of their de.stiuie.s into their own 
liands instead of leaving it to chance and nature, — the po3.si- 
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hilitifw of ji m’oiioilinl ion ImfAvoofi our idcal.*< and oiir acliievc- 
innnls would Im oxinndod to a wliioli in wircoly 

oonooivaldo lo Uf; at }jraH:n(. 

It is ]m?(;iKoly lor want of snoli tlioronghly ftrganiFcd 

co-o|toratinn on llin ])art of all tlio individnnls lowardn the 

realisatiofi of an all-etnhracing and. a.vfending to every 

f'Oetitm of the lininan rune and lo (he remotcnt iinaginahle 

Intiire, that (wen (he nnmt reaeonahlo among ns are tempted 

to donht whether Iheir life-lahoni-s liave not heen Jitterly 

thrown awav, nnlcs-^ thev themsolvcjs see tin-* results. In a 
* » 

world wln;ro men art* (•(uiletit to leave the radloctive future 
of tlieir kind to he <Ietermined hy accident and the march of 
events, it is impo.s.sihlo lo rcgartl such .‘•cepl icism ns altogether 
misplneed; in a society such a.s we hope mankind may some 
day create the conseiousness of the collective control of the 
oonditions of e.xistcnce wojild indelinitcly diminish the grounds 
for diflidence .and distrust. We should, in such a social state, 
have the same sort of contidence in our i)ower of determining 
the future of the hum.an nice considered as one cominunitv as 
we now feel in our power of influencing the future of our 
immediate relatives and dependents. We sliould have the 
kind of certainty that labours devoted to tlie amelioration 
of human society as a whole would not lie wasted fruitlessly 
that we now have about the saeritices which we make to give 
our children a good education and a proper start in life. 

This would, of itself, go far to remove the feeling which 
in the present stale of society cannot but obtrude itself on 
most of us, that in aiming at the “ improvement ” of our 
fellows we are perliaps wasting our lives in the pui’suit of a 
chimeera, as well as to meet the more serious difficulty 
suggested by the antinomy we have just constructed. Though 
it may he true, so long as we suppose our outlook to be 
hounded by the duration of one or two generations, that we 
have to choose between an unworthy and an unrealisable ideal, 
it is not equally true, if our ideal is such that its realisation 
demands not one life or two, but the united lives of many 
generations of human beings in co-operation. The degree 
of moral or other perfection which a man can secure for 
himself in the course of his seventy odd years of individual 
existence is, no doubt, pitiable enough, but who shall set any 
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bounds to the perfection which he may hope to co-operate 
with .the men of his own and of future generations in bringing 
about for the human race as a whole, or to speak more 
accurately, for that fortunate portion of the human race 
whose lot it will be one day to enter into the inheritance of 
the generations of labourers who have been before them? 
There is no more potent antidote against moral weariness 
and despondency than the reflection that, trifling as the 
amount of insight into truth and of command over ourselves 
and the forces of nature which we can hope to obtain for 
ourselves may be, there are no limits to the intellectual and 
moral attainments which we and others, by our loyal co- 
operation in a plan of life that leaves nothing to chance and 
accident, may make possible for those who are to succeed. 

So far, then, Nietzsche seems perfectly right in insisting, as 
against the doctrine which says “ treat yourself always as an 
end and never as a means,” that the secret of moral success is 
to treat yourself as “ something that must be overcome,” or as 
" a bridge and a path to the Overman.” ^ Indeed, I will go 
even further than this. One may even say, it is precisely 
because what little perfection I can enjoy for myself is not 
merely an “end in itself,” — it is precisely because I myself, 
with all my Thun and Leiden, am not only an end but at the 
same time an instrument and a means to the creation of a 
higher and happier type of being, — that life is for me, when aU 
has been said and the loss reckoned in with the gain, ultimately 
worth living. So long as one adheres rigidly to the view that 
experiences of my own or of those immediately connected •with 
me are the sole end of ethical endeavour and the sole reward 
of ethical conflict, it is at least hard not to draw the conclusion 
that the game of life is not worth the candle. It is precisely 
in so far as we have reason to think that the results of our 
ethical self-discipline and labour are not limited to ourselves 
and the few who stand next to us, but form at least a humble 
contribution towards the creation of a future society which 
shall possess the knowledge, the culture, the power over 
nature, the harmony within themselves to which we so 


Of course I am aware that the famous Kantian maxim, “ Treat humanUy in thv 
own person . . . always as an end,” is not quite identical with the formula quoted 


' . w W MU MU. C 

in the text, which is, however, 
l>y those who accept it. 


believe, the interpretation universally put upon it 
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incircctuiilly usj)iro, that. \v«* an; jiinlififid iti Uk; hcliaf Jliat 
liuinaii (ixiKtoiKM! ia, aftar all, no»n*Uijii;' batlar than *' vanity 
and voxation of aj»irit-." sSo aa va; intMJitjrt* oar '»ainB 
aololy by lOfiultH cni.arinj' oiir own innnodiata oxpariance, 
wc <’an acar»M‘ly avoid fauloniitio with a difroranro tho ajio-itolic 
c.onchiHiojj that “ if in I Ilia HIV only wa havo hojx.-, wa an; «if 
all men most miserable." Tin? (%'ise i.*; alien'd, jj' we look 
forward to a future for the world of whieh we can say- 

All w« liavt' willed or liojK'd or drr.nn<-d of {■hill rxi*!., 

Not its r'-mhluico, hat iO'-lf; no iM-oity, loir p>od, nor }.owi-r 
Whose Voire hn<i forth, hut neh f.nrvjve.-! for th*- JticlfMli.t 
When eternity ftllirni". th** cotircjiljon of nn hoar. 

Nor do i thijds, after the jisyeholooic.d di.-<:i].«sion of 
chap, iii., that we. neetl pay serious heed to the voice of 
the baser cooi.sm of the «;«•/.? //mi />* lU^luf/t- ty})e when it 
whispers that after all itr shall not he then; to enjoy th»J 
civilisation of the fttltiro, and therefore tuinnot he concerned 
in its successes or failures. For. sifter all, the solid fact 
remains that our mental horizon, for muotion as well as for 
thought, is not hounded by our own lives or tho.se of our 
immediate relatives ; " sentimus aUpie uxperiniur uo.s aeternos 
esse,” says Spinoza, when he is treating of the mind's power 
to regard the most ancient past and the remote.st future as 
present for the purposes of scientific investigation, and the 
same comment might with equal right, he made ujion our 
power of taking a direct interest in the well-being of the 
generations who are some day to inherit the ci\ilisatiou won 
by our labours. 

Thus we have now reached the following conclusion. In 
order that the antinomy whicli has been shomi to be inherent 
in the concept of moral action may he reduced to a minimum, 
my ethical end must (<r) be capable of at least approximate 
realisation by my own efforts and within the life of myseK 
and those nearest to me, hut (&) such realisation must itself 
be regarded as a means to something beyond itself — a means to 
the ultimate production, by the ethical co-operation of man- 
kind in general, of a civilisation in which human beings shall, 
as far as possible, be the actual controllers of their own destiny. 

I say " as far as possible,” because, of course, even in the 
most intelligent society we can imagine, human control over the 
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forces of nature must not I)c supposed to lie al’solute. Tlierc 

must always remain at least the theoretic;a possibility that 

physical changes in man’s environment of such a hind as 

either not to he foreseen or not to be averted may, to an 

unlmown extent, interfere nutb his ]dans for his future. But 

when we recollect (a) that the physical is already of much 

less importance than the social cmdroninent in determining 

the career of civilised individuals and communities, and (/*) 

that with increasing scientific knowledge of the course of 

external nature the merely physical enviroiiincnt must steadily 

become of even less relative importance than at present, wc 

shall see that it is by no means chimerical t.o anticipate 

extraordinary developments in the general direction of setting 

human destiny free from the domination of unforeseen or 
•* _ 

unavoidable physical accidents, and wc shall he very slow 
indeed to set any hounds to the extent to which the man of 
the future may be tlie “ master of his fate.” 

So far, then, it clearly appears that the sense of fruitless- 
ness and futility which is so characteristic of our moral life, 
is due less to the radical solf-contradictoriness of the moral 
experience than to the want of a thorough-going organisation 
of the forces of society for moral purposes. The disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction to which this apparent futility of 
the moral struggles gives rise might thus he indefmitelj* 
diminished by the substitution of what Mr. I.A}ster Ward has 
called " collective telesis ” for the undisciplined and isolated 
action of individuals and small private corporations. In Mr. 
Ward’s ideal society, as in Plato’s republic, the very form and 
constitution of society would he an effective guarantee that 
moral endeavour would, on the whole, not be wasted, and that 
xiltimately some one, if not the agent himself, would be the 
better for each individual’s strenuous devotion to his highest 
ideals of good. 

For the properly organised state would, on the one 
hand, provide the necessary machinery for the Tealisation 
of true practical ideals, and would, on the other, by the 
educational influence of its institutions and general spirit, 
prevent the extensive spread of any ideals which were merely 
chimerical and impractical. The very fact that the " pattern 
0 our city had been brought down from “ heaven ” to earth 
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would lUiiko il iiiipos.Milih’. fVii* the citizoii.s in any latga nuinbor 
to wa!Jj,(! l-lirir (uiorgioa hy conHocratiu;' thorn to a non-huinari 
“ kingdom of hoavon,” when; thoro aliould i>‘: " noithor inany- 
ing nor giving in marriago,” nor any othor of tho characteristic 
features of a definitely humtin Koc.ioty. 

Kven in the ju'csiuit ahsonco of kiicIi collcc.tivo co-operation 
towards the creation of an ideal human society v/c may at 
least say that much of the a])parcntainilcsyncss ami fruitlcssnc?.-{ 
of the moral life will vanish if we regard the creation of the 
spirit of collective ethical co-opemlion as tht- proximate "final 
cause. ” of (.mr moral endeavour. Hri far at Ic.ist we may .‘•ay 
that the ethical end ceases to appear unreali.-ahlf; as soon as 
wo learn tho lesson that, though " Humanity'’ may he .always 
end and never Jneutis, llu' individual mati is never a mere 
end, but always also a means to something hoyoml and better 
than himself. 'I'o have imsisled unflinchingly upon thi.s truth 
is, amid much confusion, mistako, and downright madness, 
tho groat and iniperishahle servieo of Nietzsche to ethical 
philosophy. However far wo may bo from recogni.sing in 
Niotz-scho’s rather unainiablo heroes our own ideal human 
being, we may at least say that ctliics seems to have Siiid 
its last word in the command to live, for the creation of the 
" Overman.” 

It is all the more important that we should go on to ask 
whether even in this its last commandment morality can be 
said to be fully consistent with it.self. For if the most satis- 
factory account of the practical ideal which wo can present 
to ourselves be found to he finally self-contradictory, and to 
involve ou a closer inspection the same old antinomies which 
wo have detected in tho more current ethical ideals, we shall 
finally have to answer the question, .Does moral science exhibit 
the internal coherency characteristic of a direct derivative 
from ultimate philosophical principles ? in tho negative. I 
must therefore invite special attention to the folloniug refiec- 
tions, which, as it seems to me, clearly show that even our 
most ultimate and practically most satisfactory formulation of 
the aim of moral endeavour is not really free from internal 
discrepancy and incoherence. 

This may be exhibited from two main points of view. 
We may consider (1) the ideal of a perfect human society 
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Regarded as an incentive towards efforts' directed towards its 
own future realisation, (2) the actual existence of the realised 
ideal regarded as a full and complete satisfaction for the 
desires and endeavours of its constituent members. If the 
ideal, as stated in the last few pages, is either not to he 
realised, or, if realised, would still leave anything heyond itself 
to stir human aspiration, we must pronounce it only a partial 
reconciliation of the contradictions inherent in ordinary ethical 
experience, "We hegin then with ^1) the (question. How far 
is the conception of a perfect human society an ultimately 
adequate moral ideal for members of an imperfectly organised 
society ? 

It is of course clear that the value of such an ideal 
depends in the first place upon its being no chimsera, but 
something realisable in the known conditions of human life 
upon earth by human agency. If the creation of a society 
endowed with full control over its own destinies, and subject 
to no external conditions except such as it recognises to be 
compatible with its own aspirations,' is not really possible, 
then it is only in appearance that our recognition of it as the 
ethical ideal has delivered us from the old difficulties about 
the ultimate inaccessibility of our moral ends. In so far, then, 
as any doubt exists as to our power to create such a type of 
existence, we are once more thrown back upon the contradiction 
between the satisfactoriness and the reality of the moral ideal. 
If the perfect society cannot be called into actual existence, 
then, however practically useful the belief in its possibility 
may he as a means of making human life more endurable 
and human experience less disappointing, it is none the less 
from the philosopher’s point of view, like the more narrowly 
restricted ideals we have previously discussed, an illusion. 

Again, if we are to acquiesce in the conception of such a 
society as the ultimate end of moral action, we must have 
warrant for believing that it is capable not only of existence 
but of permanent — indeed of indefinitely prolonged existence. 
In fact this latter characteristic is really implicitly included 
in the^very conception of that self-determination and. freedom 


I insert this qualification to meet the objection that the mere fact of individual 
mortality makes the realisation of the ideal of a self-determined society impossible. 
Aiortality ccmcs to be any check to man’s power to determine his destiny the moment 
It IS accepted as a foreseen and inevitable element in the situation. 
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from iiitorforcncf; from wiUioiit which wc have rcgarrlftfl a.s' 
i.hn charac.|,cri!il.ic of a p'rrfcct littmaii rocicly. the ])>:r- 

fac.li human aociaty^ whan onca it hud cioma into ex i-'ilanca, could 
Hftcure ilMilf a^ainat jiramatiira cx'tination — that is, agairxt 
any (‘xtinction which waa not both forcacan ami completely 
acquiaxced in on the t of aocioiy itaclf, it would not unsv/cr 
at. all (.0 onr notion of a type of axiaNuicc freed from depend- 
anco n})()n the accifhmts of axUirnal nature, and ii» cornplcie 
mastery of its own dc.stinieH. And it is only hucIi a self- 
determined and free society which can irasonahly h<* repn:- 
sented as a tiJially .satisfactory ideal, ih-void of all elomer»ls of 
illusion and dhs^ippointmont. 

Now, on tins one hand, w'c can hardly lx* said to have 
sullicient warrant for assertinj; with confidence that the 
creation of .such a .society is really possihle. Looking at 
the degree to which t.he jirogrcss of civilisation has already 
jnade human happiness and destiny more and more inde- 
pendent of unforc.sccn and unavoidable events in the order 
of extra -human nature, and more and more dciiendent tipon 
events which can he forc.soen and controlled for human ends 
by human agonc)’, we may no doubt say that there i.s no 
iwoved impossibility in the notion of the indefinite extension 
of human mastery over human life. At the s.'inie time, it 
might he that if wc knew' more of the course of extra-human 
nature, especially of that part of it which forms our own 
immediate material environment, w’c might discover that there 
are circumstances in that environment which would effectually 
prevent our passing far beyond the very imperfect degree of 
collective self-mastery w'hich we have already obtained. 

It is, to put a concrete case by way of example, I conceive, 
impossible to feel certain that the circumstances of our situa- 
tion may not entail the regular alternation of periods of 
imperfect civilisation with jieriods of barbarism, such as that 
wdiich engulfed the ancient Hellenic culture, and from which 
we are now only slowly emerging. Steady and unimpeded 
jirogress towards the ideal of a free civilisation cannot be 
shown to he impossible, hut, on the other hand, it certainly 
cannot be shown to be really possible.’ . We are justified m 

^ I may be allowed once more to call attention to the diflei'cnce— yften disr^urdwl 
by “idealist” metaphysics — ^between conceivability and real possibility. 
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aaviue “ It is at least conceivable that, if mankind act long 
enough on the assumption that the free self-controlled, society 
is possible, they may one day bring it into bemg; we are 
equally justified in adding, " and even if they do not they will 
have lived with the complete satisfaction and the deeper peace 
of mind. for their generous illusion.” We are not justified in 
silencing the question which persons of a speculative and 
reflective cast.cannot refrain from raising, “ But is it not, after 
all, an illusion ? ” even though we may believe that it would 
be practically better for them not to have raised it. At best 
we can go no further than to say, This ideal, if it is really 
practicable, most nearly fulfils the conditions of being at once 
comprehensive and in harmony with the psychological facts of 
human nature, and is again only practicable, if at all, on the 
condition that men believe it to be so,” which is as much as 
to say, “ All things are possible to him that believeth ” — a 
comforting assurance to the convinced believer, but a very 
unconvincing argument to the sceptic, who is still doubtful 
as to the cogency of the reasons for believing. 

So again, if we once allow ourselves to face the question 
of the permanency of the ideal state of society. That we 
require sufficient permanency to secure the members of such a 
society against premature and unwelcome dissolution of it, if 
we are to accept it as a finally satisfactory ethical ideal, seems 
quite certain. In fact, in passing from the “ Aristotelian ” to 
the modern conception of the scope of moral action, we have 
only exchanged the conception of individual for that of a 
social “ rikeiof;” As I have already maintained, we are 
not warranted in demanding an individual future existence 
for ourselves on merely ethical grounds.^ But that is precisely 


couccivable which cannot he shown to conflict with the facts of our situation as they 
are known to us. That is possible, in the proper sense of the words, which depends, 
as far as can he known, only upon conditions which there is good reason fortakine as 
real, i.c. upon conditions which can he shown to have been at one time or another, or 
of experience. As Avenarius puts it {KrUik der rtintn Mrfahnmg, i.. 

alteration of a system in the moment Tg has been 

alteration, ie. in 

J relation to the alteration, I then describe the 

^ thc ^/craho 7 i positcd in Tg, and then as itself changeable in 
rekition to the supposed alteration. And I describe the supposed alteration . as 
poMiblc 111 relation to the system.” ... as 

of tfie worth of what is commonly 
...lied the moral argument for individual immortality. I do not wish it to ^ 
^upposed that T am unconscious of the existence of that argument, or C I do nrt 
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iK’.amwi ^V(^ air not warrant ril in coiiiaflrrin;' oiir inflivirliial 
Kclvi’.s an iill-sunif.ifnt fthiral orifif. llrranja, frora fla; niotlarn 
or nioro cojnjuolnaiHivt! )»oint. of viov/, my ov.n imlivifliial lifo 
is at onca an oml ami a lov/anlf; I lie realisation of a 

sorial ideal that- exlomls far h.-yoml it - rnvn limit tlie fact of 
my own mortality iloes not ncees.~ririly mean that my life is a 
failuro ami my hani-won mraal gains lost, 'rinrv jtri; in fact 
not lost, for the .sitnjilo raason that 1 ran haml thf;ni on as 
my oontrihution toward.s the ereation or the perjK.-tuation of 
a tyjif* of society whieh jiennammt ly emhodie--: my highest 
hojies ami most (dieri.sheri ideals. Hut it would he rjuife 
another thing were the ide.al .society it-elf to e/ane into being 
only to he smifled out again h}- the eomve of event". Tfence 
we must .say that, if the inor.il ideal is not to he pronounced 
ultimately .self-contradietory ami illuiiory, we mu.st he able to 
c-stablish the ])os.sihility of the j»raetie:illy indelinite perjiet na- 
tion of the jicrfcct society if once it has h.!en created. 

rocognisu its legitimacy witliin cort.-vin rvUrictioio. tiia I v.ntilil i:r,'f that (a) th'- 
argument as jirc-'cntc'l ))y its ticfeii'icn i-i not IiI'-.mI mirh iijwa thr !a>'>v.r. 
cmpirictil fucl.s of the elhic.nl c-xpcriiuc.- at uiioti u and «ttr.v> tlii?J 

theory of the part jilnyod by tli.tt ^■XJK■ricUl:t• iii llie larr-T wlV>!" of iiiims!i lifi< tnd 
experience, tunl (ft) tliat, wo arc exceptionally iv.inii-l an I impartial in o::r 

aiiiily.sis of our own t inotions wc arc nlw.ays in danger of tli'.raifyttig with the J irt;e of 
‘•ethical potlulate " wli.at may really he no more tlian a !.t.at<.nient a.*: to v.-h-.t we 
should like. Thii.s, before in.aking the demand that the r.nivcr*‘« ^h.a^, on pain of 
being prononneed morally bankrupt, gratify our dc^ire for immortality, we ought to 
.t.'itisfy oiirstdve.t, not onlj' that we have the de.?ire. Imt that tlic fidle-it fiiot T/\(cot 
with which c.arth can present u.t, the experit'nee .say of a Sopliocles or a Ooethc. 
would still leave us with the same de.sire, and further that it may not be good for 
the universe as a whole that certain of its iiihahitant-i should feel a desire for 
indefinite continuance wliicli cannot 1 h* satistietl. lu that case our dc.-'ire for 
immortality, though fruitles.s as far ns we arc concerned, wouM contribute to the per- 
fectiou of a wider whole. On this point consult the iirugnanl rcm.nrks of Mr. Bradley 
(j>l_7)/>cflrancc and JtmUti/, p. uOS, ed. 1). In the present chapter I would l>e 
understood as c.xpre.ssing no opinion as to the truth or falsehood of the belief iu 
individual immort.ality. I would, however, urge as i-elevant to our argument two 
considerations ; — 

(1) If such expressions as, c.g . — 

“ I wanned both liatids before the fire of life ; 

It sinks nud 1 am ready to dcji.art " — 

and again, /xi; ^Drai rbv fis-avra wk$ t6 o’ eVet ^arp pjjvat xear’ on-dBeveep 

i)Kei iro\b deirepov wj raxarra, faithfully represent the final judgment passed upon life 
at its close by richly-endowed natures after an experience of all that is brightest and 
best in existence, that is a fact of which the pojuilar “ moral ” argument for tlie 
future life ought to take more serious account than it has hitherto done. 

(2) It is at any rate positively false to say that individual immortality is an 
“ ethical postulate ” in the sense that without it goodness and self-sacrifice cannot he 
justified to the reason. The whole point of this and the following chapter is to 
vindicate the reasonableness of “virtue” without such an appeal to the unknown 
possibilities of an inscrutable future. 
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Now, as far as wc can ol prcsonl pco, l.lion,' is not sullicicnt 
warrant for a confident belief in the indcliniln oonl.uuancc « 
human conscious csistcncc. I'or however much Ihc fotm, 
progress of scientific and polilica! civilisation may omiWc men 
to control their own destiny and to protect themselves agiimsl 
the accidents of their physical envivomnent, it seems at lea.-.t 
clear that there are certain indispensable prcreipiisitca of 
human existence which must always he. independent of even 
the most perfect human foresight anti ju-aclica] ingcimity. 
Should the temperature of our plnnol, for in.^tance, cool tlown 
helow the degree of v:armth necessary for the inaink-iiaii'r of 
animal life, or again, should the oxygen of the aUnosphon* or 
the supply of proteid matter for nutritive juirposr's hecoim- 
exhausted, then no degree of seientifie ami ineclmnical ahilily 
would he sufficient to guarantee imnianity against degeneration, 
and finally extinction. 

And though it is apparently, to some extent at 
possible for human foresight to untici}Mite and jn-ovide 
against the last-named danger,* it fcems .scaveclv eoncidv- 
able, at any rate to a layman like inyKclf, tluit nianlcind 
should ever acquire the power to comiLcracL the elTeels of an 
exhaustion of the world’s oxygen or a steady decrease of its 
temperature, while the remaining theoretical alternative of a 
collective migration to some unknown region of the universe 
more fitted to he the scene of an active civilisation iluin an 
oxygenless or warmthless earth, seems even moi-e remote from 
the sphere of the ])i'acticable. Hence we liave no choice 
except either to reject the well-known evidence = of the 
gradual dissipation of energy from our solar system on the 
ground of incompatibility with our “ethical postulaie.s,” or to 
admit that the indefinite perpetuation of a perfect or free 
social system is impossible, and that the extinction of the 
human race is a mere matter of time. 

This being so, we have next to ask whetlier iuevcmuul 
scientific insight into the laws of the physical universe, and 

A.? 1 pessimistic a speculator us Sir \V. Croulmn (ihm) }j}» 

Address to tbe British Associatiou of 1898). 

Stewart, Conservation of Jitieri/}/, j». Ity, {!', ; tin- 

proh^iUy against indcfiinlo cowUmmmic. For tm lomU' i,x^ 
auunation of the question, see Ward, UTaiuralmi and AanosUolm, VoJ. I. pp, ' 
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Llu! inlimilU! nf lift* atn! ron'f i«rU' ra:.’ . with th*; 

varif)ii.‘< loniiii «»!' phy-' ical iiot ko r»;f anf;ilc fia' 

HH'iiihi'ia f»r Ih** .‘ari»;fy (if th" riiluiv: to *{»*• u*;ac->.)!ly hi 
f-hoir (iwii ulliiiiiilo a.*! {o |>r<-v»'iit fiXtiij'-'tion, 

w'Ihmi it firriviv!, frouj hi-inj' n-. (n thougli 

th(‘ lift! of tli<? p'i'f'jct •:of i» ty wouM iir»t h < ina-rntifli 

iiH than! wotihl ha a lima v/han it ha'l ca.i-.'fi to h-, it vmiiM 
nevarthali!"!) ha si Inia /^tov r/Xrtof, insatiittah sas thara vaatlf! 
Inj no pifMosituni or unws'laoin*' ra. .iaf itm of human stxiMvnaa. 
Alsinkiml would Ih'-n lt<; ju'itifiad in loohina forward to a 
history )»rolonj'i*d, not indo'-d for »:Vi r, hut lont' ••nmjah to 
j^narsinlua tho fullilmant, so far sin siud! fulfilmant i.t consistant 
witli the mitura of tha nnivai-so sis a whol**, of avary humars 
susjtirsition. and siuah s-ontinnunca, it misdit n-asorrddy h'.* 
nrj'cd, is for till pniatiaal ]iur}»oi.M what wa m'-an hy irn- 
morlsility. 

Now III first sight thara b sonmtlung vary plsirndhla about 
this way of looking sit tho quastioin csjwially sts it s-tvius to 
rest upon an analogy hetwaen the position of tlu* human nu.e 
as a whole and that which axperiunce vavtsils in tha individu;i!. 
Just us the individnal’s life is not necc.-sarilv si mural failure 
for want of being immortal, so, it might he said, neither b 
that of the nice, dust us an individual who hsis spent a 
lifetime of seventy or eighty yoai-s in the unintcrruistedly 
successful pursuit of certain mond idesils is considered a 
succe.ssful and happy nisin, so the human race might he 
regarded as hajijiy and successful if it could sichieve a truly 
irce solf-eoutrolliug social otgauisation, even though tho life 
of that organisation, like the life of the individual by whose 
agency it is to bo created, must sooner or later have an end. 
And some such line of reasoning must, I sujipose, bo actually 
adopted by that not inconsiderable number of ethical thinkers 
who regard it as almost self-evident that the “ future of the 
race ” is an ultimately satisfactory moral ideal. 

Yet the rensouing just exjiounded seems to me to be 
fundamentally idcious, and the analogy between the case of 
the indixddual and that of the race upon which it rests 
thoroughly fallacious. Yor it is precisely because the indi- 
vidual knows that his kind will not perish 'with him that he 
can contemplate his own individual surcease with some 
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measure of eiiuauimity. As 1 have said before, jusl iii pro- 
portiou us a man’s life has been spent in working in one 
way or another for tlie creation of the free self- control litig 
community, he is coniidont that his “ hard-won gains,” intel- 
lectual, testhetic, and moral, will not die with him. 31 it is 
not given to him to “ sec of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied,” he has at least the blessing pronounced on those 
who “ rest from their labours and their works do follow them.” 
And, as we have already seen, just in proportion as the ^•ounds 
for this confidence in the future realisation of the social ideal 
are in any case absent, the individual justifiably and reasonably 
feels that his individual failure to secure full and permanent 
satisfaction does render his moral life aimless and fruitle-ss.’ 
We die content, if content, because we arc confident that 
the race does not die with us. In the conception of the 
“ Overman ” — or as I would rather say, in order to mark my 
dissent from part ol‘ tlie peculiar content of the Nietzschcan 
ethi&s — of the free or perfect or self-controlling community, 
we have a moral cud to whicli our personal existence may 
reasonably be regardcil as a transitory means. 

But with the race or the perfect society, considered as a 
corporate individual, the case is dilfercnt. I may bo willing 
to spend and be spent in working for the coming of the 
" Overman,” but there is no such further ideal before the race 
or the perfect society itself. If the race as a whole perishes, 
then, unless we assume as au “ ethical postulate ” the possibility 
of social relations between humanity and some superior race 
of beings living under entirely different physical conditions, 
it perishes childless and heirless. There is 110 recognisable 
“beyond” to which the human race or the perfect society as 
a body can look as to a successor, and into whose more abitoig 
consciousness its moral and intellectual achievements can be 
taken up. There is no more ultimate reality towards which 
the life of the race can be shown to stand as a moans in the 

^ But for soino such faith in the future one could hardly withhold one's assent 
from the famous “last words" attributed to Laplace. It is only bcoauso we all 
more or less confidently cherish the belief of the poet that — 

“Though our life were blfaid, out death wore fruitless, 

Not tberoforo wore the whole world’s high hope rootless ’’ — 

that we in onr sanest moments judge the doctrine rien n'est vrai gue I'amowr so 
ignoble. 

2 B 
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same way and for the same rcfison as the life of the indi- 
vidual stands to that of tlie race. Jleuce the analogy between 
the position of the individual and that of the race will not 
really hold water; the grounds upon which it is reasonable 
for the individual to he content with a limited existence do 
not exist in the case of the race.’ 

And for this reason the suggestion that the final extinc- 
tion of the human race, when it comes, might he accepted hy 
a perfect society vdthout demur or reluctation must, I think,' 
he decidedly negatived. It is indeed quite conceivable, as I 
have admitted in the last chapter, that humanity might as a 
fact welcome or even actively promote its own dissolution, but 
only on the supposition that humanity should first find itself 
in permanent and deep-seated conflict with an environment 
which is inconsistent with its ideals, and which it is unable 
to modify. In the perfect society such a state of general 
pessimism would be quite inconceivable. In proportion as, 
whether by adjustment of ideals and aspirations to the 
environment, or by the more characteristically human method 
of transformation of environment into harmony with ideals 
and aspirations, social life approximates more closely to the 
ideal of perfect satisfaction for every member of the com- 
munity, life must necessarily be accompanied with pleasure 
and with the desire for continuance, and degeneration fi-om 
the ideal, not to say extinction, must be increasingly un- 
welcome. Success and happiness may be reconciled to decrease 
by the reflection that their own achievements will contribute 
to further success on the part of future generations; it is 
only unhappiness and failure that can find mere surcease as 
such desirable. In the words already quoted from Nietzsche, 

" Web spricht Vergeh ! Doch alle Lust will E^vigheit.” 

And I believe experience would show that if we could 
clearly and permanently realise that the highest and completest 
perfection we can anticipate for humanity must, after all, end 
in extinction and coUapse, confidence in the future destiny of 
our race would cease to afford us any lasting consolation for 
our own imperfection and evanescence. In our moods of 

^ In fact, if humanity is an organism, as some tell ns it is, it appears to be au 
organism vrithont the means of reproducUon. Even Mr. Spencer’s ingenuity has not 
identified the genitalia of the body politic. 
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pessimism and dissatisfaxition mth the universe u'C may 
indeed derive some perverse comfort from the reflection that 
it is all but for a time, and that the curtain will sooner or 
later fall upon the tragical farce of human existence ; hut such 
moods are after all transitory, and are recognised hy ourselves 
as moraUy unworthy. In practice, when we are at our ethical 
best, we do look forward to the future of human society as our 
highest and worthiest ideal, precisely because the probable 
duration of that future is so vast, when compared ivith the 
brevity of our individual existence, as to seem unending. 
And thus the satisfactoriness of the most satisfactory ideal 
which we can formulate within strictly ethical limits, is seen 
to be bound up with a conviction which, from the point of 
view of science and theory, we are driven to regard as falling 
under the suspicion of being no better than illusion. 

After this, it might seem almost superfluous to raise the 
further question, supposing the ideal of a perfect society once 
realised, Would it really provide full and complete satisfaction 
for the desires and endeavours of its constituent members ? 
For the sake of theoretical completeness, however, we will 
subjoin a short discussion of the ultimate ethical ideal regarded 
from this second point of view. 

(2) It is clear from what has been said already, that il‘ 
the ideal of the perfect society is to have for ics the value of 
an ultimately self-consistent moral end, we must believe it 
capable of adequate realisation. • We must believe, then, in 
the possibility of a social order so perfect that nothing is left 
for its constituent members to desire beyond its maintenance, 
without any but the most trivial and incidental modifications. 
And we find as a matter of fact that the possibility of such 
a , social order is vehemently maintained by one, at least, of 
the ablest champions of perfectionist ethics,^ 

But, supposing such a perfect human society to have 
come into being, we have still to ask. What would he the 
characteristic tone of the ethical experiences of the individuals 
comprised in it ? To us, who live in an age in which men 
are only just beginning to- realise the possibility of creating 

suppoMtira *** P- ®28. “ There is no contradiction in the 

is, indeed, merelv Purged of vices and with no wrongs left to set right. It 

y supposition of human life with all its capacities realised,^' 
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such ii society, the perfect society may a]»])ear, so long as we 
do not consiilcr too closely or cnriously, a linnl and satisfactory 
end of all aspirations and endeavours; hut how would it 
“ strike a cf)utemporary ? ” Would the perfection of the 
social organism, understanding hy that perfection its emanci- 
pation in the liighest possible degree from dependence upon any 
hut the social environment, inevitahly bring in its train the 
licrfection of the individual — that is, the comidete and final 
adjustment of his achievements to his ideals or not ? Clearly, 
it seems to mo, the answer must he it would not. Tor indi- 
^'idual perJ'oction, as we have already had occasion to see, is 
really not attainable hy smy finite being. Whether you 
suppose the individual inhabitant of the community of the 
future to have already exhausted all the i)ossibiIities of attain- 
ment, and, like Alexander, to he in want of fresh worlds to 
conquer, or to have perpetually before him the unfulfilled 
ideal of a future which is not ns yet secured, you must in 
either ciise admit that for the most highly developed member 
of the most perfect of communities the old antithesis between 
the desirable and the attainable would be no less real than for 
ourselves. 

For, once concede that the denizen of the perfect state has 
still any as yet unreached ideals before him, be it even the 
ideal of securing the uiichanged transmission of the stains quo 
to his successors, and you have admitted that his ethical ideal, 
like our own, is something which is never ultimately reached, 
but recedes as he advances towards it. On the other hand, if 
you maintain that the individual in the perfect society would 
have no unsatisfied longings or unfulfilled wishes, you must 
pronounce him either not a man at all or an unhappy man. 
For, to repeat once more an old conclusion, while no man 
can be ultimately and finally happy without the complete 
realisation of all his aspirations, no man can attain that 
realisation without either ceasing to be a man, or becoming 
miserably and hopelessly Uas6. In this respect the denizen 
of the imaginary perfect commonwealth would be no better, 
or rather, would be even worse off than us his predecessors. 
For we have at least the as yet only dimly imagined ideal of 
a perfect commonwealth before us to stimulate us to moral 
exertion, whereas he, with nothing but the mere perpetuation 
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of the present to care for, is condemned by his very perfections 
to a life of unideal and unsatisfying routine. If the inhabitant 
then of that which appears to us as the perfect commonwealth 
of the future is to possess an ethical experience even as 
satisfactory as our own, it can only be on the condition that 
he too should have before him, as the ultimate object of his 
actions, the concept of a still more perfect state of existence, 
as remote from the world of his experience as that is itself 
from the world in which we live at the present day. 

In other words, the “perfect commonwealth” must be 
pronounced a useful but ultimately illusory ideal, incapable 
of ever being l^rought into actual existence, but valuable as a 
regulative model for the guidance of the confessedly imperfect, 
and moral progress must in point of fact be declared to be in 
its own nature indefinite and incapable of any fixed goal. 
And to assert that moral progress is necessarily an infinite 
process is equivalent, as we have already shown, to declaring 
that the ethical end is one that can never be reached, and 
that all moral endeavour is in the last resort foredoomed 
by its own inherent contradictoriness of purpose to failure. 

“ Infinite and unending progress,” no doubt, is a fine-sounding, ' 
and "predestined failure” a dismal-sounding, phrase, but as 
far as the meaning goes there is nothing to choose between 
them. And it is precisely because morality is perpetually 
trying to disguise its own constitutional infirmity of purpose 
and self-contradiction under this and other such high-sounding 
and complimentary phrases, that the serious philosophic 
thinker finds himself constrained to admit sadly that a 
certain amount of cant seems to be deeply ingrained in the 
very nature of morality. 

To cut a long story short, the candid examination of the 
concept of a perfect community, or perfected human nature, 
has shown us that the most satisfactory theoretical account 
of the moral end that can be given within the limits of ethical 
science affords no way of escape from the difilculties enumerated 
at the beginning of the present chapter, and contains, only in 
a more subtly disguised form, all the elements of contradiction 
which beset the more restricted or Aristotelian ideal. In 
practice no doubt the very fact that the “ modern ” ideal 
contains the old antithesis in a more subtly disguised form 
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of perfection is ultimately incompatible urith the retention, as 
a characteristic form of experience, of the distinctions of past, 
present, and futm’e time. Morality, as vre have already seen, 
moves entirely in thin the limits of the time -consciousness. 
For moralitj’^ only exists when approbation and disapprobation 
exist — ^that is, where there is a felt distinction between ideas 
and the perceptual realities for which they stand, and ideas 
as distinct from percepts have no meaning except for a 
consciousness to which the distinctions of “ now,” " no longer,” 
and " not yet ” are fundamentaL Hence morality is essentially 
an endeavour to obtain some form of experience which does 
not yet exist. If the “ not yet ” could be finally done away 
with — or in other words, if morality could ever actually get 
that at which it aims it would, in the very moment of its 
succcvss, cease to be morality and pass into a diflFerent and a 
higher form of experience. 

Or I may put the same thing in yet a third form. I 
have an infinity of desires which I can only gratify one at a 
time. Every experience of satisfaction would be eternal if it 
could, and, from our very constitution, none can last but for a 
moment. If I could get everything that I want and all at 
once, there would be for me no such thing as morality. 
Morality arises from the necessity of choosing which satis- 
factions I iviU have now and unconditionally, and which I 
ivill postpone, and enjoy only on condition that they can be 
had consistently with the retention of the others. 

We can now see, as we could not have done at any earlier 
stage of our discussion, in what direction the moral experience 
needs to be transformed if it is to be raised above the level 
of the antitheses and contradictions which beset it as mere 
morality. The source of these contradictions has been dis- 
covered to be the temporal character of the moral experience, 
in virtue of wliich ideal and achievement inevitably fall apart. 
If we are to find an experience in which human craving and 
aspiration may find a satisfaction which is neither transitory 
nor illusory, it must be experience of a type which transcends 
this severance of “now” from "no longer” and “not yet.” 
It must, in fact, be an experience of perfection not as some- 
thing possibly to be achieved in the remote future, provided 
our endeavours are not defeated by adverse external fortune. 
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but, of ]KirA'(:l.ioii sis n fumlily in fonio way ].f;r{;jiniii;' in 
Iminan «ixisL(‘n(i(i lifin* and now, mnl cbaraotfri.'M'ng onr failuroH 
luj lo.ss than what v;o call our ()r, wliat tbo 

saiuc. thing, it. inujit. be an oxperifuifo of otir.-!';lv<;,~; nh bf-iijg 
Konu‘.t.bing more! than finito individnalf; or Hubordinale '• jjartK" 
of a world-ryslein, 

Tluj tinally sat-i.^faetory cxpfrif'nc'^', if it exifit'j at all, 
nuiKl bf; one in wliielt \y(; are eon.'-'^'-iotiH of oimelve.- a.*; 
being in ^;oiue «en.*ie identical with the whole in wbieb 
our lives as human and ethical b^-ings arc a j>art — a-^ being, 
in fact, sonuitbing luueb more than "im.-re" nam. The only 
eom])k‘te s.itisfaetif)n wbif;h is not ultimately an illusion 
nmst be a satisfaction arising from tlio conviction that our 
lives, with all their niistalrc.s and failure.-, am " as functions 
of t.be jierfeet universe already ]>erFi;et * and that we are 
ourselves in some implicit way the " perfect Universe ” of 
which our lives are "functions." If there is such a form of 
experience, then after all we are not loucbefl by the dernon.stnt- 
tion, irrefragable as it may be in itself, that none of our ideals 
for the future is capable of ultimate reali.«.atiou. for, so far a.s 
wc and our live.s are "functions of the perfect Universe" we 
are consdotis of our own fumlamcntal identity with an onler 
wbich fulfils itself no less in our blunder.^ mistake.^, sins, ami 
ultimately perhaps in our extinction as finite indidduals, than 
in our liigbe.st .successes, As fimetion.s of that Univor.se we 
are already perfect, and know ourselves to be .so. 

Now an experience of this kind is no mere imaginary 
creation of theory. The conviction that man i.s .something 
more than " mere ” man, and that his perfection in any sense 
in which it is capable of existing at all, exists now if he only 
knew it, has been the la.st word of more than one system of 
practical philosophy and more than one great ethical religion. 
We meet it in Aristotle in the form * of the recognition of 

* I 'borrow the useful phrase from Appearaiia- mid Jtcttliii/, p. f>0S. 

- Cf. particularly, ii/Aics, x. 1177, h, 26 6 rotoPros at- cit] p’l'or Kpdrrav 7) Kar’ 
dvOpuTTOv- ov yap p di’0puTr6t €<mv oPtoj /Sta'orroc, ciXV p rt er atrip vrapxfi, 
taken together with the apparently contradictory hut really complementary statement. 
117s a, ry dvOpiSiTTip oj> 6 Kara, rdr i'oOp /3ior (sc. ySurrSr corn-) etrep retro paSii^a 
avOpuirot. Tliis is singularly like Spinoza’s famous description of the human mind 
as an actcrnvs modus cogitandi which, in company wth other such modes, makes up 
the eternal and infinite intellect of God, For St. Paul’s views see Galatians ii. 20, 21. 

1 Corinthians iii. 13, and Romans v. 10 IT. 
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the “ life of speculation ” as the highest and happiest existence 
possible to man ; in Spinoza in the not very different form of 
the doctrine of the freedom to be achieved by true knowledge ; 
in St. Paul in the form of the conception of a life which is 
at once mine and yet not mine, but that of “ Christ ” living in 
me. Speculative questions might, no doubt, be raised as to 
the validity and objective reference of this general type of 
experience, and to some extent we shall find ourselves obliged 
to take such questions into account in the sequel. But, 
though we cannot avoid to some extent discussing the ultimate 
intelligibility of the various expressions which have been given 
to this experience, we are fully justified in assuming its real 
existence as a psychological fact, exactly as we have assumed 
the real existence of the ethical experiences which seem to 
find themselves at once summed up and transcended , in the 
consciousness of which we are now speaking, and which, from 
its intimate connection with the great ethical religions, we 
may henceforth call, for brevity’s sake, the religious experience. 
The task of our next chapter, therefore, will- be primarily, not 
to establish the existence or even to discuss exhaustively the 
validity of the religious experience as an apprehension of 
reality, so much as to throw some light upon its characteristic 
quality and the modifications which it .imposes upon the 
ethical concepts with which we have hitherto been working 
in our survey of the practical life. 
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cUf'C ilc^clf a.-; the hi'jh''. i an«l tinal form iti which our 
a<-}»iration.s expre.'! tln-rn •'•Iv.-/ If Ua- r*-.-uIt.; of mir ex-uuin .* 
tioii ])rov»'’ unfavmirahle to ih*- .-hjirn of ih*- rt-lioicatu f:xp ri‘Ti ->- 
to ih with a finally .'V-If-t.-oti-u -t'-nt ami .'ili- 

(uunjin'hcmiino picture of lif** ami cvi-.ft-ncr-, w,- -hall tlri^-m 
to ravi-rt at thu cml of our K u.ty to the pouiiou uttaimui upon 
puicKil anil if priiiri ornittnhi in our op-.-nino chai'ter — that 
ethic.'!, a.s the ‘-•cicncc which (h-.^crih.-.^' ih** ]>r.ictir-;.il «iiIo of oijr 
CNpcricnco us human l.'eino.-’, <-annot h*- in any c;i.-c ha.'-cf.I 
upon ])ri;-coiKvivcil nK*ta]>liy.sUaI o rtainiies, Ki.<r the rclioiou."- 
fixporicncu hoino, a.s wo have seen, the shape int'u which the 
ethical expc'vicnco is translonnod in tin; attempt to force it 
into consistency with itself, must present the nearest ap- 
proximation po.ssiblc w’ithin the limits of the ])ractical side 
of life to the rigid self-consistency ami complete coinpre- 
hensivcncs.s of a “pure" experience, and the sciontilic analysis 
of its contents must therefore approach mo.^^t nearly of all the 
])ractical sciences to the ideal of a branch of knowledge founded 
upon metapliysics — that is, upon knowledge of a syst'cm wliich 
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is, in all its parts, experience. If the religious ex^jerience, 
then, is not “ pure ” it is certain that no form of practical, or, 
using the word in a wide and general sense, ethical experience 
has the characteristics which we have found to be essential to 
a " pure ” experience. 

The main purpose of the following pages will therefore 
be to establish two leading results, (a) That the religious 
experience itself, when tested at the bar of metaphysics, is 
found to be fuU of unresolved and unresolvable contradictions 
and inconsistencies, and therefore to require modification to 
an unknown extent and in unknown directions before it could 
be accepted as a finally satisfactory account of the world . of 
experienced reality ; and (6) that in the religious experience, 
defective as it is when taken as a final explanation of things, 
the narrowly and purely ethical or moral concepts with which 
we have hitherto been working — ^"obligation,” “ merit,” “ worth,” 
and the rest — are already so transformed as to be emptied of 
all significance ; in a word, that you cannot become truly 
“religious” without at the same time becoming something 
more — or less — than moral. The chapter will thus fall into 
three principal sections. We shall first have to attempt an 
analysis of the experience to which we have given the name 
of “religious,” and to exhibit its most characteristic features 
in some detail ; next we. must deal, also in some detail, with 
the various points of agreement between the religious and the 
narrowly moral view of life, so as to give some insight into 
the nature of the modification which our practical categories 
undergo when morality passes into religion; last of all we 
must, more briefly, indicate the principal sources of weakness 
and inconsistency within' the religious experience itself, and 
so prepare the way for that final verdict upon the claims of 
religion to give a theoretically satisfactory account of the facts 
of life, with which our Essay will conclude. We proceed then 
in what follows to take up the subjects just enumerated in the 
order in which they have been mentioned. 

A.nalysis of the “ Religious ” experieTiee from the philoso- 
phical point of vievj. 

An analysis, at once sympathetic and critical, of the 
religious experience as it actually exists among civilised people 
has long been, and seems long likely ’to remain, a desideratum- 
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vsystcmatis<ation, by attending i^rimarily not to avowed ex- 
positions of “ religious truths ” but to the immediate expres- 
sions of devotional feeling, and by carefully comparing the 
expression given to such feelings by saints and prophets 
witli that of eminent heretics and unorthodox mystics, we 
may at least make some approximation to an account of the 
religious experience in which all essential features and no 
others shall be represented. In what follows our aim has 
been, in a very general and imperfect way, to indicate some of 
the results to which such an analysis would lead. 

We have spoken, at the end of the last chapter, of the 
religious experiences as that in which we are aware of our- 
selves as already members of a system or order which is 
already perfect, and thus of ourselves as in some way already 
perfect. Much the same view is expressed by Mr. Bosanquet 
in an essay in which he says that the difference between 
morality and religion is that morality bids you realise the 
“good will,” whereas religion tells you that the “good 
will ” is already real, and that nothing else is real.^ This 
consciousness of the present perfection of the real system and 
of ourselves, as in some way identical with its essential 
])rinciple,- is not of course to be found in an equally definite 
and precise fonn in all religions and at all periods of time. 
It appears, in the very definite form in which we have given 
utterance to it, perhaps only in Christianity and in the 
religious mysticism which has arisen within the bosom of the 
closely allied religion of Mohammed. 

But some such sense of being “ more than man ” seems 
to be involved in even the earliest and crudest form of 
any experience wliich can be recognised as qualitatively 
identical with what we, as civilised European Protestants, 
know by the name of “religion.” It is, for instance, only 
in so far as savage conceptions of the relation of the clan 
or tribe to its divine kinsman includes some sense of a 

^ Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, p. 124 £f, 

“ I do not mean by this language to retract what I have already said in chap. ii. 
against the Neo-Hegelian fetish of the “ eternal self.” My whole point is that the 
“ natural ” man as such is no more eternal than, or, as we ought perhaps rather to say, 
just is eternal as anything else, and that — as Spinora long ago taught — it is only in 
proportion as you know yourself identical with the Deity that you become identical with 
him. This is the palpable but unavoidable paradox which comes to l^ht in Evangelical 
Protestantism in the doctrine of justification by faith. 
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inoHi fclian luunaii ])rot(!tjUon uml ii more tlian Imiiiaii 
champion, Mnit \v(i win intelligibly aKsert the cxiHtcnco of a 
“roligiouH” element in Havnge hclielH and ]n"ictico3. Apart 
from this sense of jmidkal nnion with the “ more than 
man,” and consequent jierAiction, even if ])erfeetion be cnuJeiy 
conceived of as including nothing more tlian invincibility in 
the field, there is nothing clumictcristiwilly religious in enter- 
taining superstitions about oinens and portents, or relating 
myths about the creation. It is from this practical element 
that religion derives its significance for life and thought, and 
without it, it would be, as Artistotlc say.s of the severed 
human hand, identiwil with the realitv onlv in n.imc. 

And further, if there is no religion, in the full sense of the 
word, except where there is at least some incipient conscioiLs- 
ness of identity with a jierfeet reality which is something 
more than ourselves, it is equally nea*ssary to insist that 
wherever there is this consciousness there you have a form of 
experience which is qualitatively identical with the religious 
experience, no matter what may be the object or system whicli 
serves as the centre for the experience. Tins has been so 
admirably brought out by Mr. Bradley in Appearance and 
Rcaiity that I need hardly do more than call attention to the 
fact. As Mr. Bradley well .says, the e.sscntial characteristic of 
religion is the consciousness of our own perfection as members 
in a perfect system or wliole, and the nature of that ^¥hole 
itself is a matter of only secondary importance,* though of 
course some objects are better fitted than othera to bear the 
strain of being turned into the centre of a religion, and there 
can he ultimately only one adequate centre for religion in its 
liighest and most perfect form, the perfect Universe itself. 
Within these limits the centre of religious emotion may appar- 
ently be almost anything in which we feel a strong and absorb- 
ing interest, and which we recognise as higher and greater 
than ourselves — a friend, a woman, a country, etc. etc.- The 

^ So Spinoza says truly enough in the Tradalvs Theologico-PoUlicus, that tlie 
point of primary religious importance is that men siiould recognise God ns an object 
of worship, and should be convinced that salvation is only to be found in obedience 
to the laws of God, w’hich are the laws of nature. It is, as ho goes on to say, largely 
•indifferent what further notions each man may form of God, c.p. whether God is 
thought of as lire or as spirit, 

- And one may “worship” or “make a religion of” two or more such objects .at 
once ; only then there is always the possibility of a crisis in which we may have to 
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'notion that it is of the essence of religion to seek its centre 
in the “ other world ” of spirits and goblins I am compelled, 
with Mr. Bradley, to regard as a mere blunder, and what is 
more, as a most irreligious blunder. Apart from the nature 
of the emotions which imagined relations to a ghost may 
arouse in me, there is nothing more " religious ” about belief in 
ghosts than about belief in the Sea-Serpent. 

Thus we may perhaps go on to trace the genesis of 
religious feeling a step further back than we have as yet done, 
and say that the religious experience is, psychologically, simply 
the fullest and highest development of the same quality of 
sincerity and thoroughness by which the competent artisan is 
distinguished from the botcher and the scholar from the 
shallow “person of culture.” To be absolutely and through 
and through sincere and in earnest with any interest means 
already to have put it in the position of an object higher than 
yourseK and necessary to your perfection, and all that is 
wanted to transform this sense of supreme worth into a truly 
religious relation to the supremely worthy object is the further 
consciousness that in some sense it has already been attained, 
and that you are already, if you only know it, perfect in its 
perfection. 

We may even illustrate and perhaps soften down the 
apparent paradox of the religious experience, with its con- 
sciousness of perfection in imperfection, by an illustration 
drawn from our relations to those minor objects of devotion 
which are happily said in popular parlance to be a “ religion ” 
to many men. Consider, for instance, the relation of a 
devoted lover to his mistress. The zest and piquancy of 
the lover’s feelings, if I may so express myself, seem to 
depend upon the fact that they unite together two apparently 
incompatible extremes, the extreme of humility and the ex- 
treme of conscious perfection. He feels himself, on the one 
hand, eminently unworthy ; by contrast with the perfections 
which he finds in or ascribes to his beloved, faults and 
smirches of which the rest of the world take no heed, and 
of which he himself would in other circumstances be tolerant, 
if not oblivious, appear as the most monstrous and blackest 

cboose between the riv.il deities. In spite of Plato’s ^ffSuos 6elov xopov iffrarai, 
“jealou.sy ” appears in some sense an inseparable property of “the gods." 
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. It would he far loo Ion*' a task, and one ulterlv lieviuui luv 
])Owers, to show how this central p.inulox reappears in maniiold 
forms in the various systems, orthodox or hciviiciil. in which the 
practical religious experience of the eivilisod West has souglii. 
expression. The pre.senee of the euniradiction in those Pauline 
writings, wliich may fairly he eulleil the text-book of Kvan- 
gelical Protestantism, “ leaps to one’s eyes/’ as the French say, 
upon the most elementary inspection. For Paul and for 
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Protestantism God is, on the one hand, the infinite being 
before whom all alfice are condemned, and with' whom the 
petty distinctions which men draw between the " just ” and the 
" unjust ” man loose all their significance. Thus the “ wrath 
of God ” is said by nature to rest on just and unjust alike ; 
by comparison with the perfect real-ideal aU manldnd, good 
and bad alilce, are in a state of infinite debasement and aliena- 
tion, which is described as being the consciousness at once of 
sin and of the law. 

This consciousness of “sin” or of the “law” by which 
sin finds its “ occasion ” is, it must be noted, something more 
than the mere despair of actualising the moral ideal of 
which we have spoken in our last chapter. So long as 
you are upon the ground and within the sphere of mere 
morality, the knowledge that your ideal as such can never 
he completely and adequately realised may indeed give rise 
to weariness and self-disgust, but not to the bitter sense of 
being under “ condemnation ” which arises from the representa- 
tion of the ideal as being at the same time the one perfect and 
fully existent reality, apart from which our own life is a mere 
mockery and semblance. God is thus, on the one hand, a 
" consuming fire ” and a “ night in which all cows are black,” 
and the emotion awakened by our consciousness of our relation 
to the system of which we are inseparable members is one of 
bitter and hopeless antagonism, — " the wrath of God abideth 
on us.” And yet, on the other hand, for Paul and for Protes-. 
tantism God is, at the same time, known as perpetually reveal- 
ing Himself as transcending this opposition, and “ reconciling 
the world with Himself,” — and man, in thus knowing God, 
passes from the consciousness of absolute enmity and aliena- 
tion into a consciousness of union with and perfection in the 
perfect Absolute ; the “ life of faith on the Son of God ” is 
thus a life in which the believer is already perfect and 
already free from the law, and the condemnation which the 
law brings in its train. 

“ Faith ” is, in fact, nothing but the name for the central 
paradox of the system — the doctrine that by recognising 
yourself as already perfect in the perfect Absolute you become 
perfect. 

To the thought which has not yet been awakened to the 
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Himself as “ Christ,” — that is, as transcending the' antithesis 
between man and God, or as including a perfected humanity 
us an inseparable ingredient in His own perfection, is not an 
incident in divine or human history, but the permanent essence 
of the whole process. “ Eaith ” is thus not the efidcient cause 
•of a change in the attitude of God towards an alienated world, 
but the recognition on the part of the world that no change is 
needed, and that the conciliation of the imperfect and finite 
with the perfect Absolute is already effected, and has been 
effected “from the beginning of the world.” We might 
almost say, “ the sense of alienation and condemnation,” or, 
in less theological language, the sense of ourselves as merely 
imperfect and finite, is an illusion inevitable in virtue of our 
Tmique position in the universe; to recognise it for the 
illusion it is, is to be eo ipso aware of ourselves as already 
perfect and as one, at the roots of our being, with the central 
reality of the universe. 

The Pauline paradox has no doubt been grossly abused 
by ignorance and superstition, and one would not like to 
say that the abundance of cheap ridicule which has . been 
showered upon the illiterate evangelist’s cry of, "Believe 
you are saved and you are saved,” has not been largely 
deserved. Yet, against such cheap ridicule, as well as against 
the more reasoned criticism of the superior person, it is 
necessary to insist that this conception of myself as already 
pierfect, “ as a function of the perfect universe,” is the very 
heart of aU vital religion, and “ faith,” or whatever the name 
we may give to the recognition of our own perfection as 
functions of the universe, the indispensable and characteristic 
organon of the religious experience. To direct and immediate 
experience the religious life is nothing but the consciousness 
of transcended alienation and reconciled hostility, in which we 
know ourselves as one with the life of the Absolute. 

And note that the experience which is religion never 
•qxiite shakes off the form of paradox and contradiction with 
which it begins. Consciousness of our union with the 
Absolute by itself would not constitute the specifically 
religious es^ierience without qualification by the remembrance 
at least of past and conciliated enmity. The sense of our 
■own limitation and imperfection, even if it has come to be 
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regarded fis an illusion, still x^crsists in and colours our 
experience of ourselves as already jierfccted and completed in 
the Absolute. Blake has hit off this point admirably in the 
trenchant saying that, “ first conics God the Father and fetches 
you a clout on the head, and then Jesus Christ brings you the 
‘balm for it.” The e.ssence of a human experience of the 
Absolute is thus that it should .somehow contain together the 
antithetical moments of conscious imperfection and the 
conscious transcendence of iiniicrfcction ; .it is an cxjieriencc 
of shortcomings made good, of failures which are yet no 
failures, as the pious say “of sins forgiven.” Or, more 
paradoxical still, it is an exiierience at once of being “but a 
man,” and of being “more than man.” Apart from this 
never quite abolished contradiction, the religious experience 
•would, as we have already remarked, lose its piquancy. 
Neither the rajitures nor the despondencies of the spirit could 
subsist if thej’' were not kojit alive by an atmosphere of 
concealed but not obliterated contradiction. 

Thus between such exjierience of the Absolute as is possible 
to men, and such an experience as might conceivably be 
enjoyed by beings who had never known the sense of aliena- 
tion and imperfection, there is, in the nature of things, a great 
gulf fixed. We shall find it important to remember that 
neither the experience of the saint nor that of the philosopher 
can give us “ God as He is in His eternal essence before the 
creation of the world,” — ^that neither is in fact an ideal “ pure ” 
experience of ultimate reality. All that we have a right to 
expect from either is that it should- be valid as far as it goes 
as a knowledge of reality, or in other words, that we should 
know where and why they are “ impure.” This is important, 
because, as we shall subsequently see, the real ground of the 
grievance of philosophy and science against the would-be science 
of theology is that theologians too often persist in treating 
their own religious experience as an ultimate knowledge of 
reality valid in all its parts and equally valid for every one, 
while science in its turn has frequently had an equally serious 
grievance against the too presrimptuous metaphysicians who 
have insisted on treating the categories of their own or then,’ 
Master’s logic as an all-embracing and adequate description of 
the full concrete nature of the Absolute. 
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On both these mistakes we shall presently have a word or 
two to say. Meanwhile our analysis of the religious experi- 
ence leads us to the preliminary recognition of it as containing, 
whatever else it may contain, the last word of practical life in 
answer to the puzde raised by reflection on the defects of 
mere morality. In the object of religion we have ' an ideal 
which is at once perfect and actual, at once for ever beyond 
our attainment and already attained, an end which is at once 
the adequate fulfilment of all our visions of goodness and 
beauty and their fulfilment here and now. And, whatever 
metaphysical criticism may have to say about the possibility 
of such an object, for practice and the emotions arising out of 
the life of practice it is ultimate. In its service, and in its 
service only, is there for the man of action perfect freedom. 

The foregoing brief and imperfect sketch may serve, 
then, to convey some preliminary notion of the leading 
features of that form of experience to which we seem 
warranted in confining the name of “religion.” But the 
religious experience, in its form of immediate experience, we 
must remember, is direct and uncriticised experience, and is 
not a consistent theory of itself. Thus, like all other forms 
of immediate experience, it stands in need of corrective and 
elucidating criticism. Until thus criticised the religious 
experience, as actually lived through by an individual or 
a community, is certain to present us with much that is 
temporary, accidental, or even at variance with the funda- 
mental characteristics of religion side by side with what is of 
its essence. There is probably no man of practical piety in 
whose personal experience of religion importance and signifi- 
cance is not attached to matters and ideas which possess no 
such paramount significance for religious persons of slightly 
different antecedents and temperament. What is one man’s 
religion may very well be to another man superstition, and 
both may be fully justified in their point of view. Hence, if 
the essential and characteristic is to be successfully separated 
from the superfluous and accidental in religion, there is a 
necessity for such a process of sifting criticism as is attempted 
in different degrees and along different lines by the theologian 
and by the philosopher. 

And here I may perhaps be allowed to explain in a few • 
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'Words why, without intending disrespect to an estimable class 
of learned men, I have called philosophy a science, hut theology 
a would-he science. The defect which, in my judgment, de- 
prives theology of all claim to the title of a science lies in the 
arbitrary restriction which its point of departure imposes 
upon its treatment of the phenomena. Theologians, in fact, 
sin habitually against Plato’s demand that the true lover of 
science shall be interested in the whole of his subject. Their 
conception of the religious problem compels them to isolate a 
part of the religious life of mankind {e.g. the religious experi- 
ences described in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures),^ and 
to treat that part as equivalent to the whole. Such a refusal 
to face all the facts fully and fairly must in any case vitiate 
the conclusions arrived at by theology as to the essential 
nature and requisites of religion, and, as we shall by and by 
see, it does in particular render the attainment of a clear 
conception of the difference between morality and religion 
difficult if not impossible. Hence we are boxmd, unless we 
are prepared to renounce our philosophical standards of 
scientific worth, to maintain, with aU possible respect for 
theologians, and the fullest recognition of the practical and 
edificatory value of some of their work, that theology, in 
consequence of the arbitrary restrictions imposed upon its 
range, possesses only the external form without any of the 
concrete filling of science, or is, in other words, a pseudo- 
science. 

Philosophy, on the other hand, when applied to the 
criticism of religious experience, presents, so long as it is true 
to itself, the leading characteristics of genuine science, which 
are conspicuously absent from theology. It attempts, at any- 
rate, to deal with all the relevant facts without suppression 
and •without distinction, and it is, unlike theology, freely 


^ Tlie present writer weU remembers the shock of amazement which he experi- 
enced on opening a so-called “History of Marriage,” by a theological anthor, and 
finding that the only institutions treated of in the “history” were those recognised 
by the Leritical and the medueral canon law. To any one bnt a theologian the 
absurdity of confining a “history” of one of the most important of social institutions 
to the forms it has assumed in two highly complex and relatively late social systems 
would, one would imagine, have been patent at first sight. It may be, of course, 
that my account of theology would not be accepted by some writers on the subject 
as a description of their study. In that case, I can only say, as Socrates says of 
rhetoric “This may not be what Gorgias teaches, but it L- what I understand by the 
term.” 
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critical of all its original data. YHienovcr theology attempts 
to adopt into itself these two characteristics of true scientific 
method, it niters its own chai'acter and passes into such forms 
as “science of comparative religions” and "philosophy of 
religion.” But these would, I suppose, hardly be recognised 
by theologians as departments of theology. 

To admit, however, that the immediate experiences of 
religion, like all other immediate experience, stand in need of 
critical examination before the essential in them can be dis- 
tinguished from tlic merely accessory, is to expose ourselves 
and our own analy.sis to attacks of a formidable Icind from 
more quarters than one. So long ns we were content to offer 
the statements of the last section simply as a description of 
an immediate and personal experience, it was, of course, 
impossible for any one to dispute the accuracy of oim account, 
though he might lio doubt que.stion our right to identify such 
an experience with " religion.” But when our own account is 
given avowedly as the result of an analysis conducted with a 
view to the separation of the essential from the unessential 
features of religion, it at once becomes competent to any 
reader to dispute the correctness of the analysis and to offer a 
rival analysis of his own. 

Hostile criticism of this kind would probably take one of 
two lines. On the one hand, we might be told that our 
previous section errs by assuming without proof the validity 
of the religious experience as a knowledge of reality, and the 
objective existence of such an Absolute as it presupposes. 
This, it will be said, is a most unscientific procedure; apart 
from the “proof” of the “existence of God,” the religious 
experience itself may for all we know prove to be itself a 
mere illusion, and the Absolute a mere pseudo-concept to 
which nothing in the world of objective reality, as it would 
appear to an all-comi>rehensive experience, corresponds. Both 
dogmatic pluralism and philosophic Agnosticism would pre- 
sumably adopt this line of sceptical criticism of what seem to 
be our assumptions as to the validity of the religious experi- 
ence. 

On the other hand, we might be told that our account 
of the religious experience is defective in omitting all reference 
to dogmas such as those of the Trinity and the Incarnation, in 
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and admissibility of vj tt.f cj On?, In difcussing 
tbis question wo must first of all point out two ambiguities 
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guard. The first .source of ambiguity lie.s in the vorv vague 
and elastic character of the coucopts commonly suggested by 
the use of the term “ God.” In ortler not undulv to narrow 
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the scope of our examination of rehgious phenomena by an 
initial assumption, of the theological kind, we must from the 
first take care to recognise that, at least at the beginning of 
the enquiry, the term " God ” means for us simply the perfect 
system which is the finally adequate object of religious worship, 
and nothing more. Whether that system' is personal or not, 
and if personal, whether it exists in the form of a single 
consciousness or a society of consciousnesses, in what sense 
it is identical with or different from “nature” — all these 
controversial questions, which are commonly supposed to set 
an impassable barrier between Monotheism, Polytheism, and 
Pantheism, must be left for the present undiscussed. What 
we have assumed as real in our statements about the religious 
experience is not the personality or impersonality, the 
“transcendence” or “ immanence,” of the perfect Absolute, 
but simply its existence as a perfect systematic whole, and 
in styling that Absolute “ God ” we intend to imply no decision 
ns to the points that might conceivably occasion dispute 
between a Platonist and an Aristotelian, or between a disciple 
of Spinoza and a follower of Leibnitz. 

The second ambiguity against which we must enter a 
caution arises from the fact that a “proof of the being of 
God” may mean either of two very different things. It 
may mean either a proof that there is an Absolute or aU- 
comprehending universal order, or a proof that that order is 
all that religious devotion takes it to be. That which is 
“ proved ” to exist may, in fact, be merely the Absolute of 
metaphysics, or it may be the “God” of religion. Now 
between these two conceptions there is an important differ- 
ence. If you take metaphysics in the most general sense as 
the analysis of the formal characteristics of experience, apart 
from aU consideration of its concrete contents, it is manifest 
that all that metaphysics demands of its Absolute world- 
system is that it should satisfy the logical demand for 
comprehensiveness and freedom from contradiction. Hence, 
if the formal character of experience only be under con- 
sideration, you will find that you can say little more on 
purely general grounds about the Absolute than that it 
includes all the facts which would form the contents of a 
completed and “pure” experience, and contains them aU 
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of the being of God, it must be understood that we mean such 
proofs only as, if accepted, would establish the existence of an 
Absolute of a kind adequate to our highest ethical ideas — a 
real centre and sum not merely of formal or logical but also 
of emotional perfection. The question then is. In what sense 
does the existence of such an Absolute admit or require proof ? 
To this question there seems to be only one consistent and 
intelligible answer. The only “proof of the being of God” 
which is. really necessary or admissible is the existence of the 
religious experience itself as an important element or aspect 
within the concrete whole of human life and experience. The 
true answer to the sceptic who denies that the reality of 
things presents any aspect corresponding to the characteristic 
ideas of religion is provided by the regularity and permanence 
with which the religious side of life and the religious experience 
assert themselves as ineradicable elements in human nature. 

A proof that the object of religious worship exists is, in 
the strict sense of the words, as impossible, and for the same 
reason, as a proof that colour or extension, or right and wrong, 
or any other characteristic aspect of human experience, is “ real.” 
Just as our colour experiences or our ethical experiences are 
themselves the only available or necessary evidence for the 
existence of colour or of ethical aspirations as features of the 
concrete world-system, so the religious experience itself is the 
only evidence which is forthcoming or desirable for the 
qualification of the experienced system by the attributes in 
virtue of which it is felt to be a suitable object for religious 
devotion. This does not mean to say that every and any 
fancy of every and any individual may at once be asserted 
to be objectively valid with respect to the real world-system,, 
but only that no abiding and universal aspect of human 
experience taken as a whole can be airily dismissed by the 
metaphysician as resting upon mere illusion. In one form 
or another the religious attitude towards the world-system 
seems as inseparable from a fully developed intelligent human 
experience as the ethical or the scientific, and this is, of itself, 
sulficient evidence that, whatever may be the accretions with 
which it is overlaid and disfigured in its various transitory 
guises, the religious experience in its permanent essence is an 
inseparable element in a comprehensive human experience of 
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e,\pcri(5nco and tbo nature of tbo world aa that wbiob bo 
cx])erieneef5, is not only untbinkablo in itj'olf, but, even if 
tbinkablc, might with ofiual reason bo stipiioscd to extornl to 
tbo Kcientinc as well as to tbe religious aspect of buinan 
experience. 'J’be true inferonce from tbe premksc.s of tboHO 
wbo contend tilmt tbe religious experience may bo at once 
an essential feature of buman ex])cri(.-nce, and yet radically 
false and baselo.ss as an approbension of reality, is not that 
some other a.spect of buman experience, r.g. the exjwrience.s 
upon which the mechanical theory of nature is formed, is 
valid through and through ns an adequate knowledge of 
reality, but that all sides and aspects of our experience are 
alike suspect. ■V^^\at is sauce for the goose of religion is no 
less sauce for the gander of mechanical physical science. 

The “ ontologiciil proof," then, seems sound and valid in 
the sense just explained — i.e. in the sense that the claim of 
religion to represent an* integral clement in a full luiman 
experience of the world is justified by an appeal to the facts 
•of life. At the same time, it must be remembered that, as 
we have so often insisted, the religious experience is in 
principle an immediate apprehension, not a reflective knowing, 
much less a fully thought-out and critical theory about 
reality. Hence, if the “ ontological proof ” were used, as it 
commonly has been, to vindicate not merely the right of the 
religious exjjerience to rank as an indispensable aspect in fidl 
human experience, but the right of some particular theological 
theory about the nature of the object of religious emotions to 
be adopted as true without further inquiry, the " ontological ” 
argument would be abused for illegitimate piu-pose& The 
ontological proof, rightly understood, establishes not so much 
the existence of “ God ” as the existence of the “ divine,” as 
an aspect of the world system. Whether the " divine ” and 
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" perfect ” is to be regarded as “ personal ” or not, whether it 
is immanent ih the perpetual universe, or, as Aristotle taught, 
“ sexjarate,” whether moral predicates can properly be ascribed 
to it in the same sense in which they are ascribed to members- 
of human society, whether the experience of the " divine 
given in religion is the highest and most coherent experience 
possible to man, or is itself in turn transcended by the experi- 
ence of the philosojiher, precisely as it transcends the merely' 
ethical experience, — all these are questions which cannot be 
settled by any short and easy " ontologidal ” method, but 
only, if at all, by careful analysis of the concrete contents- 
of experience. 

One very common abuse of the "ontological” and the- 
other " proofs of the being of God ” calls perhaps for special 
mention here. It is important to insist that the religious- 
experience itself is not only the sufficient but the necessary 
and only "proof” of its own reality. If by a "proof of the 
being of God” you mean a proof of a kind competent to- 
convince a man who is personally an absolute stranger to the 
religious experience of the validity of that experience, there 
never was and there never can be any such proof. To convince 
a man who, like not a few of our contemporaries, is personally 
devoid of religious aspirations and emotions that there is " a 
God,” would be like trying to convince a being devoid of the 
experiences of approbation and disapprobation that there is a 
difference between right and wrong, or a stone-deaf man that 
there is a difference between harmony and discord. In the 
absence of the individual religious experience a man might 
conceivably be satisfied by the evidence for the existence of 
a metaphysical Absolute or of a theological " Creator of the- 
world ; ” but a mere “ Absolute ” or a mere " Creator ” is, as 
we have said, something very different from what religion 
means by " God.” That the Absolute or Creator, or whatever 
else one may on other grounds believe in as the ultimate- 
reality for scientific thought, is also “ God,” we can only show 
by pointing to the fact that it does, in the religious experi- 
ences of mankind, fiU the place which the merely “ ethical ”' 
and therefore unrealisable ideal left empty. It is only in 
the religious experience itself that we take the step which 
bridges over the gulf between the “Absolute” or “First- 
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"Whai I want to know, 1 can imagine ;i reader exclaim- 
ing, is whether (Jod, as I take Him to he, exists outside 
and independently of my thinking about Him. or whether 
He is only an “idea in my head.” Now this deinatui 
for evidence of the reality of the objects of religious devo- 
tion outside the religious experience itself, is exactly on 
a par with the similar demand for the indeperiderit existence 
of the objects of other forms of experience. To ask whether 
God as such has au indej»endcnt existence, ajtart from my 
thought about Him and my worship of Him, is to, raise the 
very question which the ordinary philosophic realist raises 
when he asks indignantly whether things in the physical 
world exist when I am not perceiving them or not. And 
in both cases tlie question is so ambiguou.sly worded that, 
without further definition of its meaning, it is impossible to 
give a single answer to it. Hence I must be pardoned if, 
xvitb no desire to equivocate or to split hairs, I am forced to 
draw a distinction before I can explain my attitude to the 
question at issue. 

The question, “ Does God exist independently of my 
thinking, or is He only au idea in my head?" miahi mean 
(a) Are the contents of my religious experience mere subjective 
fancies personal and peculiar to myself, or have they uuiversal 
and objective validity as expressing the experience not merely 
of myself but of all religiously-minded persons ? In just the 
same way we may interpret the question as to the objective 
reality of any experience-content whatever to mean, ‘•IT’ould 
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have told up of tin; wfiihinj^t of llicir own inindp, wo ran to 
ponio oxtont poo that the thouj'htK which formed the content 
of thfdr to ns ujuniaoinahlc experience:! i.-tHy v.ith our ov.n 
cxpcriimce, wliich they illumine and transform and free* from 
contradictions without aholi.-hinj' it. 

On the olln.T hand, the exjicri‘*m:c-'-i of the vuEoir r*'li;,dous 
fanatic, if taken as an a»lf;(|uate appndien.-ion of reality, would 
contradict and aholifdi without illuminating or * r.insf;cndinL' 
the rcligiou.s experiences of the normal man of pi' ty. Hence, 
w’ith certain inoditicfitions, our answer to the oue.-tion whether 
the religiou-s c.x3)ericncc has ohiectivc validity, in tlu; sense 
now under consider.ition, must he given fitlinnativcly i-o far 
as the abiding jind ossontial features of tliat evj)eriente are 
concerned, while the jicculifir forms it lakes in individual?, 
conditioned as they are bj' the peculiarities of external en- 
vironment and personal idiosyncrasy, must be i)ronounc‘ed of 
lucre subiectivc worth. To this latter point we slnill jiresenth- 
liave occasion to return. 

(b) But the question, “ Does God cxi.'^t independently of 
and outside our thought of Him?” often means, “ Does God 
exist, as God, entirely outside the religious experience of 
mankind ?” and in this sense must, as I lake it, meet with a 
decided negative. The question, so interj^rcted, is indeed only 
a special case of the more general question, “Is aiq/fli inf; what 
it is knoivn as being, outside the experience in which it is so 
known ? ” To answer this question fully would take us much 
deeper into metaphysical controversy than we can reasonably 
desire to go in a work of which metajihysics is neither the 
only nor the principal subject, but we luust, at any rate, 
briefly indicate the conclusions which would naturally follow 
from the view which has been enunciated in our opening 
chapter as to the scope and the methods of metaphysics. 

If our original conception of the metaphysical problem was 
a correct one, it is clear that metaphysics can never reveal to 
us any existence entirely beyond or entirely independent of 
an experience in which it forms an inseparable aspect. As 
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we have indicated already, the whole problem of metaphysics 
is to construct a description of the world of experience which 
shall answer to onr ideal of “ pure ” experience — that is, shall 
c o nt ain no single element which cannot be completely described 
in terms of experienced fact. Just in so far as metaphysics 
or any other branch of science departs from this ideal, and 
employs in its theories concepts which cannot be resolved into 
descriptions of experienced fact, it ceases to be fully and 
completely true and becomes infected to an unknown degree 
with errors and false assumptions, which it is the work of 
scientific progress to remove. Thus, as against certain forms 
of pihilosophic Realism, we feel bound to maintain that 
metaphysics is incapable of ever transcending that reference 
to actual or possible experience which is involved in every 
assertion about existence. What is means for us, as for the 
plain man, what is or what would, under definitely known 
conditions, be experienced by a consciousness, and wherever 
we find science and philosophy apparently transcending these 
limits, and informing us of the existence of objects which, 
from their nature, cannot as such be contents of any experi- 
ence, we expect to detect the presence in scientific theory 
of “ symbolic ” and unreal concepts.^ 

We maintain, then, that taking existence in the full and 
proper sense of the terms, nothing ever is, outside the concrete 
experience in which it is an ingredient, what it is within that 
experience. The utmost reality that can be conceded to any 
object of experience outside the experience in which it is 
known, is the reality of certain conditions which, with the 

^ Much confusion has been caused by failure to observe that “existence” is, as 
Aristotle long ago taught, an ambiguous term. It has been thought, for instance, a 
sufficient refutation of Berkeley to vociferate that the chairs and tables in my room 
do not cease to “ exist ” if I go out and lock the door on the outside. But the real 
question at issue is of course not whether the chairs and tables, in some sense or other, 
continue to exist, but whether they retain their existence as chairs and tables. An 
intelligent Berkeleyan would of course admit that the furniture of his room continues 
to exist in his absence, but would at the same time insist that, since their existence 
as chairs and tables implies presence to a human organism, they are, in the absence 
of a human percipient or some similar subject of experience, resolved into their, to us, 
unknown conditions, which, when the presence of a suitable percipient is added, 
generate the perceived chairs and tables. In Leibnitian phraseology the chairs and 
.tables might be called benefundaia. They are, that is, no mere illusions, 
they have an existence outside our finite perception, but not an independent existence 
as clMirs and tables. You may of course say, if you like, “this is a chair,” meaning 
“this, under the condition that a human percipient is present, is perceived as a 
chair,” but in that case, as H. Cornelius has well insisted, you are using “existence” 
in a secondary and derivative, not in its full and primary sense. 
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Turning from the.so genoralitinH to the .«])ccial fjne:;tion of 
the “existence of God,” we mu.st then dismis-: the demand for 
a proof that God as God exists outside the religions experience 
as based ujjoti a fundamental misconception of the me.'ining of 
existence and its relation to experience. ,\part from the felt 
reality of tbc religious life as a permanent aspect of human 
experience, God, we are driven to say, would he not God but 
a merely logical or melajdiysical Absolute or .system. It is 
only in our own recognition of the Al>S(>lutc as being the 
actually existing realisation of our ethical ideal';, and the 
perfecting of our moral shortcomings and limitations, that the 
Absolute becomes what wo mean bv God.” God " is, iu 
fact, we may fairly say, a relative term, and implies, as a p'ai t 
of its meaning, a certain relation to human aspirations and 
human affections. Until the Absolute enters unou that 

A 

relation to human or other similarly limited experiences it 
is not as yet, except as a secondary and derivative sense, actually 


^ At lea.'-t I never read the writings of what in.av c.allcil the “orthodox” 
Anglo-Hcgelian .school without a certain .suspicion that the writers arc unconsciously 
at one with certain re.alists on this point. Professor Green, for instance, certainly 
seems to assume that the/«// reality of the physic.al world is something which the 
uicchanic.al philosopher c.m con.struct by “ thought,’’ but wliicb from its very nature 
could Ticrer bo the object of direct perception. 
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God; and when it is said that only the Absolute is fully and 
truly God, the meaning is that only the Absolute can 
permanently stand the strain of occupying the place of God 
in that relation to human experiences without breaking down 
under it. 

But for this inability of minor objects of devotion to 
afford lasting religious emotion to mankind in general, it 
would be perfectly reasonable to maintain that there are as 
many “Gods” as there are objects which are recognised as 
supremely perfect by human individuals. What we mean, 
however, by calling religious devotion to these lesser “ Gods ” 
idolatry is that (a) they are capable of servung as “Gods” 
only for an individual or for a small number of individuals, 
not for mankind in general without respect of age, sex, or 
nation, and that (6) they rarely prove permanently adequate 
to retain their religious devotion even on an individual. The 
man who makes an “ idol ” of his mistress, his friend, or even 
his country, is commonly disillimioned before he dies. 

We may even say then that, in a sense, the religious 
experience must be regarded as adding an important element 
to the life not only of man, but also of the Absolute itself. If 
man is not fully man until he has learned to worship, God too 
is not fully God until man has learned to worship Him. It is 
only in the experience in which each member of the antithesis 
is fully interpenetrate and saturate with the other, that both 
God and man can be said to have their full concrete existence. 
And we might therefore, not without reason, write an imaginary 
history of the religious experience in its various phases of 
development, from either standpoint — that of God or that of 
man. From the standpoint of man that development would, 
of course, take the appearance of a gradual approximation to 
the true apprehension of the full character of the Absolute, 
This character would, for the purposes of such a history, of 
course be taken as given once for aU, and each stage in the 
progressive evolution of an intelligent and ethical religion 
would be regarded as a further advance towards a worthy view' 
of a pre-existing divine nature. But the story might, with 
equal justification, be told from the divine side as a narrative 
of progressive self-revelation. In this version of the tale it 
would be the psychological constitution of man that would be 
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Would lio to .‘-ay that, as a function of th*- jicrfeat Ah-olut*’. 
till! diviui.-human conKi‘iou>ni<«s, like » vi.*ry other function of 
the Alvolutc, is always and piTinancntly p-rfert, and cajiahlc 
neither of evolution nor of proori;.-.s: as a process in lime, 
like every other such process, the divine-human consciousness 
passes throtigh an evolution which may, with equal accuracy 
and with equal inaccuracy, be ealh.il the evolution cither of 
its divine or of its human siile. Ju this sense, and in this 
sense only, can we talk with theosophical pdiilosophers like 
Schelling (in his later years) of the “ evolution of God.” 

"Wo must, of course, take care to ri.<mcml^cr that any such 
“evolution,” hesides belonging to the divine-luunan conscious- 
ness only ill its character of a process in time and not in its 
quality or nature as a function of the perfect Absolute, is also 
Xmrely relative to the development of life and intelligence on 
our planet. We have no warrant for speaking of a general 
“ evolution ” of the religious experience all over the univorso, 
since, for all we know, there may from the very first have 
been intelligent beings who.se experience of the divine was 
all and more than all man's has in the course of centuries 
come to be. 

These rellections lead us to make some very brief remarks 
upon a topic closely connected with that -which we have just 
been discussing — the relation of “ faith ” to “ reason.” Our 
^ Cf- Bradley, rrincijples 0 / Logic, p. 97. 
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insisloncc upon the nhsence of Jiny other proof of the existence 
of Goil than that afforded hy the religious experience itself 
naturally lends to the question what is the relation between 
that experience and our scientific knowledge? In denying 
that t-here can be such a thing as a doinonstrntion of the 
existence of God which would afford conviction to a logically 
minded man devoid of all trace- of the religious experience, we 
have clearly up to a certain point at least been occup 3 *ing 
common ground with those who assert that. “ religious faith ” 
is something other than scientific knowledge, and that we 
might apprehend l.>y “ faith ” objects of which scientific 
knowledge is not aware. 3'or fear that such a jiosition might 
be interpreted to mean that religious “ faith ” is justified in 
freely assuming the truth of irrational or unmeaning pro- 
jiositions in theolog)’’ we must, even at the risk of prolixity, 
explain more fully in what we take the difference between 
faith and rcn.‘;on to consist. This difference has only too 
often been ruinously misconceived when the mistake has 
been made of treating all experiences as forms of knowledge 
or thought instead of treating thought and knowledge as 
forms of experience. 1 1 ha-s, for instance, sometimes been even 
maintained that wc may be a.ssured by “ faith ” of that which 
is contradictory of knowledge and reason, and the most patently 
irrational of theological dogmas have been defended by an 
appeal to the supposed “ relativity ” of our knowledge. 

I shall not here digress into a superfluous onslaught upon 
the now happily defunct fetish of “ i*elativity,” but shall 
content myself with the remark that, even supposing the 
doctrine of “ relativity ” in the sense assumed by this argu- 
ment to be true, — and I can see absolutely no reason whatever 
for making the supposition, — such “ relativity ” would attach 
to all the terms by which human beings attempt to conceive 
the world, to those employed by theologians in stating and 
defending the doctrines which the^^ claim to have received 
by revelation no less than those employed by philosophers 
who more modestly confine themselves to the analysis of 
exiserience. And, even were it not so, it is manifestly illogical 
to use the supposed universal "relativity” of human know- 
ledge as an argument for discrediting any particular piece of 
knowledge as compared with the rest. 
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in the pojiuliir antiLhc.'-i.s, is a form of knowledge, hut •' faith " 
i.s not. “ Faith.” if hy faith w»* mean the elmractenstie.illy 
religions experience, it mu.st nevirr he forgotten, is a fonn of 
direct ami immediate appivhen.’jion, and .*;hould in thi.s re.spect 
he compared rather with jierceptiun than witli any conceptual 
form of conse.iousni‘.«.«. “ Ueason." on the otlior hatid. i.s 


always rellee.tivo, eriti(;al of and sy.stematisino the material 
which i.s supplied to it by the various forms of immediate 
apprehension, such as porccjition, lestlietic enjoyment, and 
moral or religious intuition. It is not only religion hut 
every form of direct apprehension of which wo ought to say 
that they contain something “ beyond ” reason. For none of 
our experiences of direct apprehension of reality are ever fully 
and adequately cmhodied in the rellective and critical state- 
ments of reasoned theory. 
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In perception of the material world, in the apprehension 
of an aesthetic content, in the direct consciousness of moral 
obligation, as weU as in the experiences of religion, there is 
always more present than can be taken up into the theoretical 
founts of these experiences with which reason deals. In 
taking its material at second-hand for the purpose of working 
it up into the form of general theoretical propositions, reason 
has always to simplify that material by conscious or uncon- 
scious abstraction and selection. In this way reason and 
theory always toil longo intervallo after direct and immediate 
apprehension of reality. It is the cardinal sin of the Hegelian 
philosophy to disregard or deny this dependence of reason 
upon a material originally supplied by more concrete forms 
of consciousness, and to treat reason as though it were itself 
directly and immediately apprehensive or even creative of its 
own contents. From this misconception as to the relation 
of “reason” or “thought” to the material with which it 
deals, it is easy to pass to the further error of supposing the 
logical categories by the aid of which thought systematises its 
material to be the actual concrete contents of the experienced 
world.^ 

In the sense, then, that “ faith,” as a form .of direct and 
immediate apprehension of a certain aspect of the experienced 
world, always contains more than the systems of reasoned and 
reflective general jpropositions which make up our philosophical 
“theories,” faith must certainly be admitted to transcend 
reason. There is much more in the religious experiences of 
the pious man than could ever be got within the compass of 
a “philosophy of religion,” just as there is, in the meanest 
and dullest man’s direct perceptual experience of the natural 
world, a wealth of detail and colour by the side of which the 
most complicated and elaborate constructions of theoretical 
physics seem abstract and meagre, or again as there is always 
in a great work of art something more than can be detected 
and “ accounted for ” by the subtlest sesthetic analysis. 

But for these unexplored remainders our interest, whether 
in art, in nature, or in religion, could not retain its character 

^ HsJf the supposed difiSculties of “idealism” disappear with the simple re- 
cognition that it is not “thought” hut “experience,” or, as Berheley. would have said, 
“percipere” that is the ultimate metaphysical reality. 
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permanently, as we hco it doea. If it were over ])ossible for 
ns to account for and descri))o by reference to a comlanatioii 
of general laws the fvJl character of flic concrete jjorccived 
phenomena of natuni, our interest iii watching the actual 
course of natun; would be gone. If we could fully and 
completely ascertain (ivery relation of form or ])roportion 
which contributes to our e.njoyment of a ])icture or a symphony, 
the picture and the symjjhony woulrl thenceforth become 
incapable of ministering to our scsthetic satisfaction. And 
so, in the case of the religious c.vpcricnec, if we could reduce 
it in all its concrete fulness and individuality to a series of 
general scientific ]»ro])oaitions, our interest in it an a form 
of direct experience would be gone. 

And, in the c.nse of any })articular form of the religious 
experience, c.g. the ideas .and emotions awakened by the 
historical infiueuce of .a grwit religious genius, to have 
ascertained with exactitude precisely what and how much its 
philosophical significance is, and what are its limitations and 
defects, is to have already passed beyond the stage of intel- 
lectual development .at which that religion is really our 
religion. It is for this reason that no one, as Henan has said, 
can write the history of a religion unless he has first believed 
and then ceased to believe in it. And for the same reason 
the metaphysician, in the moments when he is metaphysicising 
at any rate, find himself precluded from reposing absolute 
religious faith even in the religious systems which he judges 
to be on the whole the truest. In criticising and evaluating 
a religious system he inevitably sets himself so far above it. 
It is just because no religious si/sicni, i.c. no body of reasoned 
and reflective conclusions attained by reflection at second-hand 
upon the religious experience, can succeed in exhausting the 
full contents of that experience as it is directly and immedi- 
ately felt, that philosophic and scientific criticism, though 
fatal to religions, leave religion as such untouched. 

It is important, however, to note what is not properly 
involved in this transcendency of faith over reason. Faith, if 
our conception of the case be correct, transcends reason only 
as every form of direct apprehension of reality transcends the 
second-hand theorising of reflective thought upon itseK. It 
transcends reason, in fact, just because it is not. Idee reason, a 
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form of " knowing,” but is a form of “ experiencing,” “ feeling,” 
or “being.” We have seen no reason to assume that faith 
transcends reason in the further sense that its contents, if 
they could be exhaustively reduced to systematic conceptual 
form, would be found to be in conflict with the characteristics 
of coherency and freedom from contradiction which are the 
fundamental and the only postulates of reason. 

Our view, in fact, may be briefly stated thus. In so far 
as there is always more in any form of direct and immediate 
experience than can be adequately represented in the con- 
ceptual or “ thought ” form, all experience transcends reason 
or is “ ultra -rational.” But, on the other hand, so far 
as the contents of direct apprehension are progressively 
reflected upon and embodied in the form of general proposi- 
tions and universal concepts, it would be a contradiction in 
terms to maintain that they do or can transcend “reason.” 
There may well always be something more to know in the 
world of direct experience than what we as yet know about it, 
but to assert that what we actually know about it is “ beyond 
reason ” would, if it meant anything at all, amount to saying 
that one and the same proposition is adequate knowledge and 
is self-contradictory. 

Hence, though religion may fairly claim to be “above 
reason,” theology must not. For the propositions of theology 
belong not to immediate experience but to second-hand 
reflection, critical and analytical, of the data of immediate 
experience. Hence, as reflective thought, the propositions of 
theology have no more claim than the propositions of geometry 
or arithmetic to override the demand of the human intelli- 
gence for the subjection of everything that is presented to it 
as knowledge to the fundamental postulates of reason as ex- 
pressed, for instance, in the laws of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle. Where the religious experience transcends reason it 
also, and for the same reason, transcends theology. Hence we 
are bound, in the interests of intellectual honesty, to reject 
the claim of any theological systematisation at second-hand of 
the facts or alleged facts of the religious experience, to be 
more exempt from philosophical criticism than any other 
pretended branch of knowledge. To make the fact that the 
religious experience is itself something far more than a mere 
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knowing into an for aa'jorting t-liaf, llio apfa'iilativo 

(locfii’inos of a iiart ifMilar MiooIoltv arc at, onaa “ niviilarioa” i.c. 
staUnnonts a])parf!nt-ly irroaoncilablo with Mi(» jjfKslnlfit,cK. of 
reason-— and “ l.nUha/’ iy. pnua*?! of adofjnal*: knowlaflga, i« 
either dishonest, or stnjiid. 

The cjisi! would, of conrHe, ho diflen’.nt if it wa-; admitted 
that the niysterioiia charaef.er f)f tltese. rloflrines w.a.s due 
merely to our inability to form any but inadeqti.ate and 
“ .symbolic ” coneeptinns of the fAeta of the rcfligiouM cxperi- 
ence; but to make this admi.«sion would be, of cour.‘'‘e, to 
concede that tluse doctrine.s, where they are " my.st erics,” are 
not absolutely true, and, if they eouM Is* rl.'ite<I in an 
iibsolutoly true form, would trease to be. " mysteries.” And 
though the language of theologians ocea.«jionallv .‘suggc.st.s this 
interpretation of their view a.s to the place of “ my.'^tery ” in 
religion, their readiness to treat any open n:cognition of the 
inevitable clement of fal.scbnod implied in the c.'cistcnec of a 
“mystery” as bcrc.sy .strongly suggests that they may use the 
more reasonable forms of cxpre.ssion from failure to perceive 
the nature of their logical implications. 

In a word, faith transcends reason bccatisc faith is a form 
of direct experience, and the form of reason or “ knowing ” is 
ultimately inadequate to the full reprc.sentatiou of experience. 
But when faith is made the starting-point for reasoned reflec- 
tion and theoiy about experience there i.s no more ground for 
treating the propositions at which we arrive by the process of 
theological reflection as “above reason” than for extending the 
same generosity to the propositions of algebra or mechanics. In 
fact, if we retain for purposes of convenience in our Jidiffions- 
PMlosopMc concepts and propositions invohdng “mysteries” 
which are really “above reason,” wo ought, as in the simi- 
lar case of the “imaginaiy” quantities of algebra, or the 
“ imaginary points ” of geometry, to recognise these “mysteries” 
as a metaphorical and “symbolic,” and therefore ultimately 
untrue, representation of realities, which the limitations of our 
experience do not enable iis to perceive in their real character.' 


^ Of oonrae faith transcends! reason in the sense that if we had no religious 
experience we could not arrive at the “knowledge of God” by reasoning from 
experiences of a dilTcrcut type. But equally does geometry transcend reason, in the 
sense that mere thought would never lead to a knowledge of the geometrical 
properties of things apart from the direct experience of space. I have not troubled 
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So much theu by way of . answer to the first class of 

objectors to our attitude towards the . 

To the other class of critics, whom we supposed to o^aect to 
the absence from our description of the data before us of the 
peculiar theological doctrines of any special religion we can 
Ltunately reply, after the foregoing explanation, with much 
greater brevity. Our reason for constructing our accost ot 
the religious experience in independence of theology wm now, 
we hope, be patent. It is simply the fact, so often insisted 
upon in the last few pages, that theology is one thing and 
immediate religious experience another. Every theological 
doctrine, from that of the existence of the Deity upwards, is 
not a direct experience of what is immediately experienced in 
the religious life, but a theory as to what non-experienced 
facts may be inferred from the experiences of that life. And, 
as men’s inferences from the immediate experiences of religion 
are usually unconsciously affected by the importation into 
their analysis of those experiences of vast quantities of 
irrelevant pre- conceptions derived from other sources, it 
constantly conies about that one and the same typical form of 
religious experience is found in connection with very different 
or even bitterly antagonistic theological beliefs. 

A pious man, whose theological creed has been, as is most 
often the case, simply accepted from society around him, would 
probably be immensely surprised to find how few of its articles 
stand in any perceivable connection with his actual religious 
experiences,^ and how many of them depend for any assurance 
u'hich he feels as to their truth upon entirely non-religious 
considerations. And we should therefore get an altogether 
false and distorted view of the contents of the religious 
experience if we allowed ourselves to include in the facts 

to discuss the relation of reason to faith when faith is understood, as it often is, as a 
ni^crc rMdiness to believe historical statements as to matters of fact, such as, e.g., those 
of the Gospels about the birth or resurrection of Jesus, upon evidence less cogent than 
that which would 1 >d accepted in any other similar case by the man of science or the 
historian. I can see nothing religions in this readiness to believe a statement on 
insuflicirnt evidence, and I am sure it is immoral. It is, of course, no part of my 
asinws to express any opinion ns to whether the evidence, in the instance just 
sjiecified, is or is not adequate. 

' Sheikh Sa’di has few points of contact with that of a modem 

0 % angelical, but it would not be hard to select from the Gulistan and Bustan more 
Ui.m one expression of religious feeling which might have been penned by the most 
ferwiit of evangelic.als. Cf. the incident in the mosque at Baalbec related in 

11 ^ J[y, 
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direct ox])crience. In nrdtT that theolo;:^ic il ideas miglit 
correspond as adequately as it is possihle for more ideas ever 
to correspond to direct ex])eriem-e, it would ho necessary for 

cvorv man to malco his thcoloov for himself. And this is 

♦ • • 

prcc-isely what, the great religious mystics of all ages ha^■e 
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consciously or unconsciously attempted to do. Hence, from 
the point of view of Bdigions-PhilosopUe, theological systems 
are primarily of value as affording a clue to the personal 
experiences of the eminent men who have originated them, or 
the ages of which they are characteristic. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, is perhaps of less 
value to Mdigions-Philosophie as a metaphysical speculation 
than as throwing light upon the mental life of an Athanasius 
and of the age and profession of which Athanasius was a typical 
figure. In the same way the speculations and fancies of great 
heretical mystics, such as Blake and Swedenborg, though pre- 
sumably of no importance to the theologian, may have for the 
philosopher the same kind of significance, as throwing light 
upon characteristic phases of the religious experience, as the 
recognised doctrines of orthodox systems. It would indeed be 
ground for wonder if an experience so conditioned in its genesis 
and growth by the special circumstances of the individual’s 
position and constitution could in aU or the majority of in- 
dividuals find adequate expression in the self same mythical or 
dogmatic form. Hence we constantly find excessively strict 
orthodoxy accompanied either by stupidity or by religious in- 
difference, or by both. It is, I suppose, almost inevitable that 
a man whose religious experiences are deep and vital should 


find himself at some point or other openly or secretly at 
variance with the orthodoxy of his age, and that quite irrespec- 
tive of the merits of that orthodoxy considered simply as a 
body of speculative propositions in metaphysics. 

And this intimate relation between vigorous mental life 
and “ heresy ” is by no means exemplified only in the religious 
sphere. It is equally true in morals, in art, and I conceive 
even in the realm of ^mrely scientific theory and hypothesis. 
It is only the unintelligent or the indifferent who can go 
tlirough life contentedly with a set of convictions, or rather 
of opinions, exactly like every one else’s ; real individuality, 
such as springs from freshness of immediate experience or 
thoroughness of reflection, is bound to lead to peculiarities of 
judgment which will bo called lieresies by those who are not 
.^o coustiluted as to sympathise with them. One would not 
give much in questions of literary or aesthetic criticism for 
the verdict of a mind so enlightened as to be entirely above 
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" fjids ” atul ])ro{n(Hec,s, nor in etliicK Tor the judgments of a 
<f)p6vi/xo<; so exalted as to l)e free ibr ever from all exaggeration 
and eccentricity of view. Such more ohjectiviiy as this would 
•seem to he ultimately irrcconcilahle with our ])Osition in the 
world as liuitc-infinite heings, each of whom reflects, or may 
reflect, in himself the structure of the world of experience as a 
whole, hut reflects it, like one of Jx*ihnit 2 ’s monads, from his 
own s])ecial and ])eculiar jioint of view. 

Thus, for philosophy, we ought, it .‘ieems, to attribute to 
the pro])ositions in which reflective thought attempts to 
construct a theory of the religiojis experiences a subjective 
rather than an objective validity. We should recognise that 
all theologiciil proj)ositions arc a mere second-hand working-u]> 
of material which does not originally apjjcar in the form of 
knowing or reflection, and that, as the religious experience 
itself necessarily varies I'rom individual to individual, these 
second-hand products of reflection upon direct experience may 
have truth and value for the individual who offers them as 
the fruit of his own experience, without possessing the same 
or a similar value for others. 

For the philosophic student there remains, of course, the 
importaut difference between the typical and essential in 
the religious exi)erieiice, which recurs in not very dissimilar- 
forms in the theory and practice of different ages and 
nations, and the accidental and accessory, which varies from 
one time and place, or even from one indi\’idual to another : 
but there no longer remains any fiurther distinction between 
"orthodoxy” and “ heterodox}-.” The rare and “hetero- 
dox ” may on examination reveal itself as the exceptionally 
forcible and happy expression of some aspect of the religious 
experience present in the immediate religious feeling of the 
orthodox, but omitted or but imperfectly represented in their 
theoretical statements about their experience. For it by no 
means follows that what finds no place or a subordinate and 
inadequate place in accepted theory finds no more prominent 
place in the experiences of which that theory professes to give 
an account. 

Thus we shall not only recognise that the authority 
and validity of theoretical systems of theology is primarily 
subjective, but shall also be prepared to admit that theories 
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“ religion ” i'« not, as is sometimes snpposevl. imli\i»hmhl.y or 
“heresy "in specnlative opinion, hut. on the one sitle, the ihiil 
indificrentism which acquiesces lar.ily in aeeeided versions of 
theolomcal doctrine hocause it neither knows nor cares about. 

O 

the aspect of life, which those doctrines t'laim to liavo rctluced 
to system, ai\d on the other an arrogant ecelesiast.ical or 
clerical self-assertiveness bent tjpon repressing all s])outaneous 
and sincere expression of religious emotions ami experiences 
xvhich cannot he forced into the Hmil..s of its own l-radil.ional 
forimilse. 


It is when, as is apparently tiie ease at, t.hc ]>rcsent. 
time in certain continental countries, tlicse t.wo Ibrcos ))lay 
into one another’s hands, and you get on the one side u lay 
population indifferent altogether to tl»c )‘oligious oximricncc, 
and at the same time lazily acquiescent in tho aucc]»ted 
ecelesitastical institutions and ceremonies, and on tho other a 
clerical caste determined at any cost to discoumgc overy form 
of religious life except those provided for by its own creed imd 
ritual, that the typically religious asj)oct of ex])erioi)(je is in 
real danger of disappearing from tho national life. "When a 
religion has ceased c.veu to awake ojqjosition and eontrovcmiy 
it is certain that it is on tho verge of ecasing to rolkic.t any 
living element in the experience of its nominal a.dh(!i‘<‘,ni.it, and 
is rapidly on the way to death froju wunle d(jr;ay. 

There have, no doubt, been jairioda wluuj imut \vei(i in 
earnest with the religious exjxiriiuiec! and ytst apjianud/ly 
under the sole domination of a single ecehauaHtiC/u) ayiitem, lad. 
at such period.s of human liistory the individualiiiin whieli 
theologians call “ heresy ” has been in visibly at worif below the 
surface in producing ty])e after type of inons orhmn unortlualox 
mysticism, even when it has not taken visible, afaqa; in tbc. 
form of schisms and reformations. It would imhjcd be etran/jre. 
if in physical science and even in iriatliernaiicK, which deal 
with aspects of experienced reality wliiclj deperaJ for their 
apprehension on simple organic conditions of a comparatively 
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invariable kind, tliere verc room for nnending controverfi}* and 
divergence of opinion ; but in religion and theology, which are 
concerned with experiences involving from tiic first biglily 
complex idwil and emotional states, whicli vary most widely 
with the antecedenls and constitution as well as with the 
life history of the ijidividual, all genuine expressions of 
experience coidd be reduced to a single type by the simple 
cx})edient of dubbing the selected type “ true ” and all others 
*' false " religions. 

Tlie nearo.st approach ])erhap.s to a satisfactory philo- 
sophical theory of the experience which we have had in view in 
the pre.sent cliapter is to be found in Spinoza’s famous doctrine 
of the " intellectual love of God,” which is, in his system, in- 
separably connected with knowledge of the higliest kind. The 
mentis summa acquicsccntia, of which Spinoza speaks as the 
necessary result ol‘ “ knowledge of the tliird kind,” is clearly 
identical with tlie consciousness of ourselves a.s already perfect 
in the perfect Universe or Absolute, in wliich we have found 
the characteristic mark of religion, as distinguislied from every 
otlier form of emotion and experience. And the position given 
by Spinoza to this knowledge sm& specie aeternitatis as the 
goal of man’s progress from the state of slavery to that of free- 
dom, once more coincides with the place we have assigned to 
the religious experience as replacing the non-existent and im- 
real, and therefore finall}’^ unsatisfactory ideals of morality by an 
ideal which is apprehended as already and perfectly real, and 
in union with which, according to the famous Pauline paradox, 
we become perfect by knowing oui'selves to be already perfect. 
And finally, in the famous propositions which identify the 
“intellectual love of God” with God’s own infinite love for 
Himself, we have a statement, at once singulary eloquent and 
singularly clear, of the all-important fact that the divine-human 
consciousness, as given in direct religious experiences, is a single 
experience containing distinguishable but inseparable aspects, 
and that the subsequent division of one side of that double 
consciousness from the other is a division arbitrarily and un- 
waiTantably made by imperfect thinking itself. 

To the popular mind, which assumes God and man to be two 
different realities each given in independence of the other, and 
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needing by some external and incidental process in time to 
be “atoned” or “reconciled” with each other, the Spinozistic 
identification of man’s love of God with God’s love for Himself 
has always been a paradox and a stumbling-block; but it is not 
too much to say that until it has been seen to be no paradox 
but simple and fundamental truth, the masterpieces of the 
world’s religious literature must remain a sealed book to us. 

The one defect of the Spinozistic Bdigiorts-PhilosopMe 
which prevents us from regarding it as a fully adequate theory 
of the experiences we are here discussing is its extreme 
intellectualism, and this intellectualism itself affords a striking 
illustration of that subjectivity of theological theory of which 
we have just been speaking. As a description of an indi- 
vidual’s religious experiences the well-known propositions of 
Spinoza cannot be valued too highly. When we remember 
the curiously isolated position of the writer, between two 
religious and social systems, from one of which he was an out- 
cast and in the other a stranger and semi-foreigner, we shall 
readily understand that no civic or political activity could have 
afforded Spinoza that consciousness of union with a perfect and 
absolutely worthy ideal into which all the ethical interests are 
absorbed, which he derived from the life of lonely and 
unremitting philosophic thought.^ Being what he was and 
where he was, Spinoza could hardly have written otherwise 
without sinking into comparative superficiality and insincerity. 
Religious emotions arising from other than intellectual pursuits 
he could only have described, if he had described them at all, 
at second-hand, and as part of an experience from which he 
was by birth and early history, if not also by temperament, 
excluded. 

But the very fact which gives Spinoza’s theory its high 
value as a faithful and sincere description of an individual’s 
experience at the same time detracts from its worth as an 
account of the universal and essential character of the religious 
experience of the civilised world. It is impossible, I think, 
not to feel that, in differently circumstanced and differently 
constituted natures, the discharge of social duty, which occupies 

^ It is hardly fancifnl to find in Aristotle's position as a semi-stranger to Athenian 
life, a similar explanation of the fact that for him, as for Spinoza, but emphatically 
not for Plato, religions aspiration and emotion are restricted to the “ theoretical ” 
life. 
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It f=<*f'oiiflHry :tii<l ruliorrliniif/' po iCon v/ilh .S|»jjjozjt a". v,aii 
AriMtollf, f]ir*"!ly nv./i!;fn': ii form of t-nir/fion v/ftli 

Dmt v.lijfli Sj)iiio/;i fvtll i Hi»r *’ lovf of f>/l” a/jfj 
f-v(;lir iv*-ly vvitli hi ii'Itl itiUt the naturv- anti rminfr of 
I nl iinv r.itf fart if** n*i tv >'n{ja] «<•/•;» 

thn Vtrnfi;-. 'lonvm of V/}ij't;}j K}»int<z;t I'pi-al:.'! 

and III': «'nj'ttitni tif ;datl aritl nnlilt' ra, irfnation lo ihi; lav/.y of 
C!<>tl t-v|>r»‘- >«'d, for ifjs-taiicf, hi v/'-IMrnnv/n lines', 

tthoiit .'-vv<'.-j,jn;.' tfif ri*^nii for (lo-l aritl Hi-: jav.v, or in "WV/rd-,- 
worth !• " t-it’a; to Duty.’ Anti both a:f.iin idfntit.v'tl v/ith 
Ihf rff:onini''ntit''I hy PanI of tloin;; t-vory* ItinLi; “to the 

I^nd." 

It i.‘? not only from I;nt/*.v}ado/* of n ? lat.ijlat/v/* Find ultont 
otir jat'-iiion in Ih'- roln-m-' of thin;?-/ hut from tli'- rocf^mition 
of any t'haractt-ri' tic hiirnaii a>j» 5 iJitioM a; aln-atly' [trovirh'd for 
and niarii' j.»()od in thf jx-rh-t:! Ah ointc, that there !iri."'V "the 
hitthc-'l ]itr-.ihl<i ac/{nie-e<-nt ** of inind," Ami on thi.-: .viti'.'. at 
leiatt, tli" Sjiinojrhlic. concept ion of religion thiK hy heiri" too 
narrow, and retjuirit-'-? rcctihcntion hy the recognition of the 
ordinary nionil and political activity of the "ood jiu.shand and 
jather and citizen a-i afiordin", no le-'H than the life of 
speculation, the oiJjiortunity for consciousne,:.;- of our union 
witli the perfect and infinite. In fact, current evangelical 
Cliri.slianity and .^jnnozi‘-ni .«ctn, at thi." point, mutuaily to 
su[iplenient each others defcct« As evangelical Chvinhinhy 
hir-‘ alway.-; in.-i-ted that salvation, or the c.zi»erience of union 
with thc' Divine, is not .‘-■jc'ciriny nor priinaiily a matter of 
philo-oj)hic sjice-ulation, IjuI one of direct e.xperienco, ncceisihle 
to tlie humole and unhnrnml no ]»-•-' rc-adiJy thnu to the wise 
and mighty, so it hn.‘-- frenuently tended to forget that 
f|/sciilativf; and a;.=''tfietic activity, no It.-.-; than pliilanthropic or 
.‘-relf-disciplinary moral activity, hnve eacli it-s ov/n typical form 
of ahsoqition into a cliaracteriKlically rcligiou.s' esqierienee of 
unity witli the Divine. Ih’glitly iii~istin^ that “goodness” 
of itself will lyid u.s to God, Christianity has often fallen into 
the error of supposing that nothing hut goodness w’ll do so. 

Fracti'Mil Christianity and Spinozism Jjave each tlieir own 
wav to Go'i, and each teiicLs to ignore the e-dstence of the other’-s 
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road. The truth is that there is no one road to the Divine ; as 
all ways lead to Borne, so aU genuine human emotions and aspir- 
ations persistently followed out culminate in union with the 
Absolute. Neither goodness nor knowledge has any monopoly 
of the Deity, though each is only too prone to the spiritual 
pride which regards its own special way to perfection as the 
only one.^ On this topic, however, we shall have to say some- 
thing more presently. 

Tlic moral and religious attitudes toioard-s life comjgared. ' 
— There may possibly seem to be some slight discrepancy be- 
tween the opening pages of om* present chapter and the position 
reached at the end of the last section. For we began by 
treating the religious experience as the final form assumed by 
the ethical experiences when the moral ideal comes to be 
identified with an actually existing perfect system, and now 
we seem to have ended by asserting that morality is only one 
of the types of experience which culminate in the religious 
consciousness of oneness with the Divine. The solution of 
this apparent contradiction must be sought in the ambiguity of 
the term “ moral ” or “ ethical.” Morality is sometimes under- 
stood as a comprehensive name for all the practical side of life, 
including every experience in which the presence of an ideal 
can be detected, and it is in the main in this sense that we 
have spoken of morality in the course of the present Essay. 
In this comprehensive sense of “morality,” the endeavour 
towards complete scientific insight or perfect sesthetic expression 
is of course a subdivision of morals, and as such we have our- 
selves for the most part treated it.^ 

On the other hand, in common parlance a distinction would 
generally be drawn between “morality” and the typically 
scientific or artistic activity. Ordinary common sense would 
probably refuse to treat the desire for increased mathematical 
ability or finer literary expression as having anything moral 


^ Blake says admirably — 

“ To be good only is to be 
As God — or else a Pbarisee,” 

(and one might say the same of mere knowledge). I suppose his meaning to be that 
mere goodness, if thorough enough, leads to union with God, but when coupled with 
the spiritual exclusiveness which denies the existence of any other approach to the 
Divine than its o^vn ends in mere Pharisaism. 

- Of. Shadworth Hodgson, Metaphysic of Saperience, vol. iii. p. 214, for a descrip* 
tion of “ ethics ” ns a “ science which is supreme over the whole of human practice." 
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iiljont it, llioii;'h ftfiiniuou woiilil, in f on‘''*qnf;nf;o of iifj 

rofn.'-ul, finrl in «li(rK;nlti*-5f wlir-n nokod %v}n:f,}icrr tho 

iinimrlijilil-v, tli*’ oj.cnjH*,-:* of rninfl, the rntid/iur, titirl the. 

rc!(jni.'tit<*. for n j-eientifle career, or Die influ.--trj*, felf- 
<H}icipliin*, and loyalty to irathetie ideal?! expected of the arti.et 
an' morally worthle?'* rjualiticii, ICxactly where common .‘•ens-e 
would draw iln line of dintim.-tion 1»f;twf‘'’n mond ami non* 
moral activity more, prohahly, than common renf'C it-ielf could 
tidl u‘t. Frohahly, howex'er, wi? jdiall not he far wrong if we 
ray that *' morality ’’ in the narrower senMe in the etirrent name 
for tho.^’j; fonn.'i of activity which, a?! leu'n;; at fiin.-e fv^enlial to 
the wellhr-ing of the community and not deptjndenl for their 
exifttenee upon a peculiar pn»fe.-.iional training, an* expected of 
every lucmher of .‘jfK. ictyd In |»rjictif:e the.-c* forum of behaviour 
will Ihj found in the main to coiticide with two principal cla-vcii 
of nets — acts directly temling to promote the wj.diheing of some 
Focinl whole to which the agent Indongs, and acts wliich tend 
indirectly to the same resiilt hy counteracting the fonnation of 
ImhiLs leading to anti*soeial conduct. Tlmt it is iinmoRil to 
harm, others or to form habits which may ultimately lead to their 
harm, the general conscience of mankind fully admits; probably 
the mass of men arc not yet quite clear about the immorality 
of not trying to make the boist of yoursedf. 

It will be convenient in wluit follows to use the term 
" morality as far as possible in the more extended and com- 
prebensive of the two senses just distinguished, and to adopt 
the slightly difierent name “goodness” for the popular and 
more restricted meaning of " morality." This use of language 
is naturailly sugge.sted by the current apidication of the name 
" goodne.ss ” to the .spirit wliich prompts acts of natural kind- 
ness and humanity — acts, that i.s, which need no special 
professional training in a circle of ideas and interests pecuhar 
to some one restricted class of persons for their conception 
and execution, and of wliich the sullicient prerequisites are 
normal social feelings and such a degree of insight into the 
consequences of our conduct to othei's as is normally possessed 
hy sane human beings. In what follows we shall attempt to 

' So Protagoras is inndo by Plato to dcscribo morality .as tbc only art of which 
there arc no professionals, just because society cannot alToril to allow any of its 
members to bo moral amateurs. 
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indicate the relation both of “morality” and of mere “goodness” 
to religion in such detail as seems demanded by the plan of 
this Essay. We can, however, see at once that the distinction 
between morality and goodness removes the apparent contra- 
diction between two earlier sections of the present chapter. 
There may very well be other approaches to the religions 
experience than along the line of mere goodness, and yet 
every one of these lines of approach may belong to the moral 
side of life in that wider sense of the word in which all. 
practice regulated by an ideal has been called morality. 

The question raised at the head of the present section 
thus subdivides of itself into two. We have to examine (a) 
the relation of religion to morality, and (J) the relation of 
religion to that special department of the practical life which 
is popularly called “morality,” par excellence, and named by 
us “goodness.” 

{a) Bdigion and, morality . — On the i relation between 
religion and morality, in the more extensive and more ac- 
curate sense of the word, there is little to be said except 
what has either been said or implied already, but it may be 
worth while to bring our conclusions on the subject briefly 
together. First, then, we may fairly say that religion and 
morality occupy common ground as both belonging essentially 
to the practical side of life. I mean that neither morality 
nor religion, even in their most attenuated forms, can be 
reduced to a mere apprehension or knowledge of any kind of 
the merely existent. The presence of an ideal or standard 
by which present existence is judged, and the regulation of 
conduct and the emotions connected with it by the ideal are 
indispensable both to morality and religion. You can, of 
course, make a duty and even a religion of the pursuit of mere 
knowledge for its own sake, quite independently of any remote 
bearing of the knowledge you acquire on the improvement of 
man’s estate, but you cannot do so except by setting up some 
conception of perfect or fully systematised knowledge as a 
practical ideal by which to pass judgment upon the present 
contents of your thinking, and to direct your endeavoins for 
the future. 

If one were born with a complete ready-made know- 
ledge of the whole contents of the world system, the con- 
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templation of that system would presumably arouse neither 
ethical nor religious emotion. Ajud similarly, if one were 
born in a state of perfect harmony with one’s physical and 
social environment in every respect, and remained in that state 
of harmony without ever needing to exert one’s self to prevent 
its disruption or to restore it when disrupted, one would have 
no inkling of the experiences known to us as morality and 
religion. The contrast of the ideal with the actual, and 
the judgment of approbation or disapprobation in which the 
comparison of idea and reality finds its expression are the 
atmosphere and vital breath of both the moral and the 
religious life. And thus both belong properly to the practical 
side or aspect of human existence. 

We must not, of course, fall into the vulgar mistake of 
supposing that this practical side or aspect of life can exist 
in real separation from the other or speculative aspect in point 
of time, as though, for instance, I were existing in a purely 
practical aspect when I pay a bill or take 'a railway journey, 
and in a purely speculative aspect when I am writing a page 
of this Essay. The distinction which can be properly drawn 
between the practical and the speculative is a distinction of 
a purely logical nature between two aspects of human con- 
sciousness which, though distinguishable, are presented in 
constant and inseparable imion. There is, in fact, no single 
concrete state of mind in which the presence of both aspects 
may not be discerned. Every concrete state, that is, may be 
regarded in two ways — as the apprehension of a presently 
existing content, and as a step in the process by which some 
want is satisfied or some ideal reached or approximated to. 
As the apprehension of the presently existent every concrete 
state of mind belongs to the speculative, as a step in the 
advance towards an ideal goal, to the practical side of life. 
Thus the distinction which logic seems to require between 
these contrasted a^ects cuts clear across the more popular 
distinction drawn by Aristotle between the life of the student 
and metaphysician and that of the politician and man of 
affairs. Every event of either life may be regarded in its 
double existence as at once a knowing and a doing — a specu- 
lative and a practical state. 

By saying, then, that religion, like morality, is pre- 
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eminently practical, we mean, not that it cannot be regarded 
as an apprehension, or even, in a wider sense of the word, as a 
knowing, but that mere apprehension or knowing, even though 
it had for its content the perfect Absolute or world-system itself, 
would not be religion apart from its relation to a previously 
formed ideal of completed or perfected knowledge of which it were 
felt to be the adequate realisation. The characteristic difference 
between religion and morality, viewed as conflicting attempts 
to give adequate expression to the practical element in human 
life, lies in the nature of their ‘ relation to that ideal of per- 
fection and complete satisfaction of craving which is at the 
root of both. Wliat that difference is has been explained more 
than once already in our account of the religious experience. 
For morality, as we have seen, the ideal is always something 
not as yet reached, and every apparent instance of its realisa- 
tion in an actual experience an illusion which close inspection 
or more adequate analysis will dispel. For religion, on the 
other hand, the actualised ideal is not only real, but is the 
supreme, and, in the full sense of the word, the only reality, 
and it is the apparent reality of that which conflicts with the 
ideal that is the illusion. Or, to repeat once more the excellent 
expression of Mr. Bosanquet, for religion the “goodwill” is 
already real. 

The nature of this paradox of religion has been already 
explained in sufficient detail for our purposes, but it will be 
worth our while here to take note of some of the consequences 
which would follow from carrjdng out the religious attitude 
towards the ideal in our practical verdicts on character and 
acts. A short examination of the modifications introduced by 
the adoption of the religious standpoint into the characteristic 
concepts of ethics will not only prepare the way for our dis- 
cussion of the relation of religion to mere goodness, but will 
also do much to help us to a definite answer to the question 


which our concluding pages will have finally to discuss as 
to the scope and possibility of a “ Metaphysic of Ethics.” 

Now it will at once be patent that the first result of the 
transition from the purely ethical to the religious way of 
envisaging the relation of the ideal to the actual must be 
to reduce a number of concepts or categories which are 0 
universal and absolute application within the limits o et ics 
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j)roper to a subordinate and secondary position, as containing 
a merely relative and. partial truth. For ethics, in its most 
fully developed form, as we have said in our third chapter, the 
concepts of obligation and of merits were characteristic and 
essential. The last word of mere ethics is said when we have 
reached the concept of the w’orld of human beings as a society 
composed of members each of whom has definite and ascertain- 
able duties, according to liis position in the community, and 
each of whom could, if only we possessed sufficient knowledge 
of his mental history and his surroundings, be assigned, in 
respect both of his character as a whole and of particular acts, 
to a definite place in the scale of merit and demerit. 

Or, in simpler words, the characteristic feature of the purely 
ethical view of the world is its conduction that it is possible 
satisfaetoril}’’ and finally to classify men and their acts as 
good and bad. It may, of course, be admitted from the purely 
ethical point of ddew that it would be practically impossible 
to obtain sufficient information as to the facts of a man's life 
to pass judgment upon him and his acts with full confidence ; 
still, from the point of view of mere ethics, the impossibility 
of passing such a judgment lies solely in the difficulty about 
getting information, and not in any inherent contradictoriness 
of the judgment itself; hence a God who is supposed ex 
Tiygotliesi to be completely informed as to the facts is also 
held by theistic moralists, from the strictly ethical point of 
view, to pass judgment upon and classify men as " good ” and 
"bad” with final and unerring accuracy. And it is some- 
times said that a man and his career should, as a point of 
charity, be “left to the judgment of God,” with the implication 
that that judgment is passed upon ethical grounds after a 
complete survey of facts which are inaccessible in their entirety 
to human perception, and that the facts thus known in their 
entirety form an adequate ground for such a final and unerring 
moral estimate. 

Now mark how the transition from the moral to the 
religious attitude towards the. world revolutionises our way of 
Tn nTn'ng at all this. From the moral point of view we divided 
men, with more or less confidence, into two great classes — those 
in whose conduct the “ good will ” is made real, and those in 
whose conduct it is neglected or thwarted. But from the 
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standpoint of religion this distinction can no longer be 
regarded as final and satisfactory. For there is for religion no 
such thing as real opposition to the “good will” which it 
experiences as the sole and ultimate reality. Such opposition 
as there appears to the irreligious man to exist is for religion 
an illusion which ceases to have any reality the moment you 
ascertain its true character. The apparently " bad ” and “evil” 
thus appears to the eye of religion as only apparently in 
opposition to the “ good ” or “ divine ” wiU, which is fulfilled 
as much in human failure and “ badness ” as in human success 
and “ goodness.” 

And the source of the illusion is not difficult to indicate^ 
That appears “evil” to me which is in conflict either with 
what I judge to be good and desirable for me, or with what 
I mistakenly suppose to be the “divine” wiU. And in 
either ease it rests with me myself to dispel the illusion 
either by learning to make the “ divine " will my will, 
and to cease treating my finite self as the central object of 
the universe, or by amending my false and ultimately immoral 
notions as to what the divine will is. If once I could perfectly 
succeed, in either way, in making my will completely one 
with the “ divine ” will — that is, in making the perfect 
Absolute as it really is the sole object of approbation and 
endeavour, — I should in the same moment escape from the 
otherwise inevitable illusion of seeing failure, evil, and defeat 
in the universe. 

Hence for religion the classification of acts and men as 
“good” and “bad” must appear unsatisfactory and superficial. 
Eon, on the one hand, ultimately all acts and all characters are 
good as fulfilling, each in its own place, the perfect world 
system, and on the other every act and every character is, bad 
as failing to realise the perfect world-system in more than an 
infinitesimal fragment of its concrete fulness. Eeligion thus 
knows nothing of merit and demerit. Instead of the customary 
classification of men as on the one hand respectable and good, 
and on the other as disreputable and bad, it substitutes a double 
estimate according to which, on the one hand, the outcast and 
the sinner are already, as members of the perfect world order, 
really perfect if they only had the faith to perceive it, and 
on the other all men alike — the man of rigid virtue and strict 
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no losii Hum rottiinl for roliiriou-s conceptions of the tlepcntlencc 
of nutn u]>on (Iml, will surely convince us, if we are only 
Miorouoli with it, that there i.s somethin^ radically WTon^' 
ahout our ordinary ethical juduincnts, in which we impute 
merit or hlamc to an aoent as the consetpicnce ot his own act-s. 
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For practical purposes it is, of course, convenient to draw 
a distinction between acts wliicli a iiiaii can “ help,” and in 
wtue of which he is said to have good or ill deserts, and 
those which lie cannot “help,” and in respect of which he 
may be regarded as a subject not for praise or censure, but 
only for envy or pity. But distinctions which are admirably 
suited for limited practical purposes may easily become 
meaningless and even mischievous when tliey are treated as 
valid for thought as well as for action, and applicable outside 
the limits imposed by immediate practice. And from the 
illegitimate theoretical application of such merely relative 
distinctions it is no long step to the practical abuse of them. 
And botli these abuses of relative distinctions, the practical as 
weir as the theoreticiil, may frequently be traced in the 
judgments and actions prompted by curreiit ethical pre- 
conceptions about freedom and responsibility. 

This can be illustrated in numerous ways, of wliich I 
choose for my own ])urj30ses one of the simpler. Take any 
act, or still better, the character, regarded as a whole, of any 
man you please. Popular ethical common sense vill at once 
assert that part of the preconditions of the act, or part of the 
circumstances which have gone to form the character of the 
individual in question, was 3vithin the individual’s own control, 
and part independent of it. In respect of the former you 
would commonly be held to merit praise or blame, as the case 
might be ; in resj)ect of the others only to be a fitting subject 
for congratulation or commiseration. 

But sincere and thorough analysis \vill always show that 
if any part of an individual’s character is regarded as ulti- 
mately “beyond his own control,” every part must be so 
regarded. You cannot once begin to recognise the depend- 
ence of character for its formation upon circumstances which 
are not of the individual’s own choosing or making without 
being logically led on to recognise that, directly or in- 
directly, all the circumstances which go to the formation 
of chai’acter are independent of the individual’s agency. For 
the circumstances in question may be exhaustively classified 
as (a) elements of preformed disposition or character, in- 
cluding, of course, habits acquired during the lifetime of the 
individual as well as psycho-physical preformations inherited 
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from .'incc,Hlorrf or (iopoiuliug iijjon coimotc "onninfil variation, 
and (I)) cIcmontH in the j)hyf(i»'al and .‘•‘ocial environrneTd. 

Now, ns I/O (h), popidar cominon sonro would admit that, 
with tho exception of the C/'u^e in wldeh our ])rcsont environ- 
ment has been brought about ns the consequence of planning 
on our own jiart, this (‘lement in the situation is independent 
of our own agency, arni theniforc not a proper ground for the 
bestowal of praise or blame. In the fj.'isc of (r/), however, 
popular common sense would assert that we can fairly be 
praised or blamed and classed as good or bad in virtue of 
original disjiosition, and also of acquired liabils, when these 
last have taken their rise from conscious choice and foresight 
of our own. Yet a jjrofounder nnaly.tis will .surely show that 
the distinction thus established between acts and elements of 
character which are, and others which arc not, of our own 
making i.s, like the rest of our current ethical thought, little 
more than a convenient practic<il niake.shifL. 3‘'or it .seems, in 
the first jilaco, illogical to attempt to trc/it the various 
conditions of an act of choice a.s though they could, like the 
ingredients in a chemical combination, be separated out from 
one another and isolated in te.st-tubcs. ■S\nien once you have 
admitted that my conduct on any given occasion was, to any 
extent whatever, determined by circumstances which created 
the altcrnativc-s between Avhich I had on that occasion to 
choose, it .seems futile and unmeaning to raise the question 
“ how much ” of my actinil l>chaviour was, and how much was 
not, a matter of “ free ” choice. It is, in fact, not unlike 
asking how much of the explosion is " due ” to the spark and 
how much to the powder. 

And be.sides, though it is eminently false to hold "ivith 
some of the more popular and thoughtless forms of determinism 
that human character is the mere creatiu'e of environment, it 
is only the truth to assert, "svith Plato, that we have no more 
created for ourselves the other determining factor in the 
formation of character, the original datum of psycho-physical 
constitution, than we have created our own environment. So 
long as we agree to forget that psycho-physical constitution is 
a matter of preformation and not of our individual choice, 
there is a real basis for the distinction between an element in 
our character or destiny which we have, and another element 
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wMcli we have not, made for ourselves. And in various 
departments of life, where we are concerned not with the 
attainment of finally coherent speculative notions about the 
universe, but with immediate practice, it is most important to 
act upon the distinction. For the purposes of law, for 
instance, it is most important to have a . clear view as to what 
sort of conduct can or cannot be prevented by the affixing to 
it of penalties, or again as to what kinds of conduct, though 
undesirable in themselves, cannot be suppressed by penalties 
without creating conduct more undesirable still. For such 
reasons as these it should be clear that for the practical 
purposes of law and everyday moral action it is important to 
have a working theory of responsibility, but also that such a 
theory need possess no ultimate speculative validity, and that 
its existence must not be used as an argument in the . 
theoretical controversy between the partisans of free-wiU and 
those of determinism. 

But to look at the conditions upon which human conduct 
and human happiness depends in the spirit of unbiassed 
scientific analysis, is to see at once that no finally satisfactory 
boundary line can be drawn between that for which we are 
and that for which we are not responsible. If we did not 
make our original environment, neither, if you come to that, 
did we make our original psycho -physical endowment. It. 
was wrong for instance, says one, to indulge in excesses which 
have damaged your constitution. You could not, indeed, 
altogether “ help ” the fact that your environment was such as 
to offer temptations to those indulgences, but you might have 
helped yielding to temptation. And yet, if you will but 
reflect, you could not “ help ” coming into the world with the 
neuropathic or the otherwise abnormal constitution which 
made certain stimuli into irresistible temptations.^ 

And further, from the religious point of view, tlie man who 
yields as weU as the man who resists, the bad as well us the 

^ I do not see tlial the point of the argument would he evaded hy Inhiiig rofu^fe 
in the indeterminism which Kccnis to he once more coining into favour. lOvon 
supposing indeterminism to he the truth, it in hard to coucclvo how it h«l)m uit to 
solve any of our diificulties about rcHpoiihihllity. Tf there in a nomethliig “in me" 
which behaves v/ith spontaneity, in the sense v/hich indetcrinlnliits tijijiear to jnit on 
the word— that is, indeiiendcntly of my coniititution, habits, and history, then the one 
thing I can say of such an agent is that it in not v/hiit T mean hy “myself," and that 
I should take it ill if I v.'cre held accounlahle for the caprlcwt of so iinaccoiinlnhie a 
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good, must be regarded as being, if one could only see it, perfect 
and “ good ” in his place, as a function of the perfect Universe. 
It is true his place is not one we would choose, if we could 
help it ; for our own sakes wo would much rather fulfil some 
other function than that of the " vessel of dislionour.” Yet, 
when we remember that the perfect world-system includes the 
“vessel of dishonour” and his dishonour, no less than the 
vessel of praise, as an integral element in its own perfection, 
we shall surely feel that the appropriate emotion on our part, 
when we contrast our own lot with that of the human failure, 
is not Pharisaic self-approbation, nor yet lofty ethical censure, 
but himible thankfulness towards the Power that has assigned 
our more pleasant task, and a pity that refuses to usurp the 
function of judge towards the less fortunate. Not the spirit 
which, assured of its own moral strength and purity, is for 
meting out to the offender stern and pitiless punishment, but 
the consciousness of unworthiness and dependence for all that 
is best in ourselves upon a Power greater than ourselves, which 
prompts to the prayer “ Lead us not into temptation,” is the 
spirit in which an enlightened piety and an intelligent 
philosophy contemplate the spectacle of human error and 
human crime. 

And this difference between the merely ethical attitude 
which regards differences of merit and demerit as final, and 
the religious recognition of the equal abasement and the equal 
perfection of all, is not a mere curiosity of philosophical 
speculation : it has a direct and most important bearing upon 
our practical behaviour in the face of the weakness and 
wickedness of our fellow-men. The purely moralistic attitude 
expressed by the determination to give every man his " due ” 
and nothing more is, of course, invaluable in our courts of 
justice as a means of securing life and property, and in 
examinations and competitions of all kinds as a protection 
against the evils of nepotism and favomdtism. But when you 
carry it out into all your daily relations with your fellows it 
promptly degenerates into pure Pharisaism and hardness of 

Ibeing. And if “ spontaneity ” does not exclude the admission that each of us begins 
in life with ineradicable elements of disposition which he did not make for himself 
and cannot change at pleasure, you come back to the difficulty raised in the text. 
As far as I can see, the question between determinism and indeterminism is only one 
of the relative convenience, for the special purposes of ethics, of two hypothesis, both 
of which are ultimately self-contradictory. 
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heart. For individual practice, the higher because the truer 
view is one which treats differences of merit as the subordinate 
and secondary circumstances which they are, and which, re-" 
cognising the value to the absolute universe of all types of 
existence, is, as far as ,may be, sympathetic and long-suffering 
with aU. 

Eehgion ejqpresses this sense of the impropriety of treating 
our own private standards of worth as the final measure of 
things in the commands to be like our Father in Heaven, 
whose kindness is bestowed alike on the just and on the 
unjust, to forgive our enemies ^ and to be forbearing towards 
our persecutors. More explicitly, it insists upon the ultimate 
worthlessness and arbitrariness of our ethical standards of 
worth, from the standpoint of the Absolute, in the el^sical 
parable of the publican and the Pharisee.® It is perhaps in 
this apologue more than anywhere else in the Gospels, except 
in the parallel story of the woman taken in adultery, that 
Jesus appears as essentially a “breaker of the old tables.” 
With St. Paul the same conviction of the artiSciality and 
ultimate irrationality of our current hard and fast distinctions 
has grown into the striking myth of the “ Bondwoman which 
is Mount Sinai,” and forms, as we have already seen, the 
speculative basis of his great characteristic doctrine of “ Justi- 
fication by faith.” It is precisely because our hard and fast 
moral distinctions are so far from expressing differences which 
go beneath the surface, and are rooted in the heart of things, 
that the act of “ faith ” is capable of working the revolution 
which mere morality fails to accomplish, and of making the 

1 So Blake— 

“ Mutual forgiveness of each vice 
These are the gates of Paradise,” etc. — 

and more mystically — 

“ And through all eternity 
I forgive you, you forgive me ; 

As our dear Redeemer said, 

This the wine and this the bread." 

At the same time he rvittily illustrates the impossibility of taking the higher view in 
all cases by the quatrain : — 

“In heaven the only art of liring 
Is forgetting and forgiving. 

But if you on earth forgive 
You shall not know where to live.” 

2 How many readers of the Gospel, I wonder, have seen the full implication of 
these stories, viz., that adultery and extortion are less heinous faults than self- 
righteousness and censoiiousness. 
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"oliiM of wnitli" into ono of iho "rhiMrt-n of nrifi fjo-hr in 
witli Chri; f " 


And thuH vit/il rtdipon is fvim to hft from the vory nnlnre 
of t!i»f :il\v;iy‘! and nrf i*= -arily anfinotnian, in thf; fnllo-t 

and trno;;t ‘-nvi: of tin; word. 'Whoro tlio " law/' — that i-r, a 
liar.l iiiul fa‘-t :-y>‘tonialio ol.v.-ifi'-ition of niotj aorordin;' to 
tiifir itnaitinod " d»‘:-';rt /’ — is ntipronio and nnfjnf%-lio:jod, thori; 
ndijL'ion, axcopt in tljtt ^■l•n;(; of stip^r; 4 itio;i:' }j-li«:f;-; ar^out tiio 
world," ainl o^JUaliy f upor; tition.-- oorctnonial fotjnd‘;d on 
tho.'*^ l»idiof«, d(v-:. n/)t oxi'-t. For tin.-: r*-a-'orj, thor-': in no cla.-^ 


of j»(.‘n|di; so thoroiii;hly irn.‘H;Tio!r-, non*,* <0 waniino 

in tin*, hninility of In-art and hroad htirtsan syinj^athy '.vhicdi 
arc <’iiiiraf*<*ri'’tic of ili** pdivtiou-; attitad*-, a'^ lh*i .‘-'tiprfan{:ly 
rospc'clabl'*. Thia " antiiiojuian “ atlluido, nioroo'.vr, i.-; that 
not only of all dct?]) r-'li;;iou> f^;.•lin^^ hat of all really Haia.* 
jtljilo.'Ojdiy. I’liilosojihic ridhn'tion npon tho conditions of 


human lih-% no Icto- than the rolioioas sense of dependence* 
upon God, inevitahly tlu'trovH the* notion that our convenient 
judicial classification of men acconiing to their ''merits" 
corre5i)oml« to thedr real ])0?ition fis functions: of the v.'orId- 
.sy.‘!tein. Iv.xperience aud jdn’lo.-ophy, no less than religion, 
teach the truth of the maxim, tout eornprendre, ce.^i tout 
jmrtlomxrr, aud dispose the mind to humility and broad human 
sympathy. 

Of course, it is often ])r;ictically convenient not to be a 
philosopher, aud I doubt whether human society could subsist 
if we all really had complete philosojdiic insight into the 
antecedents and consequents of every criminal act. In practice 
it is just as well that our imsight into these matters should in 
many cases stop .‘^hort before it reaches the point at whicli 
indignation at the criminal’s wickedness would jrive way to 
pity for his nnliaj)py ijosition.' The same, however, might be 
said about tlie disadvantages of omniscience in any department 
of knowledge. Thus, while all philosophers maintain that 
death, to the eye of true ^Yisdom, is no e\’il, most of them, I 
should conceive, %vould allow tliat, for tlie purposes of human 


* “How nlterly we dL'regard the botanical character of v.-ild flowers when we 

are clearing them out of the garden as weeds” (Bosanqnet, Pr.i!osi-j:h{ecl Tr.eory cf 
the .^laie, p. 166). Similarly justice, in order to get its garden decently cleared, has 
to shut its eyes to the “botanical character” of human weeds, and may be called 
blind in a deeper than the traditional sense. 
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society, it is well that the majority of men should he unphilo- 
sophic enough to regard death as a very great evil The 
necessity, for certain pm'poses, of not looking ahead of you 
and of acquiescing without misgiving in the rigid distinctions 
of current morality does not prove those distinctions ultimately 
sound and valid ; it merely shows that, in moral as in other 
matters, it is sometimes well not to see too far — a point which 
is amusingly illustrated by Stevenson’s already quoted fable 
about the sinking ship. That necessity does not in the least 
interfere with our duty, on occasions when there is no call to 
act as judges over our fellows, to cultivate the supra-moral 
attitude of universal sympathy and spontaneous forgiveness. 

(6) Religion and goodness . — On the relation between 
rehgion and goodness, in the narrower sense of the word, it 
will not be necessary to say very much beyond what has been 
already implied in our treatment of the wider question of 
the relation of religion to morality. There are, however, two 
points at least which it is desirable not to pass over in 
complete silence. 

And first, it is necessarj’- to remind ourselves that religion 
is not exclusively dependent for its basis upon “goodness” 
or specifically “ moral ” emotion. There can be emotions, and 
there can be an attitude towards life which must be admitted 
to be fundamentally one in spirit with what we have called 
religion where there is comparatively little of what is ordinarily 
imderstood by morality. There can even be, in some ab- 
normally constituted minds, something hke a religion of 
badness, as we shall presently see. Thus far at least I feel 
compelled to dissent from a statement which occurs somewhere 
towards the end of Mr. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, to the effect 
that a man may be a great artist or a great philosopher and 
yet be a bad or immoral man, but no one can be a " religious ” 
and at the same time an immoral man.^ That this statement 
represents the mature "sdews of the author I can scarcely 
believe after reading the admh’able discussion of religion in 
Appearance and Reality, but it so accurately hits off what is 
undoubtedly the popular view with philosophers as well as 

* Ethical Studies, p. 280. Of course, a great deal depen<Ls upon what is meant 
by “ on the whole immoral.” If it means “without serious purpose in life ” I should 
agree with the statement ; but I cannot see that a man might not break all the ten 
commandments, for instance, and yet be a “religious man.” 
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wil-h llin tm|ihil(i:~o))|u<:al. (Imf. I it fM-n* a='. tha 

o.xpr<!!y<ion hiiowu to of a thoory ci.'. tr> fhr; r^-lation ot 
iiutruls to TfOij'ion \v|iie;|i I at /nn ftontal to j^rononnac 

radically falM*. 

It' ia true that., tor luo-.t «>rilijtaiy tacinlarr.-, of f-ooictv, 
the earned practice of »iif»r.ifify and tin- cofeerpn-nt inld- 
Icc.ttial ah-'orptifiij in the. ethical prohlcjn of *’ fjil{illinj» the 
liiw " i.K the pritjclpaf avenue whicli conduef.-i to that dinf;! 
expftric-iicc of the Idviiie which v,e have calh-d rdit'ion. For 
nio.‘<t' of u.'*-. tjot to h- in eartie.t ahotil sdn and (rci*-Inc.-.t and 
duty woitld jii'Mtt to live without relhp’rjtt.'t cinofion, atifl without 
the con.MTioujujc.!-; of our !"cr*-t idefitity with that .-orriethin^f 
more tlnui inan which relii'ion, in it-, ctnaenf foritj, rcviire- a.-; 
the " Und made man.’' J’ail J muyt in.-d-^f that, at l>;a-t fnr 
tho.-e who are richly ilout;ied v.iih ijilcHc.-t u d or arti-Uic j.rift:', 
tlierc are other mo'le.* of re.ili-in^t thi-; e.\j>“rience than that 
])n>vidc-d hy the eon.'-vituitioin* di^ehaiyo* of moral dtity. It i.‘-: 
cduiractorintic of that Hjiirittial pride which is th*- hc.setfjno .«ia 
of tho more moralist that, not content with knowino that 
hoaven may he reachial alone his spitcial lines, he goes on 
to assert that it ean he reached on no other. Against this 
t'xclusivcius.s. hegolteii of prtde atid intcdlectual n.arrowncss, it 
is important for u.s to iu^i.^i tluit juirc sju'cidutivc thought and 
pure* artistic crealivtt su-tivily may both of them lead to a 
religious cxpenouce larmdy indcponrlent of wliat is ordinarily 
undcTstood hy “ morality.” 

’ .I'or lh(! ndigious exj)erionce i.s, as W(‘ have a]re.idy seen, 
primarily .sim])ly a devedopment from the workmanlike or the 
Kcdiolarly love of thorough ne.=5s and wliolc-hearted ab.'*orptioii 
in your ])ur.suit, ^\l^atevor that ]»ur.'5uit may 1 ) 0 . Tursuc any- 
thing will) suflloient inten.'iity of emotion and .sincerity of aim. 
and you will find yourself no less surely coming to regard it 
as the supreme reality in tlio univer.se than the moralist who 
attribiite.s that ])o.sition to ‘‘goodness.” If for the moralist 
the world is primarily a place “ to be righteous in,” for the 
philosopher it is, first and forcmo.st, a place to think truly in, 
and for the poet a place in wdiich to create his “ bright shoots 
of evcrlastingness.” And, as far as one can construe to one’s 
self the experiences of a philosophic or artistic genius without 
being one's self a genius, I should imagine that the same sense 
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of alieuatioii from the central reality of the universe which 
comes to the moralist as the “sense of sin,” came to the 
philosopher and the poet as the sense of baffled intellectual 
activity, or failure to make the articulate word the adequate 
expression of the vaguely conceived imaginative vision. And 
again, I cannot doubt the substantial identity of the emotion 
of the philosopher or the poet, in their moments of attainment, 
with that consciousness of union with the central reality which 
a religion based upon ethical experiences known as “peace 
with God ” or “ a sense of sins forgiven.” 

Nor is the existence of types of religious experience into 
which merely ethical ingredients scarcely enter mere matter of 
theory. It is impossible to read Aristotle’s or Spinoza’s de- 
scription of the life of speculation without feeling ourselves in 
the presence of an intensely religious experience connected 
with intellectual activity in precisely the same way in which 
the religious experiences of ordinary men are connected with 
moral struggles.^ Both authors are clearly speaking not from 
mere theory but from personal experience of a kind of con- 
sciousness of one’s seK as one with the Divine which is, in the 
main, conditioned by quite other than ethical experiences. 
And hence there is no difflculty in seeing that a thinker 
might, in connection with his intellectual life, be conscious of 
the experiences described by them and yet, in his ordinary 
social relations, show himself liable to the assaults of the flesh 
and the world to a degree which would, for most of us more 
ordinary mortals, render the religious consciousness of oneness 
with the Divine quite impossible. 

We cannot, then, too strongly insist that religion is not 
necessarily, though it is most frequently, dependent upon 
“ goodness ” in the restricted sense of the word. Thought and 
artistic intrdtion each have their own characteristic form of 
religion as well as “ morality,” and a thinker or an artist may 
well be in his own way a man of deep and sincere religious 
life without being what would commonly be called exemplary 
in his social relations, and even without being greatly disturbed 
by his “ moral ” lapses. It is ■ only when purity of heart is 


^ Cf. the story of Hegel’s retort to his landlady’s exhortations to attend divine 
service, “ Meine iiehe Frau, das Denken ist anch Gottesdienst.” Add the same of 
das SchaSen,” and you have the position defended in our text. 
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Tim emotiomi of the ordinary man, ha.«i;tl a.s 

they are uiam cxpiTitmt-fs of the ethiral tyjm, may he 
roughly deserihial a.s arising from the ronsciousness that his 
life, whether, sis Jndofd hy ordinary stamhirds. it he con- 
ceived as Ji sueeess or a failure, is throughout in ultimate 
harmony with the 3*ower that ujdiolds ami is ro.spousihle for 
the organic structure of tite universe. Is it inconceivable that, 
in ininils of a ])ervertcd and abnormal tyja;, the .same emotions 
may be called forth by the conviction of unity of pur|mso with 
a PoM’cr aiming at the dissolution of all organic structure, 
iuclucb'ng that of human society ? If most of us find ourselves 
at once liumbled and exalted by' the thought of our own 
hidden identity' with a Pow’er that creates, may not one and 
another here and there derive the same exaltation and humili- 
ation from a belief in tlicmselves as instruments of a rebel 
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Power tlial destroys ? At least some of the utterances of the 
Anarchists of jiolitics and of .art seem unintelligible except 
upon some such .assumption.^ A ceuturj’^ which has produced 
Baudelaire and Nietzsche ought liardly to refuse to believe in 
Satanism of .a mtich more serious type tli.an the unintelligent 
mummeries to which tlic n.ame is currently applied. 

I do not, of course, rac.an th.at the religion of badness is at 
all a widely diffused type of experience, or that a content 
definitely recognised .as evil lends itself as easily to the genesis 
of religious emotion as one recognised .as mor.ally good. On the 
contrary, I should conceive that “ Satanism ” must be regarded 
us ,an .abnormal development or “freak” of human nature, 
only to be met with in c.ases where you have the conjunction 
of a permanent pathological st.atc of the central nervous 
system with exceptional social environment. But it is not 
without an important bc.aring upon the gener.al problem of 
the relation of religion to mor.ality that we c.an even conceive 
the existence of such a state of mind 

I p.'iss on to another jioint of more general interest and 
less ])athologica.l cjharaetcr. Not only may you, under certain 
circumstances, get .sjiecifically religious experiences without 
moral goodness, but it is a notorious fact of experience that 
the religious life, even when primarily b.ased upon <an ethical 
foundation, has its own sjiecial mor.al dangers, and that you 
(Minnot give yourself up unreservedly to the indulgence of 
religious emotion without at least running a very serious risk 
of lowering your moral tone. I do not mean simply that the 
existence of the religious tyjie of life and the esteem in which 
some forms of it are held among us afford a standing tempta- 
tion to the practice of deliberate religious hj^ocrisy for ulterior 
purposes. For, if that were all, we might deplore the fact, 
but could liardly lay the blame upon religion. I mean rather 
that it is almost impossible, from the very nature of the 
religious experience, for a man who surrenders himself whoUy 
to religious emotions and religious motives not to become that 
worst of hypocrites, a self-deceiver. 

For it is with religious as it is with other forms of 

^ Gootlie's Mepliistoplieles unconsciously formulated by anticipation the principle 
of An-archism in his dictum that, “ alles was entsteht 1st wert, dass es zu Grunde 
gcht.” Would not heart-whole loyalty to this principle of Nihilism be a religion in 
its way ? 
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less perfect than the good man, why should we go through 
the weary business of moral self-discipline at all ? Why not 
enjoy the knowledge of our perfection without the preliminary 
unpleasantness of weaning ourselves from our cherished imper- 
fections ? The answer is, that it is the standing intellectual 
paradox of the religious life that though the wicked man may* 
to the eyes of religion be also already perfect, he does not and, 
except in those pathological cases already referred to, cannot 
know himself to he so. Wliether the religious experience is 
won along the lines of ethical or of aesthetic or speculative 
activity, it is, except in these few Isolated cases, only to be 
had permanently in conjunction with a kind of life involving 
long and laborious self-discipline in the pursuit of an exalted 
ideal So Spinoza might have said, from the standpoint of 
the reh'gion of pure intellect, that though every mind is 
consciously or unconsciously a part of the injinitus iniellectm 
Dei, it is only the few minds that have undergone the 
discipline of philosophy that are fuUy aware of their own high 
origin and dignity. 

From the point of view of the religious spirit generally, 
the ethical habit of mind is, after all, to be cherished and 
fostered, for it is only through the ethical habit and temper 
that men who are neither geniuses nor pathological neurotics 
make their way to the mental peace and harmony of the 
religious life. In this sense, at least, the old saying that 
though few can be great aU can be good, with its unspoken 
implication that the path of the few great and the path of 
the many good lead to the same end, may be accepted as just. 
And we are thus, for purposes of practice at least, .saved from 
the danger into which ill-regulated and thoughtless abandon- 
ment to the immediate experiences of religion might lead — the 
danger of choosing to “sin that grace may abound.” The 
Antinomianism of a sane religion is of the judgment and not 
of the will; its tolerance of the .sinner betokens no secret 
hankering after the .sin.^ 

Religion and philosophy . — As we have indicated in the 
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last section of this chapter, the points of difference between 
the religious and the ethical, so we must now, in completion 
of our task, indicate briefly the points of difference between 
the philosophical and the religious views of the world and life. 
For it cannot be too vehemently urged that the intellectual 
outlook of religion itself is limited and obscured by "symbolic” 
concepts which forbid us to regard it as a finally adequate 
expression of truth in the form of " pure ” experience. Hence 
the metaphysician, at least, has 'laid upon him the duty of 
regarding the world from a point of view which is not only 
supra-ethical but also supra-religious. 

This may be brought to si^ht by various lines of argument, 
of which I choose one of the most concise and simple. As 
the ethical ^dew of life has been seen to rest throughout upon 
intellectual compromise, so also does the religious. This arises 
from the very nature of the case, for the religious attitude 
towards the world is essentially practical, and all practice is 
based upon more or less subtly-disguised compromise. In the 
case of practical religion the basis of compromise “stares 
you in the face ” the moment you look at things squarely 
and fairly. For the case stands thus: the intellectual pre- 
requisite of the religious experience is a conviction of the 
unreality of failure and evil, and everything else that bears . 
upon it the stamp of imperfection. But unless you sufficiently 
believe in the reality of evil to spend yourself in the practical 
struggle against it you will not permanently get the religious 
experience. Tou have, as it were, to be conscious and un- 
conscious of the same fact — the presence of evil in yourself and 
your Tnilieu — at one and the same time if you wish to be 
thoroughly religious. 

And hence religion is, in our actual life, constantly 
hovering between two extremes, either of which would be 
fatal to it in its peculiar character as a mode of practical 
reaction upon oiu: environment. Too keen a sense of the 
reality of evil as an element in human life and in exist- 
ence generally would mean oblivion of the j)urely phenomenal 
character of that reality, and a consequent redescent to the 
merely ethical level of thought and action; too profound a 
conviction of the ultimate unreality of anything but the 
perfect Absolute would in practice lead to an immoral and 
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immanly quietism. You can only avoid one or other of these 
extremes by contriving to expend your practical energy in the 
whole-hearted warfare against an enemy whom, in secret, you 
know all the time to be a figment of your own brain. 

Hence aU religion, judged by the standard of the meta- 
physician’s pure experience, inevitably contains and rests upon 
an element of “ make-believe.” If it were really thoroughly 
in earnest with its own intellectual assumptions it would cease 
to he practical, and become purely speculative and contem- 
plative of the already existing perfect world-order. It would 
in fact become mere metaphysics, and in doing so would by 
way of compensation lose its practical value as a guide to 
conduct. It is thus not surprising to find that, as a matter of 
fact, religion when, as mysticism, it becomes contemplative, 
has always shown a tendency to pass into mere dreamy 
quietism. For the mystic salvation inevitably tends to he 
thought of not as something yet to be achieved and depending 
for achievement on his own co-operation, but as an o]pus 
0])eratu7ih brought about once and for all by Divine agency 
“before the beginning of the world.” And from the intel- 
lectual acquiescence in this notion of an opus operatum to 
practical abandonment on the part of the “ elect ” to unbounded 
licence is no very lengthy stride.^ But of course when once 
the step from theological mysticism to practical licence has 
been taken, practical licence long enough indulged in is 
certain to destroy the religious enthusiasm which was its own 
progenitor. Thus once more religion is seen to rest upon a 
basis of compromise between elements which do not admit of 
real intellectual reconciliation. The quietist theory which 
leads to practical lawlessness cannot be denied, as a theory, 
without striking at the whole intellectual framework of religion 

^ I need do no more than refer to tlie faultless insight with which Browning has 
reproduced the state of mind fostered by mysticism of the type spoken of above jn 
his Jokamnes Agricola in Meditation. It is interesting to see how the practical 
intellect of Wesley revolted against the note of mysticism in his versions of German 
pietistio poetry. 

“ 0 Ahgrund welcher alle Siinden 
Durch Chiisti Tod verschlungen hat” 

becomes in his translation — 

“ My sins are swallowed up in thee,” 


the implication of an opus operatum thus entirely vanishing. 
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just and nnjn.'st a.s alike tilling their proper place in a supra- 
inonil order which i.s neither good nor bad. but simply self- 
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coherent and self-maintaining. On the other hand it cannot, 
unless it is to degenerate into practical indolence and licence, 
drop the conviction that the world-order itself is a sort of 
gigantic struggle between the good which has to be made 
triumphant and the evil which, at present, seems to have the 
upper hand in manj quarters of the universe. The practical 
mystic seems never quite able to escape from the alternatives 
of sensualism or Manieheism,^ 

Or one may express the same thought in the imaginative 
language to which religious mysticism is partial, by saying 
that the mystic never quite gets clear on the fundamental 
identity of the realities which appear to him as God and the 
Devil respectively- What I mean is this; he finds in the 
world-order the character of completeness and self-coherency 
which is what he is always requiring of his own moral ideals. 
Further he finds that, to a large extent at any rate, the 
complete world-order provides for the realisation of his ideals. 
So he finds that order eminently admirable and deserving of 
worship, and bestows on it the name of Gnd- Yet there is 
another aspect of the same world-order, to which no serious 
man can be blind, in which it manifests itself as superbly 
indifferent to our ideals and our moral judgments, in which it 
appears as an overpowering force thwarting and making havoc 
of the plans of life and theories of what ought to be which are 
set up by finite members of the world-system for them-selves. 
And this side of the world-order appears to the average man 
of religion as bad and hateful, and is baptized by him vrith 
the name of “ De’viL” ' Thus it readily comas about that he 
conceives the whole life of the Universe as a struggle between 
the adorable principle he calls God and the detestable principle 
he calls Satan. 

And yet, all the time, the truth is staring him in the 
face, if he would but .see it, that the struggle exists nov, -here 
hut in his own fancy, and that the system of the univen-e 
is one and the .same in its double aspect as friendly and 


^ It is interesting, for example, to observe Lor.- Elai:e L? conrtartly pn-.-mx 
tLe assertion of one of these extremes to the other, Cextrxst, hr in 'tin';'; 

sentiment of “Tne Garden of Love ” vtita that of tie lines “To Tirzrh." 

_ _ - • » «• -• ... * • 


text of the passage is uncertain, bat the meaning cienr.- 
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SIS hostile to insui sujd liis ;is])imtions. It is onJy the 
metajiliysician, sind Jiot tljo i/iystic, wJif) can xoutme to 
recoguise tliis fiiud identity of “God” and “Devil,” because 
mysticism is, in its very essence, intensely inactical, and 
without comjsroniisc on this point ])rcictice is im])ossible. For 
])i’acticc you musl be content to recognise tlie sintipathy and 
tlic st,rugglc between good and evil sis si finsil resility, whether, 
as in mere inorsility, you i-cgsird tlic contest as doubtful and 
undecided, or, as in the ethical religions, sis being at everj’^ 
moment decided in fsivour of good. It is precisely because 
metsiphysics, sis such, is jsurcly speculative and has no branch 
of moral practice founded upon it, that . it is metaphysics, and 
metsiphysics onl}*, which csin consistently sind permaueutlj’ 
transcend the oppositions of morality in its thinking, stud 
])lace us finally “ beyond good and bad.” 

Thus religion, like morality, is seen to be essentially a 
matter oi‘ comjiromise between views which are finally irrecon- 
cilsible. And with the recognition of this fact disappears the 
last vestige of any claim that might be made on the part of 
religious doctrines and theories to convey to us final and 
consistent speculative knowledge. We may even go so far 
as to say, Ever}' religious doctrine, just in so far as it is of 
practical importance, 'inmt be more or less- speculatively false. 
Or, what is the same fact looked at from another side, no •mere 
truth is of any real avail as a guide to moral practice. For 
without illusion and compromise not recognised for what it is 
practice is impossible. 

The full perception of this truth is not without an im- 
portant bearing on the understanding of the true relation 
between “science” and “religion.” If only we 'vviU see 
clearly that mere truth is of no use as a guide in practice, 
and on the other hand that the guiding ideas which are of 
practical use cannot be altogether true, the notion of a “conflict 
between religion and science” ^vill lose aU meaning for us. 
For we shall then readily perceive that the real enemy of the 
life of practical " faith ” is not scientific Icnowledge, but on the 
one hand the unintelligent ecclesiasticism which mistakes its 
own formul£e for scientific truths, and consequently insists that 
aU religious experience shall express itself in just those forms 
and no others, and on the other the equally unintelligent 
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scientific rationaKsm which cannot understand that an idea 
may possess the highest value for practical purposes as estab- 
lishing an ideal of conduct without being “ verifiable ” or even 
ultimately true. 

We have now, if our analysis of the practical life is in its 
main outlines correct, traced the experiences which agree in 
containing an element of approbation or disapprobation from 
their simple beginning in indi%ddual anticipations and memories 
of a pleasant and unpleasant character up to their culmination 
in an attitude towards the world and liuman life based upon 
the assumed identification of our judgment of approval with a 
force or reality which upholds and sustains every department 
of tlie world of experience. We have found at every stage of 
our journey that the theoretical assumptions upon which the 
moral ^'iew of life is based and the concepts with which it 
operates prove to be in the last resort composed of contradictory 
factors, the amalgamation of which into a consistent theory is 
finally unthinkable. 

As we advanced towards the final culmination of morality 
in practical religion we saw the notions of “ guilt,” “ desert,” 
“ obligation,” and “ free will,” which ordinary ethics assumes as 
fundamental, lose both scientific meaning and practical validity. 
And even the life of practical religion, we have learned, though 
it dispenses with so many of the uncritical aasumptions of 
mere morality, needs as its basis the assumption for practical 
purposes of a standpoint which metaphysical criticism must 
finally reject as self-contradictory and unintelligible. 

"WTiat is the conclusion to which this body of results 
unmistakably points ? It is this, that ethics, resting, as we 
have seen that it does in all its .stages, upon concepts which 
are tainted with illusion and cannot be purged from that 
illusion without suicidal results, cannot be founded, exeex^t in 
i«Tnorance of the nature of the subject-matter, upon a doctrine 
of metaphysical first principles, and can still less be regarded 
as itself affording the sole and sufficient basis for a meta- 
physical theory of the ultimate character of existence. Ethics, 
to be successfully founded upon principles of ultimate meta- 
physical validity, would have to be divested of its special 
character as a science of human ideals^ — since none of our 
ideals can be stated in terms of an ultimately self-consistent 
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cliaractor. And ngain, a inctaphyKic roundcid U])on etliicsj 
would bo a inol/a])hj'fiic of baseless and ultimately unmeaning 
assumptions — in a word, a science oi’ "inalco believe,” 

It is onl}' when ctliics is founded upon the ])aticnt examina- 
tion of the concrete facts of the moral life, i.c. upon the data 
sup]dicd by psycliology, sociology, and the other sciences which 
have to do with emi)irical Imniun nature, and when metaphysics^ 
on the other hand, is allowed to set about the work of criticisiu» 

O 

the various theories that jirofcss to exj)reHs the results of human 
exiicrience in absolute independence of any foregone conclusions, 
cthicjil or otherwise, that either study can be adequately 
l)ursued. An ethical theory which slinll take into account all 
the plinses of our moral life and attempt to group them in the 
order of their increasing dej)th and comjdexity, — a metaphysical 
theory which shall apply its standard of ultimate intelligibility 
without I'eiir or favour to all our most cherished ideals, — these 
two cjin onlj' flourish where neither is allowed to intrude into 
the province of the other. The consequence of a “ contamina- 
tion ” of the two, whether by forcing our study of the facts of 
morality into a Ibrm dictated by a friori considerations of 
metaphysics or by compelling our metaphysics to swallow 
without analysis a bolus of “ ethical postulates,” can only be 
a bastard discipline ^Yllich is neither unmutilated ethics nor 
uncoiTupted metaphysics. 

This is not, of course, to deny the ])ossibility of the value 
of inquiries of the tyjDC wliich used to be called “ Metaphysic 
of Ethics.” For there wiU always remain the necessity that 
the concepts upon which men, at various stages of their moral 
development, act should be subjected from time to time to 
criticism by the science which takes as its object the discoverj’^ 
of the formal characteristics of pure experience, and as its 
sWdard of ultimate truth the entire absence of ultimately 
non -experiential and therefore contradictory elements. So 
long as it is still possible to put forward notions whidi such 
criticism can easily show to be ultimately unintelligible as if 
they were the first principles and unchallenged axioms of 
philosophical truth, — in other words, so long as human beings 
are stiH capable of confused thinking and unintelligent com- 
promise, the “ Metaphysic of Ethics ” will have plenty of 
critical, though — if our argument has not been throughout 
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fallacious — not. of couslirncfcivo work to do. Only the proper 
jilace for .such crit-ical work will always he, as we can now 
iindorritand, at fhc end, and not at the beginning of our ethical 
studies. 

The indisjiensable prerequisite of serious metaphysical 
criticism, in c.tlncs as in all other departments of human 
Icnowlcdgc, is a Phonoincnology — that is, a collection of leading 
and ty]ucal exanqilcs of a certain side of our experiences as 
liunian beings, described with the greatest fulness and accuracy 
at tainable, and so arranged as to indicate the lines along which 
the more eonqilex t}7ie.s of experience have, in all probability, 
grown nji nut of the sinqder. Were our experience as human 
beings conlined to the phases studied by any particular science — 
.such, for instance, as ethics — such a Phenomenology or panoramic 
view of the develojuncnt of intelligence in a single direction 
would be the sole and .sudicieut content of a system of experi- 
ential ])hilosophy. But since the very fact that concrete 
experience presents very diverse phases or aspects, each of 
which hiLs jiriniarily to be studied in isolation from the rest, 
sets us upon the task of comparing the results of our different 
scientific inquiries, with a view to obtaining some general 
notion oi' the character of experience as a single whole, we are 
ncee.ssarily driven forward from the construction of a Pheno- 
menology to criticise its contents in the light of the standard 
ol' all-comprehensiveness and complete internal coherency which 
we have called that of “ pure ” experience. 

The business of such a philosophical “ critique " of human 
experience will thus be twofold. It must, in the first place, 
attempt to discover the formal characteristics which belong to 
any and every true expression of " experience ” simply in virtue 
of its experiential character, and, in the second place, must 
examine the principles, axioms, or "categories” made use of 
by various sciences in the description of experience, in order to 
determine whether any of them are “formal” characteristics 
of a pure or uou-symbolic experience, and, if not, at what point 
and why “symbolic” elements enter into them. The former 
of these tasks, when systematically carried out, results in a 
general science of metaphysics ; the latter would naturally take 
the shape of a series of metaphysical criticisms, or bodies of 
applied metaphysics, answering to the various main divisions 
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of (•rnpirical f-cioiicc. Wa should then have, if the work of 
tlic pliilo.sopher could he completely executed, not only a 
Mctaphysic.- of Ethics, hut Metaphysics of Nature, of Art, and 
of Religion — not to Hjjc.'ik of a still more general Metopby.sic.« 
of Society — which would have useful work to perform in the 
eritici.sin and the castigation of the hypotheses of the un- 
philo.sophical sociologi.st. As ethics, according to the view of 
tlu! clciir-sighted philo.sophers of the ancient world, is \dtimately 
a subdivision of the wider science of politics, or, a.s we should 
now say, ol' society, so the Metaphysics of Ethics would, in a 
completed sj'stein of human knowledge, rank as one section, 
and not the least important section, of the Metaphysics of 
Society. 

We may conjecture that with the advance of human 
knowledge the sjjccial .‘'cicnce.s will tend more and more to 
fall into two well organised groups, each of course provided 
with it.s subordinate collections of mere ohser\*ation.s, a body of 
natural scicncufj, more or less closely cohering together and 
resting upon a common basis supplied by the concepts of the 
conservation and transfonnatiou of energj', and a similar group 
of social sciences, also internally organised and connected by 
a common bash? of psychology. It will only he when, by the 
creation of some such organised science of social forms, ethics 
has been assigned to its proper place in a general description 
of the characteristic features of human life, that the work of 
the Metaphysic of Ethics will be capable of satisfactory execu- 
tion. At present, having regard to the chaotic condition of 
ethical study itself, we have no- sufficient warrant for supposing 
that the ethical ideas wliich are from time to time declared to 
r.ank as " ultimate postulates ” of thought are " ultimate ” even 
in the sense of being indispensable working hypotheses within 
the department of ethics itself, to say nothing of being any- 
thing more. In combating many current ethical supersti- 
tions the metaphysician is presumably fighting foes whom the 
progress of investigation into ethical facts would of itself 
ultimately destroy without his assistance.^ 

Thus we find ourselves led back by a circuitous route to 
a conclusion already expressed in an earlier chapter, that the 
really pressiug problem for ethical students at the present day 

* “ Free Wfll,” “.Unconditional Obligation.” 
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is the collection of a body of facts relative to the ethical 
opinions and emotions, actually formed by different individuals 
and different classes of society. Without the material supplied 
by this preliminary examination of the facts ethics will be 
condemned in the future, as in the. past, to the unprofitable 
task of threshing the old straw from which all the grain was 
long ago beaten out by Plato and Aristotle. If this necessary 
but tedious preliminary inquiry is seriously undertaken,, it 
may not place ethics in a position to dictate “ postulates ” to 
tbe metaphysician, but it should at least enable us to construct 
upon a basis of psychological analysis a picture of the successive 
stages by which moral development advances from an almost 
animal beginning to its final culmination in the life of the 
hero and the sage. To such a constructive Phenomenology of 
Ethics I fear this Essay cannot claim to have made any direct 
contribution; I should, however, be fain to hope that our 
criticism of popular misconceptions has, here and there at 
least, pointed the way to the true understanding of the nature 
and the methods of moral science. . 

Our discussion may at times have led us, to all appear- . 
ances, far away from the question of philosophical method 
which we proposed at the outset to answer. Yet it will, I 
think, be found that all that has been said in the preceding 
chapters arises naturally from our adherence to a single 
principle of philosophical criticism, explained and explicitly 
defended in our opening pages. If it be true, as we then 
contended, that the ultimate aim of all philosophical study 
is the description of experience, considered as a single all- 
embracing system, in terms which are themselves resolvable into 
contents of experiences of which the conditions are definitely 
known, then it must follow that the only way to ascertain 
whether the concepts of ethics are capable of being expressed 
in' such purely experiential terms is to attempt such an 
analysis of ethical modes of thought as we have tried to give 
in the third and following chapters of this Essay. And it must 
also follow, that our refusal to accord to any of the categories 
of ethics ultimate validity or even intelligibility for meta- 
physics-can only be met in one of two ways, either by showing 
that our analysis is false or by proving that the contradictions 
it has detected are not really contradictory. 

2 K 
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Pending such refutation we arc, I think, at least entitled to 
the presumption of correctness afforded by the substantial agree- 
ment between our own verdict upon “ morality " as a coherent 
system and that which has been passed by tlie religious con- 
sciousness in all ages. Wliere religion itself, in its highest fonns 
on one side at least an outgrowth of the ethical spirit, is found 
preferring the publican to the Pharisee and declaring the 
“righteousness which is of the law” to be no better tlian 
“filthy rags,” it is not to be wondered at if pliilosophical 
criticism, wliich has no practical purposes of its own to carrj' 
out, and therefore can afford to consider the phenomena of 
morality without prejudice or favour, finds tlic ethical view 
of the world finally unsatisfactory and unintelligible. 

And there is this important difference between our position 
and that of the man of religion. "When the man of religion 
bids you live in a supermoral way there is always the practical 
danger that he will be only too literally obeyed. Antinomiau- 
ism in practice numbers the basest as well as some of the 
noblest of mankind among its votaries. Hence, as we have 
seen already, religion, if it is to remain of practical use as a 
guide through life, is driven. with strange inconsistency to 
recommend men not to be too religious. It is good, sometimes 
and in some things, to live “ beyond good and bad ” ; it would 
be disastrous to live permanently in so rarefied an atmosphere. 
“ Mutual forgiveness of each vice,” for instance, is an admirable 
thing in private life, and so is the refusal to “judge” our 
friends; but you could not maintain the social fabric imim- 
paired unless, in your public relations at least, you treat crime 
as something to be requited according to its deserts, and moral 
shortcomings — or at least some of them — as things to be 
judged with impartial severity. But philosophy is damned to 
no such standing contradiction. As — ^in Aristotelian phrase — 
it is the foundation of no “ art,” it has no need to compromise 
with practical necessities, and, in our speculative thinking at 
least, we can afford to recognise moral distinctions for the 
superficial things they are without misgivings as to ulterior 
consequences. Religion has its Jacks of Leyden, but there 
are no Anabaptists of metaphysics. 

Though, of course, it is equally true that metaphysics is 
as impotent for direct good as for direct harm in the sphere 
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of conduct. The ice-water of metaphysical speculation neither 
destroys nor sustains the active life, whereas the strong wine 
of religion, if it turns in the corrupted nature to poison, 
ministers . strength and vigour to the frame of the funda- 
mentally healthy. It is thus, I conceive, a pure mistake to 
think that metaphysics could ever furnish a substitute for 
practical religion. • The metaphysician, being by nature a critic 
and analyst of experiences, may find “ faith ” more difficult 
than most men, but, if he is to act as well as to think, there 
must be occasions when he does well to come out of his 
metaphysical shell and abandon himself to the current of 
vigorous practical emotion. For action he too must have his 
“religion,” even though he knows in his reflective moments 
that no man’s religion, not even his own, is unalloyed truth. 
In fact, the very knowledge that no religion can be quite the 
truth should save the metaphysician from the temptation to 
treat any as mere error. 

I am, of course, aware that there are many points of 
interest and importance raised by our general conception of 
the metaphysical problem to which we have in the present 
Essay been quite unable to do justice. It is clear that we 
might, for instance, be asked to say whether we regard the 
contents of an experience and the experiencing process itself 
as inseparable or not, and again, whether we recognise the 
existence of anything inaccessible to the human experiences 
with which alone human knowledge has to concern itself. It 
might even be suggested — though I do not myself think the 
suggestion fully intelligible — that the human mind, even at 
its best, is such an uneven reflecting surface as is spoken of 
by Bacon, and inevitably “distoi’ts” the contents which it 
experiences. In a word, we might find ourselves called upon 
to deal with all the issues which are popularly regarded as 
siunmed up in the opposition of “ Eealism ” and “ Idealism.” 
If we have on the whole avoided the discu.-^sion of the.se 
issues, it has not been so much from not having an opinion 
upon them as because the determination of them did not seem 
absolutely necessary for our purpose, wliich was, after all, 
only to gain a firm basis for a conception of the relation 
between metaphysics and ethics. For this purpo.=e it is 
hardly necessary to ask wliether the experience.^ whieli are 
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tlKMiiat^Tinl <»f nil <Mir ]:ho\v1«m1j»i» / ii** :> |rirnM»- iroui fh*- 
Avhicli (‘Xpcrif.iUMJ Mifjn f*r not,. Tlio 'v on*- v.hi'h 
I hIiouIcI nf)t- Ik* tinwillinj,' t.<i cli‘:'-u- >, nf n foltfiM'; ojtj.or- 
tunil.y, liul. fr»r I In* jirc. '-jjt it will !><• .MiHn ivjit to j.-.y :i.-. 

far nK 1 f;cf, tho oniir. yrnhiuiflt ri-;V. uyni (!;»* 

])hiIn^;Mj»lior wlif» iiinintiiin' flint I'XjiOii*:!!';/; ;>.n'i it 
arc ( wo — in other Wfinl;!. on thf " re ill-.;," Aici I m ny j.- rhnp 
add that I have mtl a'- y<-t in-t a " " ,>.r„:nui':ui v. hi'.h 

ajjjx'arcdi to h'* fn-o from ohvioii ' falln' i-- . 

Index'd the tiidy redly foj-eihle ’■r^-.di't ” eonti-ntlon '••‘.•n;-, 
to he the favourite on*- that " id'“.tii.'‘tji/' or " It^jfhhiyaui- m. ' 
or whatever othe-r nam«-* Vou i.r-Tcr for the o{ip<j in.* view, 
leads logically to .'<filij» i-uu, an argument v.hieh lo .--. all it-: 
weight as soon a?- you reali*- tlini tlie di-tinction E.-tv/cen 
“iiivsclf*' ninl other,-; i?; not orttriind, hiil i-- a; murh a cre.ejo;* 
of the psycholooif.d inechani-im a-’ the di- tinvtion h-.-twe’-n 
invsclf to-dav and iiiv.^ydf of veeteniav. Tiii‘ no.'tln i.-‘ a tonic 
upon which it would, in anotlier context, he prohtahlc to 
enlarge ; hut I must here content tuy.'-elf v.'ith rcnuirkitig th.nt 
it i.s at lca.Ht a huge assumption that what I call * my'' 
mental .states and those of others* may not form together the 
content.s of a wider consciousness, mueh as tin? psychical con- 
comitants of excitements in different r.-gions of '• mv o;vn ” 
brain ttigether form '* my ” consciousness. I do not at this 
moment as.sert the cxistem-e of such a " universal " cojiscious- 
ncss or " world soul." I do, however, say that the e.xpjricnccs 
of religion jioint in that direction, that the notion is |KTfectly 
intelligible, and that a philosojdier who s-.-ts himsolf, ris !Mr. 
Hashdall, unless I misumlcr.staud his drift, has done in his 
recent volume of sermons, to }»rove that .such a notion is 
"utterly and entirely without mc.'ining," has, to s;iy the least 
of it, his woi'k cut out for him.^ 

Tempting, however, as it is to follow up these to])ics and 
to confirm our original position by an exiio.'surc of the weak 
places in an enemy’s armour, the task is, after all, not entirely 
germane to our own problem. With our verdict upon the 
ultimate colierency of the "religious” view of the world with 
itself that problem has, by implication, received its solution. 
The final break-down of religious ideas when treated as a fund 

^ Doctrine and Dereiijtncr.f, p. 7. 
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of true information about the nature of the real world is itself 
the best proof that the study of the practical life in all its 
stages is, and always must be, entirely independent of aU 
preconceived metaphysical notions, and that no “ postulates ” 
can be forced by ethics or natural theology upon a reluctant 
metaphysic. Eor morality and religion the one thing needful, 
for metaphysics the one thing “ suspect,” is a vein of ardent 
natural emotion unchecked and unsophisticated by philosophical 
reflection upon the ultimate constitution of things. Ethics 
and religion can never afford to forget, nor metaphysics to re- 
member, the aphorism of a great moral and religious thinker — 
“ the tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction.” 


THE END 
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